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xvi. Pierro Canpiano. 
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xix. Pretrro Canprano II. 
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xxvii. Pietro Cenrranigo—deposed. 


xxix. Dominico UrszeoLo—deposed. 
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A.D, 

1041 xxxiI. Domrinico Conrarini. 

1069 xxxu. Dominico Sinvio. 

1084 xxxim. Virate Farimro. 

1094 xxxiv. Vitae Micutett. 

1102 xxxv. Orpernaro Fauiero. 

1117 xxxvi. Domrnico Micuiext. 

1130 xxxvu. Prerro Powant. 

1148 xxxvim. Domtnico Morosint. 

1156 xxxix. Virate Micuiext II.—-massacred. 


Iy our own days, and in the full remembrance of many 
by whom these pages will be opened, a powerful and most 
illustrious republic has perished before our eyes. Her po- 
litical existence has been utterly abolished, and is now well 
nigh forgotten. Yet, though Venice no longer holds her 
former eminent station among the independent governments 
of Europe ; though her maritime sceptre has been wrested 
from her hand, and her Eastern diadem plucked from her 
brow; though she, who once boasted sovereignty over 
almost a moiety of the Roman world, now ranks but as a 
conquered province—the scorn and the prey of strangers, 
whom, in her pride, she despised as barbarians; yet the 
memory of those glories which she won during her “high 
and palmy state” is, perhaps, more likely to be transmitted 
in its full lustre to posterity than if she still retained her 
dominion. By a chance unexampled in former history, the 
yery blow which levelled her to the dust burst open and 
disclosed the secret mechanism by which her greatness had 
been constructed; and the hidden mysteries of her state- 
policy, the riddle and the admiration of centuries, have been 
discovered and revealed but in the moment of her expiring 
agony, Much of atrocious guilt, of oppression, cruelty, 
fraud, treachery, baseness, and ingratitude will darken any 
review of her annals. But from the documents which the 
possession of her surrendered archives placed in the hands 
of her conquerors, and upon the faith of which the suc- 
ceeding narrative is mainly founded, the rulers of Venice 
must be pronounced, without reserve, to have been pre- 
eminently “ wise in their generation,” It is our intention, 
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in the following pages, to present in detail some of the most 
striking incidents of the history of this great republic, con- 
necting them with each other by a brief and rapid survey 
of minor events. 


Tuar fertile district of Italy which is contained at its 
north-eastern angle, between the Alps and the innermost 
coast of the Adriatic Gulf, was known at a very early date 
by the name of Venetia, from its inhabitants the Veneti, or 
Heneti. The origin and migrations of this people are mat- 
ters of deep obscurity, and they are variously related, ac- 
cording to the fancies of the genealogists of nations. This 
question, however curious to the antiquary, is otherwise 
unimportant, and may be safely dismissed without further 
inquiry. From whatever country the Veneti may have 
migrated, the extreme position which they assumed in Italy 
proves that they were among its latest colonizers on the 
north. Almost as little is known of them for a long period 
after their settlement as before their arrival; for it is not 
till the fourth century of Rome that we obtain even an in- 
cidental fact concerning them; but this fact is important, 
for it proves that the people to whom it relates must have 
been powerful and warlike, and it belongs also to an event 
upon whichno less depended than the very existence of 
Rome herself. At atime in which all was lost to the Eter- 
nal City cxcept her Capitol, Polybius* tells us that the in- 
vading Gauls were obliged to retrace their steps hastily, in 
consequence of a diversion into their own territories effected 
by the Veneti. This good service was acknowledged by 
an embassy, from which resulted a formal alliance between 
Rome and Venetia. 

Exclusively of any claims of gratitude, discretion would 
no less prompt the Romans to encourage a connexion with 
Venetia. A state, the territory of which embraced fifty 
cities and a population of a million and a half of souls,* 
abundant in produce, and furnishing a breed of horses which 
often successfully competed in the Olympic stadium with 
the fleetest racers of Greece, might, from its neighbourhood, 
be no less dangerous as an enemy than it had proved itself 
beneficial as an ally. The transition from such alliance to 


* TI. 18. 
} Cramer’s Italy, yol. i. p. 113, mnd the authorities there given. 
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dominion was one of the leading master-secrets of the policy 
of Rome. By what insensible degrees the Veneti forfeited 
their independence, whether it was reluctantly surrendered 
to force, or willingly accorded for protection, is not now to 
be determined. Nothing more is known, except that, in 
the second Punic war, they furnished a contingent against 
Hannibal; and that they were at length merged among the 
other districts which contributed to form the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul. 

Henceforward, Venetia is to be considered as a constituent 
part of the Roman Empire, and, during the existence of 
that empire, as partaking of its fortunes. In the division 
of Augustus it formed his tenth region.* Its boundaries 
were, on the west, a line drawn from the Athesis (Adige), 
to the Padus (Po); on the north, the Alps; the Adriatic 
on the east ; and the Po once again on the south. 

We pass on therefore to the fifth century of the Christian 
era and to the invasion of Attila; the epoch from which the 
existence of the modern Venetians must be dated. During 
the second incursion of the Gothic Alaric, when Rome 
herself had yielded to his assault, notwithstanding ee 
the splendid temporary advantages obtained by, Stili- x 
cho, Venetia was subjected for more than three years tc 
the occupation and the ravages of the Barbarians. The 
premature death of that ferocious conqueror in the midst 
of his career of triumph, and the pacific retreat of 
his milder brother and successor, Adolphus, afforded 409. 
but a short relief to the falling empire: for the Scy- 
thian hive- contained new swarms which it was preparing 
to pour forth; and the sword of Mars, after having depopu- 
lated the East, was whetting itself, with yet greater keen- 
ness, for the harvest of Italy. As Attila advanced, his 
fearful threat that ‘the grass never grew where his horse 
once trod,” was realized to the very letter: and when Aqui- 
leia, in revenge for her gallant defence, had been so 
levelled as to be even without ruins, scarcely another 452. 
city throughout the plains of Lombardy ventured to 
oppose a resistance which must inevitably involve it in like 
destruction. The wretched inhabitants of Concordia, Oderso, 
Altino, Padua, and the neighbouring towns avoided the 


* Pliny, book iii, ch, 18, 
B2 
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approaching tempest which they dared not abide; and, 
content with the preservation of their lives and their move- 
ables, they abandoned their hearths to the fury of the con- 
queror. 

The great object of the fugitives was to escape pursuit , 
and security could be best obtained by retirement to spots 
either difficult of access, or presenting little allurement to 
the cupidity of an invader chiefly hungering after spoil. 
Both of these qualifications were combined on the neigh- 
bouring shore of the Adriatic. About the mouths of the 
numerous rivers which discharge themselves over a space 
of thirty leagues on the north-western coast of that gulf, 
from Grado to Chiozza, are situated very numerous small 
islands, embanked against the open sea by long, narrow, 
intervening slips of land, which serve as so many natural 
breakwaters. This aggere, as it is termed, has been formed 
by the deposite of countless rivers, a deposite borne down 
them for ages in a rapid fall, and not arrested till it meets 
the sea; where it has raised itself into impregnable ram- 
parts (murazzi), against the inroads of the waves. To- 
wards the land, these islands are equally protected; partly 
by the channels of the great rivers, the Lizonzo, the Tagli- 
amento, and the Livenza, flowing from the Julian Alps; 
the Piave, the Musone, the Brenta, and the Adige, swollen 
with the snows of the Tyrol; and the Po, charged with 
waters both from the Alps and Apennines; and partly bya 
yet more powerful defence in a bed of soft mud, covered 
with water, not exceeding, for the most part, one or two 
feet in depth, and extending, at the time of which we are 
now writing, between twenty and thirty miles from the 
outer shore. ‘This expanse, the Lagune, which cannot 
justly be considered either sea or land, is navigable only by 
skiffs drawing a few inches water: but wherever it is tra- 
versed by any of the estuaries of the rivers, or yet more by 
canals excavated for the purpose, ships of considérable 
burden may ride securely. The entrances through the 
outer barrier are few, and the navigation afterward most 
intricate and difficult ; so that much skill and long acquaint- 
ance with the watercourses are necessary for pilotage 
through their labyrinths. The islands within the barrier 
are scattered through various parts of the Lagwne ; some 
divided from each other but by narrow channels; others 
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more remote, as so many outposts. Rialto,* the chief of 
these, had long served as a port to Padua, and a few build- 
ings for naval purposes had been constructed upon it. All 
else was barren, desolate, and uncultivated. But the very 
qualities which, under different circumstances, would have 
been most repulsive to voluntary settlers, presented attrac- 
tions and offered advantages to the exiles of Venetia not to 
be expected in other places ; and the safety for which they 
might have looked in vain on a soil richly indebted to 
nature was to be found by them, if anywhere, amid this 
wilderness of waters. 

The fall of Aquileia and the self-banishment of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants occurred in the year 452 of our era; 
but yet earlier some rudiments of its future greatness may 
be traced on Rialto. A church, dedicated to St. James, 

‘had been erected there in 421; about the same time a 
decree had issued from Padua for the formation of a town 
on its naked shores, in order to consolidate the few strag- 
glers who were to be found on the neighbouring islands ; 

sand for the government of this infant community, annual 
magistrates, under the title of consuls, had been appointed 
by the mother city. Sabellico has preserved a tradition, 
partially received, that the earliest buildings of this town 
were raised on the very spot now occupied by the cathedral 
of_St. Mark. Another belief, from which he assures us 
there is no dissent, affirms that the first foundations were 
laid on the 25th of March—a day on which none but a 
work of more than ordinary magnificence and dignity could 
be commenced. It is the day on which the Saviour was 
conceived in the womb of the Virgin; and that also on 
which, as the historian discovers in holy writ, Adam, the 
parent of mankind, was formed by God.t Pietro Justiniani 
has presented us in his history with an astrological scheme 
of the nativity of these foundations, calculated with pre- 
cision to the hour of noon on the 25thof March, A. D. 421; 
and he assures us that this horoscope prognosticates the 
happiest fortunes. It was not only to this little town, how- 


* Rivo alto, the deep stream, abbreviated into Riall/o, is first the name 
of this island, Isola de Rialto; then of the bridge, 2 Ponte di Rialto, 
which connects it with the opposite bank; and lastly of the exchange, 
the Rialto of Shakspeare, which stands upon this island, 

ft Dec. I. lib. i. p. 14. 
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ever, that the exiles directed their steps. Its narrow dimen- 
sions, indeed, forbade the reception of all who thronged to 
it, and the sands of Grado, Caorlo, Malamocco, and Peles- 
trina were coyered by inmates. The mixed feeling of regret 
for the homes which they had abandoned, and of thankful- 
ness for those in which they had found refuge, is strongly 
evinced in the name given by the townsmen of Altino to 
the asylum which they occupied: they called it ‘the port 
of the deserted city.” 

Before the towns on the continent could rise again from 
their ashes, the foundations of an independent government 
had already been laid in the new state. Each principal 
island elected a tribune, as a judicial magistrate, who con- 
tinued in office for a single year, and who was responsible 
for the execution of his duties to a general assembly. The 
inhabitants dedicated themselves to the only employments 
which their scanty territory permitted, fishing and the manu- 
facture of salt; and safely, because obscurely, sheltered 
from the repeated calamities by which the country they had 
abandoned was desolated, they continued to gain an in- 
crease of strength by the new citizens which each fresh con- 
tinental outrage added to their numbers. When, in the 

sixth century, the Lombards under Alboin established 
665. themselves in Italy, the new invaders followed in the 
* track of their barbarian predecessors ; and the inhabit- 
ants whom ancient Venetia still retained were compelled 
to seek the same asylums which, more than two centuries 
before, had received the original exiles. The citizens of 
Altino fled to Torcello ; those of Concordia to Caorlo ; and 
the Paduans became suppliants for a refuge, which was 
not denied, in that Rialto from which they had not long 
before demanded the obedience of a subject. 

This increase of population in the islands, as it multiplied 
‘their interests, so also it demanded a greater vigour than 
was possessed by their existing government. ‘The details 
of the change have not reached us; but it appears that 
some abuses sowed the seeds of party spirit, and that the 
republic was menaced by internal divisions. On these 
: accounts, the general assembly was convoked at Herac- 
69 lea, and it was wisely determined to confide ina 

single hand the power which hitherto had been parti- 
tioned among several tribunes. The title proposed was 
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Doge, or, in other words, duke. It is believed that twelve 
electors, whose names have been preserved, and who are 
the stocks from which afterward sprang the most illus- 
trious families in Venice, united their suffrages in favour 
of Paolo Luca Anafesto, a citizen of Heraclea. His dig- 
nity was conferred for life; he was assisted by a council of 
state, the members of which he himself nominated ; the 
public revenue was at his disposal; the general assembly 
was summoned at his decree ; he appointed the judges and 
tribunes ; appeals from them lay to his jurisdiction; all 
ecclesiastical synods were convoked by him; and although 
the election of prelates still remained with the people, the 
right of investiture, which operated as a veto, belonged to 
the doge. Above all, he alone possessed the prerogative of 
peace or war. Little else, it may be imagined, besides these 
extensive privileges, was wanting to constitute a pure des 
potism. 

This unlimited authority, however, does not appear to 
have been abused till the reign of the third doge, Fabriciazio 
Urso, who was assassinated in a popular tumult which he 
had provoked by his haughtiness. The experiment of a 
chief magistrate for life had been tried and appeared to have 
failed. Without any diminution of his power, it was now 
resolved to limit its duration ; and a ruler under the 
title of Maestro della Milizia or de’ Soldati, elected pane 
but for a year, supplied the place of the abolished 7 
doge. Five Maestri,or Mastromili as the name became cor- 
rupted, are recorded in succession, before the title of doge 
was revived. The reigns which succeeded, during many 
years after this renewal, were, for the most part, signalized 
by oppression on the side of the prince, and by resistance on 
that of the people ; and they terminated, in frequent in- 
stances, by the expulsion of the tyrant. In one of He 
these numerous struggles, the intervention of Pepin, 80 vd 
upon whom his father Charlemagne had recently be- 4 
stowed the crown of Lombardy, was incautiously solicited ; 
and the new king readily entered upon a connexion afford- 
ing pretext for hostilities against a state which, from its 
contiguity with his own dominions, he might hope to in- 
clude, one day, within their limits. The events which fol- 
lowed are obscure and variously related ; but thus much is 
certain, that the republic of the islands was soon taught that 
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lesson so often to be learned from history, how dangerous 
it is to invite the interference of a powerful neighbour. It 
was not to secure the election ofa doge of Venice that the 
king of the Lombards had armed : his objects were directed, 
through this excuse, to his own aggrandizement ; and, tak 
ing occasion from the refusal of his allies to assist him in 
the conquest of Dalmatia, which he wished to add to his 
acquisitions in Istria and Friuli, he directed against the 
western shore of the Adriatic that armament which had 
been ostensibly assembled to obtain mastery of its eastern 
borders. Heraclea and Equilo were attacked and given 
to the flames ; and it was only at the personal solicitation 
of Obelerio, the candidate whose interest he espoused, and 
who, in opposition to his fellow-citizens, had strongly adyo- 
cated the necessity of joining in the Dalmatian expedition, 
that the remaining towns escaped similar ravages, and that 
the invading troops were withdrawn. A fresh provocation, 
indiscreetly offered, renewed the anger of Pepin, and he 
was not slow in manifesting it. The fort of Brondolo and 
the islands of Chiozza and Pelestrina speedily surrendered 
to him; and Malamocco, the capital, was already invested 
by troops thirsting for its plunder, and separated from it, now 
Albiolo was conquered, only by the narrow channel of a 
single canal. Pepin’s bridges were constructed, the stream 
was crossed, and he entered the city ; but it was to a barren 
triumph, for the whole population had abandoned its walls, 
Listening to the advice of Angelo Participazio, one of those 
great men whose illustrious qualities are best displayed in 
times of danger, they had thrown themselves into their gal- 
leys, and taken up a position on Rialto, in the very centre 
of the Lagune, where, protected from invasion by broader 
channels, they determined to maintain a desperate and 
extreme resistance. The Lombard king summoned them 
to surrender at discretion. On their refusal, he endea- 
voured to form a bridge of boats, which was destroyed ; and, 
in a second attempt to transport his whole forces in large 
vessels, well adapted for the open sea, but little fitted for the 
shifting and uncertain depths of the Lagune, he became en- 
tangled in their shallows. The islanders, profiting by his 
embarrassment, set fire to the stranded vessels, and con- 
tinued the work of destruction till the flow of the returning 
tide enabled the shattered flect to withdraw to Malamocca, 
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The towns alréady in the power of the invader endured the 
fullest calamities which defeat and disappointed ambition 
éould inflict ; and Pepin, having thus far gratified his re+ 
venge, abaridoned all further operations and retreated to the 
continent. 

Angelo Participazio had saved his country, and the 
chief dignity which she could bestow was his just 
reward. Obelerio was solemnly rejected, and the oe 
new doge actively engaged himself in the confirma- i 
tion of that security to which his wisdom had pointed 
the way. The sixty islets which clusteréd round Rialto 
Weré connected with it and each other by bridges ; a new 
capital arose within their circuit; a ¢athedral and a ducal 
palace were founded on the site which they still occupy; 
and the name of the province on terra firma from which the 
citizens derived their origin was given to the metropolis 
which they were creating. Such was the birth of Vunicr. 

In the reign of Justiniani Participazio, the son and suc- 
cessor of Angelo, undistinguished by events of more A 
important character, the Venetians became pos- 827, 
.sessed of the relics of that saint to whom they ever i 
afterward appealed as the great patron oftheir state and city: 
These remains were obtained from Alexandria. by a pious 
stratagem, at a time when the church wherein they were 
originally deposited was about to be destroyed, in order that 
its rich marbles might be applied to the decoration of a 
palace. At that fortunate season, some Venetian ships (it 
is said no less than ten, a fact proving the prosperous 
extent of their early commerce) happened to be trading in 
that port ; and their captains, though not without much 
difficulty, succeeded in obtaining from the priests who had 
the custody of the holy treasure its deliverance into their 
hands, in order that it might escape profanation. It was 
necessary, however, that this transfer should be made in 
secrecy ; for we are assured -by Sabellico, who relates 
the occurrence minutely, that the miracles which had been 
daily wrought at the saint’s shtine had strongly attached 
the populace to his memory. The priests carefully opened 
the cerenients in which the body was enveloped; and con- 
sidering, doubtless, that one dead saint possessed no less 
intrinsic virtue and value than another, they very adroitly 
substituted the corpse of a female, Stas Claudia, in the folds 
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which had been occupied by that of St. Mark. But they 
had widely erred in their graduation of the scale of beatis 
tude. So great was the odour of superior sanctity, that a 
rich perfume diffused itself through the church at the 
moment at which the grave-clothes of the evangelist were 
disturbed ; and the holy robbery was well nigh betrayed to 
the eager crowd of worshippers, who, attracted by the sweet 
smell, thronged to inspect the relics and to ascertain their 
safety. After examination, they retired, satisfied that their 
favourite saint was inviolate: for the slit which the priests 
had made in his cerements was behind and out of sight. 
But the Venetians still had to protect the embarkation of 
their prize. For this purpose, effectually to prevent all 
chance of search, they placed the body in a large basket 
stuffed with herbs and covered with joints of pork. The 
porters who bore it were instructed to cry loudly “ Khanzzr, 
Khanzir ??* and every true Mussulman whom they met 
carefully avoided the uncleanness with which he was threat- 
ened by contact with this forbidden flesh. Even when once 
on board, the body was not yet quite safe; for accident might 
reveal the contents of the basket ; it was therefore wrapped 
in one of the sails and hoisted to a yard-arm of the main- 
mast, till the moment of departure. Nor was this precaution 
unnecessary ; for the unbelievers instituted a strict search 
for contraband goods before the vessel sailed. During the 
voyage, the ship was in danger from a violent storm; and 
but for the timely appearance of the saint, who warned the 
captain to furl his sails, she would inevitably have been lost. 
The joy of the Venetians, on the arrival of this precious 
cargo, was manifested by feasting, music, processions, and 
prayers. An ancient tradition was called to mind, that St. 
Mark, in his travels, had visited Aquileia; and havin 

touched also at the Hundred Isles, at that time uninhabited, 
had been informed, in a prophetic vision, that his bones 
should one day repose upon their shores. Venice was sol- 
emnly consigned to his protection. ‘The saint himself, or 
his lion, was blazoned on her standards and impressed on 
her coinage ; and the shout of the populace, whether on 
occasions of sedition or of joy, and the gathering cry of the 


* Khanzir, Arab. a hog. A cape on the coast of Syria is named Ras 
el Khanzir, i, e. hog’s-head. 
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; armies of the republic in battle was, henceforward, “ Viva 
San Marco!” 

The lion of St. Mark has a more profound meaning than 
he may appear to bear at first sight. As the heralds would 
blazon him, he is azure, siegeant, his wings or, and he holds a 
book argent, open under his paws. He sits, as we are told, in 
order to show that the Venetians are wise and pacific ; for 
sages and counsellors mostly use that attitude: moreover 
to evince that they conquer rather by address than by 
violence, as it was said of the Romans—Romanus sedendo 
vincit. He is winged, to show that they are prompt in exe- 
cution. On one occasion these wings furnished a pungent 
reply to an imperial ambassador who inquired in what 
country such a species of lions was to found? ‘In the 
same country,’ answered the reigning doge, ‘ which pro- 
duces spread eagles.” The legend written on the book is 

- Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus, the salutation addressed 
by an angel to the saint when he landed, as above mentioned, 
at the spot now occupied by the church and convent of San 
Francesco della Vigna. But in time of war the book is 
closed, and a naked sword is placed in the lion’s paws.* It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the first notion of the lion 
is borrowed from one of the visions of Daniel: of the four 
great beasts which that prophet saw, “ the first was like a 
lion and had eagle’s wings.”t But the symbols of the 
evangelist have been a matter fruitful of discussion. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his reception, and the 
many subsequent testimonies of high honour which he 
received, the saint occasionally proved capricious, and did 
not always deign to show himself even to his most illustrious 
visiters. Two centuries after the above translation (1094), 
when the emperor Henry III. made an express pilgrimage 
to his shrine, the body had very petulantly disappeared. 
The priests had recourse to prayer and fasting for its 
recovery, and the whole capital was engaged in tears, absti- 
nence, and supplication. At length the saint relented. 
One morning the sacristan whose turn it was to attend the 
church in which the body ought to have been found, per- 
ceived, on entering, a fragrant odour and a brilliant light, 


* Amelot de la Houssaye, Hist. du Gouvern. de Venise, p. 568. 
{ Chap. vii. 4 ‘ 
Vou. IL—C 
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which issued from a particular column. The simple priest 
imagined that there was a fire, and ran up in affright to extin« 
guish it ; nor was his alarm diminished when he saw a hu- 
man arm protruding fromthe column. He hastened to the 
doge and announced this marvel, and the bishop of Olivolo 
and the other clergy, having been summoned, repaired, with 
profound devotion, to the church. There, as they knelt 
before the pillar, the arm dropped a ring from one of the 
fingers of its hand into the bishop’s bosom; and at the 
same time the column opened and displayed an iron coffin 
enclosing the remains of the evangelist. The holy corpse 
wrought numerous miracles ; and a feast was instituted to 
commemorate its invention. On each 24th of July, while 
the magnificat was being chanted, the congregation was 
sprinkled with rose-water, in memory of the sweet odour, 
and two tapers were lighted before the pillar. Among the 
other relics which on this occasion were borne abroad in 
splendid procession was an autograph of his gospel from the 
evangelist’s own pen, in which, unhappily, learned men are 
undetermined whether the character is Greek or Latin,* 
and whether the material is paper or parchment. The ring 
was sacrilegiously stolen in the year 1585, and, perhaps, 
the body has undergone a similar fate. Having been placed 
ina receptacle more worthy of it, the secret of which was 
intrusted to none save the doge, and the provveditorr— 
officers especially appointed for the saint’s guardianship— 
a magnificent church was decreed and built over this mys- 
terious tomb.t Yet a modern traveller, who was by no 
means likely to approach this legend with an eye of skep- 
ticism, roundly taxes Carossio, who about twenty years 
afterward for a short time usurped the throne, with a pri- 
vate saleof the relics. ‘Since his time,” says Eustace, “the 
existence of the ey of St. Mark has never been publicly 
ascertained. The place, however, where the sacred deposite 
lies is acknowledged to be an wndivulged secret; or, perhaps, 
in less cautious language, to be utterly unknown.” 


* Hey’s Lectures, I. 87, where a reference is given to Michaelis, 
} 12.4to. But a full account of the MS. may be foundin the Diarium 
talicum of Montfaucon (c. iv. p. 55). That profound scholar and anti« 
quary examined it very closely, and decided that it was Latin; He de- 
scribes it as perishing from the dampness of its repository. 
{ Sabellico, Decad. I: lib. v. ad in, 
& Classical Tour, vol. i. p. 171. 
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A whole century ensued presenting little matter which 
deserves attention, andthe reigns of the six doges by which 
that period was occupied may be passed in silence. 
Under Candiano II., occurred one of those events ee 
which vividly depict the manners of the age to which a 
they belong; and which, though affecting individuals rather 
than a nation, excite nevertheless very powerful interest, 
and almost connect history with romance.* According to 
an ancient usage, the marriages among the chief families at 
Venice were celebrated publicly. The same day and the 
same hour witnessed the union of numerous betrothed ; and 
the eve of the feast of the Purification, on the return of 
which the republic gave portions to twelve young maidens, 
was the season of this joyous anniversary. It was to 
Olivolo, the residence of the patriarch, on the extreme verge 
of the city, that the ornamented gondolas repaired on this 
happy morning. There, hailed by music and the gratula- 
tions of their assembled kindred, the lovers disembarked ; 
and the festive pomp, swelled by a long train of friends, 
richly clad, and bearing with them, in proud display, the 
jewels and nuptial presents of the brides, proceeded to the 
cathedral. The pirates of Istria hadlong marked this peace- 
ful show as affording a rich promise of booty ; for, at the 
time of which we are writing, the arsenal and its surround. 
ing mansions were not yet in existence, Olivolo was un- 
tenanted, except by priests, and its neighbourhood was en- 
tirely without inhabitants. In these deserted spots the 
corsairs lay in ambush the night before the ceremony ; 
and while the unarmed and unsuspecting citizens were yet 
engaged in the marriage rites before the altar, a rude and 
ferocious troop burst the gates of the cathedral. Not con- 
tent with seizing the costly ornaments which became their 
prize, they tore away also the weeping and heart-broken 
brides, and hurried them to their vessels. The doge had 
honoured the festival with his presence, and, deeply touched 
by the rage and despair of the disappointed bridegrooms, 
he summoned the citizens to arms. Hastily assembling 
such galleys as were in the harbour, they profited by a fa- 
vourable wind, and overtook the ravishers before they were 
extricated from the Lagune of Caorlo. Candiano led the 


* Mr. Rogersin his Italy, “ The Brides of Venice,” has already familiar 
1z0d English ears with this most romantic incident, 
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attack, and such was its fury that not a single Istriote 
escaped the death which he merited. The maidens were 
brought back in triumph ; and on the evening of the same 
day the interrupted rites were solemnized with joy, no doubt 
much heightened by a remembrance of the peril which had 
so well nigh prevented their completion. The memory of 
this singular event was long kept alive by an annual pro- 
cession of Venetian women on the eve of the Purification, 
and by a solemn visit paid by the doge to the church of Sta 
Maria Formosa. 

It was by the trunkmakers (cassellari) of the island on 
which the above-named church stands that the greater part 
of the crew, hastily collected on this occasion, was fur- 
nished ; and Candiano, as a reward for their bravery, asked 
them to demand some privilege. They requested this an- 
nual visit totheirisland. ‘ What,” said the prince, “if the 
day should prove rainy ?”’—‘* We will send you hats to cover 
your heads, and if you are thirsty we will give you drink.” 
To commemorate this question and reply the priest of Sta. 
Maria was used to offer to the doge, on landing, two flasks of 
malmsey, two oranges, and two hats, adorned with his own 
armorial bearings, those of the pope, and those of the doge. 
The Marian games (La Festa delle Maric), of which this 
andata formed part, and which lasted for six days, continued 
to be celebrated till they were interrupted by the public dis- 
tress during the war of Chiozza.* They were renewed two 
hundred years afterward with yet greater pomp; but of the 
time at which they fell into total disuse we are unable to 
speak. 

P The three reigns which immediately followed were barren 
of events of interest, though not unmarked by bloodshed 
bac: and internal tumult. At length one doge, Pietro 
976. Urseolo I., deservedly acquired the affections of his 

* subjects; but the gentle virtues to which he was in- 
debted for their love were of that class which rendered the 
toils of government irksome; and having resolved upon 
abdication, after two short years of rule, he quitted his 
palace under disguise and by stratagem, in order to escape 
detention, and secluded himself in the neighbouring abbey 
of Perpignan. There his meekness and devotion obtained 


* Babellico, Dec. I. lib. iii. p. 66. 


we 
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for him far higher honours than those of the throne which 
he had resigned ; and after his death the holy see enrolled him 
among her list of saints. His memory was long venerated 
by his countrymen, and even so late as the year 1732, his 
right arm, enclosed, as a relic of inestimable value, in a 
silver shrine of exquisite workmanship, was deposited in 
the treasury of St. Mark. Thirteen years, with the inter- 
vention of two reigns, passed before his son, a second Pietro 
Urseolo, was called to the throne. Report asserted 

that the abdicated doge, already advanced many steps 4,”° 
towards his future canonization, had long ago pro- 991. 
phesied the greatness of his child. On this account, the 
most favourable auguries attended the opening reign, and 
the wise administration of the new prince justified the hopes 
of hiscountry. The largely extended commerce of Venice, 
by increasing her internal wealth and resources, had awak- 
ened also her ambition for foreign conquest ; and the lapse 
of five centuries, through which we have passed in the above 
brief sketch of her history, had not only raised the original 
small band of exiles and fishermen into a rich, powerful, 
and independent nation, but at the same time had created 
a natural wish that these riches and this power should find 
a wider scene of display than was afforded by the narrow 
limits of the Lagune and a few adjoining ports. Urseolo 
II. was fitted for the crisis at which he reigned. Having, 
in the first instance, appeased the rage of domestic faction, 
he next addressed himself to commercial treaties, and his 
negotiations secured, yet more fully than it had hitherto been 
possessed, the command of the chief neighbouring ports 
and rivers of Italy, obtained extensive privileges and ex- 
emptions from the Greek emperor, and cultivated the good- 
will and alliance of the Syrian and Egyptian sultans. Venice, 
long before the close of the tenth century, had become 
the emporium not only of Italy but of Greece and of all the 
countries bordering on the Adriatic : and while Pisa, Genoa, 
and Amalfi, subsequently her chief maritime competitors, 
were but scantily known, she was the exclusive factor be- 
tween Europe and the Levant. The eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, notwithstanding this commercial pre-eminence of 
Venice, possessed numerous ports maintaining themselves 
by an advantageous trade. As each of the empires which 
bordered them on either ee diminished in strength, 
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these districts gradually asserted independence ; and their 
progress was naturally regarded with a watchful and jealous 
eye by the Venetian government. But the Istrians, the 
Liburnians,and the Dalmatians were destined to aggrandize, 
not to rival, the queen of the Adriatic. Venice, no less 
than her maritime neighbours, continued to be harassed by 
the pirates of Narenta; and whatever occasional exemp- 
tion she might enjoy from plunder was purchased by the 
disgraceful humiliation of an annual tribute. We know not 
whether, as has been sometimes said, the Dalmatian towns 
voluntarily tendered submission as the price of delivery from 
these robbers, or whether the Venetians plausibly armed in 
their defence, as a pretext to veil ultimate designs of con- 
quest ; but in the spring of 997, a powerful fleet was manned, 
Pas either for their protection or subjection; and the 
997, doge, having received the standard of St. Mark from 

* the hands of the bishop, embarked on the first expe- 
dition undertaken by his country for extension of terri- 
tory. His progress was a continued and, for the most part, 
a peaceful triumph. At Parenzo and at Pola he was ad- 
mitted with open arms by the citizens, who solicited him to 
adopt them as children of his republic. Capo d’Istria, 
Pirano, Isola, Emone, Rovigno, Humago, and Zara, all prof- 
fered oaths of fealty, and hailed him as deliverer and sove- 
reign. Mulcimir, King of Croatia, found safety in alliance, 
cemented by the marriage of his son with a daughter of the 
doge. Equal submission awaited him from Spalatro to 
Lissa, and the first resistance which he encountered was 
offered by the islands Curzola and Lesina. The former 
of these was won without difficulty, for it possessed little 
means of defence ; but Lesina presented a formidable op- 
position, both from the natural advantages of its site, and 
yet more from the precaution of the Narentines, who had 
established on it a depét strongly fortified and garrisoned. 
The Venetians speedily blockaded the port and invested the 
town ; and on-the refusal of their first summons they pressed 
to the assault. The defence was long and brave, and 
the carnage proportionately murderous; but in the end tlie 
garrison was compelled to yield. The lives of the inhabit- 
ants were spared ; and on the same spot whereon the doge 
received the keys of Lesina, the submission of Ragusa also, 
extorted by the terror of his arms, was tendered and accepted. 
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The possession of Curzola and Lesina, the outworks of 
Narenta, rendered that bay itself defenceless; and the 
Venetian army, disembarking without opposition, desolated 
the neighbourhood with fire and sword. Few of the in- 
habitants escaped this war of extermination; and when, 
fatigued with slaughter, the invaders admitted the small 
remnant to terms, those terms were such as the recollection 
of two centuries of injury might be expected to dictate. 
The tribute was abolished, the population disarmed, indem- 
nities for former plunder were rigidly demanded, and the 
whole resources of this little state, if a union of pirates may 
be so named, were placed at the command of the victors. 
The government of all these newly-acquired territories was 
framed after a model of great simplicity, and without any 
distinction between cessions and conquests. A podesta, 
nominated by the doge from some principal family in 
Venice, administered in each town in the name of the 
republic ; and the natives were utterly excluded from par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 

These brilliant successes of Urseolo were gratefully 
acknowledged. ‘To the title of Duke of Venice was annexed 
that of Duke of Dalmatia; the emperor Otho III. honoured 
him by becoming sponsor to his son; and on a progress 
which he made to Rome, after passing three days in Venice, 
he relieved her at the prayer df the doge from a testimony 
of vassalage which had become offensive to the growing 

ride of the citizens ; declining the receipt of a robe of cloth 
of gold which had hitherto been annually sent as a mark of 
dependence. More substantial tokens of imperial favour 
were shown by exemptions granted throughout his do- 
minions, and by permission to occupy certain neighbouring 
ports. This visit of Otho was paid under the most rigid 
incognito. He arrived at night, attended by not more than 
five domestics ; and was received in the monastery of San 
Servolo, as affording readier means of concealment than any 
other private or public lodging. The doge, having been ad- 
mitted to his first audience, which also took place by night, 
after exchanging congratulations with the emperor, accom- 
panied him to St. Mark’s; whence Otho, having paid his 
devotions, passed with no less secrecy to the ducal palace. 
During his stay, Urseolo, to avoid suspicion, always dined 
in public; and in the evening supped in intimate familiarity 
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with his illustrious guest. It was not till three days after 
the emperor’s departure that the doge convoked a general 
assembly, and having announced the visit of Otho and the 
gracious concessions to which he had been pleased to agree, 
received the warmest thanks and applause of his people, for 
the consummate prudence and inviolable secrecy which he 
had maintained. So early was mystery, even respecting 
trifles, esteemed a praiseworthy quality in the rulers of 
Venice ! 
Hl The reign of Othone, the son of Pietro Urseolo, 
1006, Ws distinguished by the conquest of Hadria. Ina 
* war which her citizens provoked by a claim to the 
territory of Loredo, the doge vigorously marched to repulse 
an attack upon that district, defeated the invaders, and pur- 
suing their routed forces, besieged, captured, and destroyed 
theirtown. Such was the fate of that once great and 
flourishing city, which in times of remote antiquity was 
doubtless the chief port of its cognate Adriatic. Even if 
not of much earlier origin, it was the principal seat of such 
commerce as the Tuscans enjoyed when their dominion ex- 
tended from that sea to the Mediterranean: so late as the 
fourth century Pliny speaks of its “noble harbour :” and, at 
the period which we are now considering, it retained suf- 
ficient power to need the direct chastisement of Venice; 
but in’our own days both man and nature appear jointly to 
have conspired against its prosperity. It is still, indeed, 
the seat of a bishop, but it has dwindled into a mean and 
ruined village, rejected even by the sea bearing its name, 
and removed, by one of those changes not uncommon on a 
shifting coast, no less than eighteen miles from the waters 
which once bore riches to its haven. 

Dominico Flabenigo, who succeeded to the throne in 
fs 1030, procured the enactment of an important and 
1030, most salutary law. The state had hitherto been 

* saved from hereditary usurpation solely by the fre- 
quent recurrence of insurrection and, occasionally, of law- 
less bloodshed. The greater number of doges had endea- 
voured to perpetuate the succession in their own families ; 
five had already sprung from a simgle stock; several had 
been associated without even the nominal consent of the 
people ; and the remedies which the republic had been com- 
velled to apply in four instances were no milder than death 
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or banishment. A law was now proposed that no successor 
should in future be named during the lifetime of the reign- 
ingdoge. It was unanimously accepted, recorded as a fun- 
damental institute of the government, and ever afterward 
observed inviolably. 

The chroniclers have presented an amusing picture of the 
luxurious habits of the Constantinopolitan fair one 
who shared the crown of Dominico Silvio, a later Teeg. 
doge. Such, we are assured, was the extent of her / : 
refinement—adeo morosa furt elegantid,—that she banished 
the use of plain water from her toilet, and washed herself 
only with the richest and most fragrant medicated prepara- 
tions. Her apartments were so saturated with perfumes, 
that those who were unaccustomed to such odours often 
fainted upon entering ;* and as the climax of sinful in- 
dulgence (for such it appears to the narrator) in the inordi- 
nate pride of her evil heart, she refused to employ her fingers 
in eating, and never touched her meat unless with a golden 
fork. Her end was in miserable contrast with these Syba- 
ritic manners. She was stricken with a sore disease, con- 
sidered, no doubt, as an especial judgment ; and her suffer- 
ings, which were long protracted, were of such a nature as 
to excite rather the disgust than the pity of her attendants.t+ 

Vitale Faliero, who was next called to the throne, 
largely benefited the republic by skilful negotiations. = OE 
The Greek emperor, Comnenus, renounced in favour 3 
of Venice the pretensions which he had hitherto asserted to 
nominal sovereignty over Dalmatia; he granted a free en- 
trance to her ships into all his ports, and assigned ware- 
houses for their goods; he naturalized her residents at 
Constantinople, and he compelled the merchants of Amalfi 
to pay an annual tribute to the cathedral of St. Mark. The 
establishment of a fair in honour of that saint, which oc- 
curred about this time, by mingling the purposes of devotion 
with those of commerce, attracted numerous throngs of 
visiters to the Venetian capital, who by the largeness of their 


* The Venetian ladies are still morbidly sensible to the smell of per 
fumes. Mr. W.8. Rose, in his very agreeable Letters from the North 
of Italy, describes them as fainting at the odour of common essences, 
and speaks of well-authenticated instances of deaths in childbed from, 


girnilar causes. 
t Sabeliico, Decad.I. lib. iv. ad ann. 1071, who cites Damianus 
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expenditure contributed to the increase of the national 
wealth. So lucrative did these institutions prove, that other 
canonized remains received similar honours ; and such was 
the consequent ardour with which relics were collected, as 
allurements for pilgrim-merchants, that when the agents 
who had been despatched to purchase the body of San 
Tarasio, a defunct patriarch of Constantinople, failed in 
their bidding, the saint was transported to the Adriatic by 
means very little in accordance with honesty. 

A new and far wider scene of conquest was opened by 
this alliance with Constantinople; and the narrow limits 
of the Adriatic were no longer to bound the Venetian 
dominion. It is not here that we need trace the rise of the 
crusades, nor the manifold causes which summoned the 
whole armed population of Europe to a romantic and 
perilous warfare in the East. The part borne by Venice in 
these expeditions rendered her most illustrious: the con- 
sequences were greater than her most sanguine citizens 
could dare to imagine in their warmest and most glowing 
dreams of ambition; and it is only to her share in this ex- 
traordinary portion of history, and to the brilliant results 
which she drew from it, that we propose to confine our 
narrative. 

To whatever extent Venice may have partaken in the 
general religious enthusiasm which filled the ranks of the 
crusaders, there were reasons also of worldly policy which 
must have prompted her to be among the most forward in 
any contest of which the Hast was to be the theatre. 
Greatly as she might desire the expulsion of the Infidels 
who profaned the holy places and engrossed the wealth of 
Syria; and much as she might wish to supplant the present 
possessors of spots so favourable to religious ardour and to 
oriental commerce ; her interests no less powerfully de- 
manded that she should prevent the intrusion of those who 
were likely to become competitors with herself; and she 
could not but foresee that in the same proportion in which 
other European nations became established in the Levant, 
even so her own mercantile prosperity was about to be 
diminished. Whatever hesitation, therefore, might at first 
be felt, must have been owing to the natural coldness and 
repugnance, or rather the alarm and jealousy, with which 
the Greek emperor observed the approach of those vas¢ 
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armaments which were pouring into his neighbourhood 
from the West. Venice was in too close connexion with 
Constantinople, and, for the present, too deeply concerned 
in preserving her amicable relations with that court, to run 
the hazard of giving offence by acting contrary to its wishes. 
Two years, therefore, appear to have elapsed after the de- 
parture of the first champions of the Cross, before the re- 
public determined to provide her contingent to the great 
confederacy; and in the very outset an event occurred 
sufficiently manifesting how little likely she was to forget 
her private and national advantages in the furtherance of 
the general cause. The fleet which sailed from 

the Adriatic, while Vitale Michieli was doge, con ion, 
sisted of somewhat more than two hundred vessels, 
of which one-half was furnished by the Dalmatian ports. 
Arrived off Rhodes, it formed a junction with a Pisan arma- 
ment, bound to the same coasts and directed to the same 
object. The two republics were on terms of professed amity . 
with each other, when an unseemly difference, ill according 
with the avowed motives of their expedition, led toa dis- 
pute and a battle. The little island of San Nicolo contained 
the body of the saint from whom it was named—a deposite 
of much value in the eyes of the Venetians, for reasons 
which we have just stated. Whether the purchasers were 
niggardly in the price which they offered, or whether the 
Caloyers, to whom the merchandise belonged, were exorbi- 
tant in their demands, is not now to be ascertained ; but the 
Venetians, unable to complete a satisfactory bargain, re- 
solved to possess by force that which they could not obtain 
by negotiation. The relics were torn from their shrine, and 
conveyed to one of the Venetian galleys ; not, however, to 
be received in peace; for the partition of the spoil became 
an object of dispute between the allies. The Pisans urged, 
that, being on the spot, they were entitled to at least half 
the body; the Venetians denied their claim to any part of 
it. Angry words were quickly succeeded by direct hostili- 
ties; and the two Christian fleets, designed to rescue the 
holy sepulchre from unbelievers, diverted their arms in the 
first instance to purposes of mutual destruction, for the pos- 
session of a dead man’s bones. The superior number of 
the Venetians did not allow victory to be long suspended ; 
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and the capture of twenty Pisan galleys and of five thow 
sand prisoners was the result of the contest. 

The coast of Syria was occupied by the crusaders, and 
it was there that the aid of the Venetians would have been 
most effectual: true, however, to the pursuit of gain, they 
directed their course after this engagement to Smyrna, an 
undefended town, which could not offer resistance to their 
pillage. Whether they assisted afterward in the blockade 
and conquest of Jaffa is by no means certain; sure it is, 
however, that before the approach of winter they returned 
to their harbours, bearing with them the fruits of their 
piracy, and devoutly committing the relics of San Nicolo 
to a chapel on the isle of Lido. In the following campaign, 
they partook in some degree in the successes at Ascalon 
and at Caiapha: but their co-operation was tardy and lan- 

guid. The more vigorous exertions of the next 
Hee doge, Ordelafo Faliero, contributed to the reduction 
* of Acre, of Sidon, and of Berythus; and, as the 
Christian arms advanced in Palestine, Venice, no Jess than 
the other maritime republics, largely partook of the benefits 
of conquest; and the seeds of future jealousy were sown 
among them by the very equality of partition. If Venice 
obtained, from the profuse liberality of Baldwin, one-fourth 
part of the city of Acre, a free commerce throughout his 
new kingdom of Jerusalem, and an immunity within its 
limits from all jurisdiction excepting that of her own magis- 
trates, still the possession of a quarter of Antioch, and the 
envied dignity of patriarch of the Holy City accorded to the 
Pisans, and the grant of similar distinctions or commercial 
privileges to the Genoese were calculated to excite alarm 
in a rival power. To what fearful extent these apprehen- 
sions spread themselves we shall hereafter perceive. 

Faliero, before the close of his reign, was summoned to 
aes the reduction of Zara, which had opened her gates 
1115, %© the King of Hungary. The triumph of the doge 
* was complete: he defeated the invaders, and pursued 
them into their mountain fastnesses; and, having suffi- 
ciently punished the revolters, he was invested on his return 
to Venice with the title of Duke of Croatia. Within three 
years, a fresh spirit of disaffection manifested itself, and the 
Hungarions again advanced. The result was widely dif- 
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ferent. Faliero was mortally wounded in a battle 

under the walls of Zara, and the few of his troops #20 
who escaped from the field regained their transports Eiht 
with difficulty. The King of Hungary, elated by his success, 
refused the terms proposed to him, and consented only to a 
suspension of arms during the next five years. 

The resources of the state, however, were too powerful 
to be impaired by this partial reverse ; and the slight dis- 
grace attaching to it was soon to be obliterated by fresh 
and more distinguished triumphs in the East. There, the 
second Baldwin, pressed on all hands by the Infidels, solicited 
the general aid of Christendom; and while his ambassadors 
were awakening the pious zeal and stimulating the com- 
mercial appetite of the Venetians, news of his capture and 
of the imminent peril of Jerusalem accelerated the succours 
which they were preparing to furnish. The doge Domi-. 
nico Michieli commanded an armament which has. been, 
estimated at not less than two hundred vessels ; and among 
these were several galleys of more than ordinary dimen- 
sions, each banked with a hundred oars and each oar 
requiring two men to ply it. The Saracen fleet was 
stationed in the bay of Jaffa; and perceiving at first lee. 
only a few ships of burden, which Michieli had placed “°° 
in the van to cover his advance, was unapprehensive. of 
attack. The battle began at daybreak, and an untoward 
event, in its very commencement, increased the terror into 
which the Infidels had been thrown by their surprise. The 
galley bearing the doge himself, being a swifter vessel than 
1s mates, first entered the enemy’s line; and, as chance 
determined, bore down upon the Saracen admiral: the 
shock was irresistible, and the hostile vessel sank with all 
x crew. As the conflict became general, the Saracens, 
dispirited by the loss of their chief, fought every: where at 
disadvantage. Yet their resistance was long andt bloody ; 
the two entire lines were engaged ship to ship, and it was 
rhiefly by their desperate resolution in boarding that the 
Venetians were in the end successful and the enemy was 
completely destroyed. Some allowance may, perhaps, be 
made for the rhetorical’ style of the Archbishop of: Tyre 
when he records the hideous slaughter in this action: the 
victors, he assures us, however incredible it may sound, 
stoo' on their decks ankle-deep in the blood of their foes , 
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the sea, for a circuit of two miles (Furcherius enlarges this 
space to four), was tinged with a scarlet die ; and the nu- 
merous unburied corpses which floated to the shore bred a 
contagious disorder by their putrescence. Michieli sullied 
his victory by the cruel execution of his chief prisoners ; 
and, leaving his fleet at Jaffa, hastened on in person to 
Jerusalem, where he celebrated the festival of Christmas. 
There, sagaciously directing the excitement which his 
recent victory had produced, he ecncluded with the council 
of regency a treaty most advantageous-to the interests of 
his republic. One-fourth of Acre, as we have already seen, 
had been granted to the Venetians. A new allotment be- 
stowed on them an entire street in each city of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, with a bath, a bakehouse, a‘market, and 
a church ; all their imports were permitted to pass free 
from duty; no taxes were to be paid by them; and so para- 
mount an authority was attributed to their magistrates, that 
in all cases in which a resident Venetian was defendant, he 
was to be tried in his own native courts, and it was solely 
as prosecutor that he was compelled to appear before a 
royal judge. In the partition of future conquests, a third 
of Tyre, Ascalon, and their dependencies, when won (a 
‘consequence upon which the sanguine hopes of the cru- 
saders always reckoned), was to be assigned to the Vene- 
uians; who, as some acknowledgment for this territory, 


were to supply a third of the garrison of Tyre; but even 


these troops were to be maintained and paid at the king’s 
expense, who set apart for the purpose 300 golden besants. 

His future services thus amply rewarded beforehand, the 
doge prepared for the field. While the impression of their 
defeat was recent, it was naturally supposed that the Infi- 
dels would feel discouraged ; and that some great enterprise 
might be successfully undertaken. But to what quarter 
was this enterprise to be directed?  Forethought was not 
among the qualities which marked the crusading chiefs ; and 
it would have been idle to expect that any plan for a future 
campaign should have been meditated and digested, or that 
they should even know on what point their foe was most 
vulnerable. But supernatural guidance, it was believed, 
was always at hand to supply any defect of human pru- 
dence ; and to this decision the Christian fortunes were 
antrusted. The names of the chief Syrian cities, or at least 
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of Tyre and Ascalon, concerning which most doubt existed, 
were written on separate papers and deposited in an urm. 
This urn was placed upon the altar; and after the 
celebration of a solemn mass, an orphan child was Piss 
employed to draw out the lot which was to decide the : 
march of the crusading hosts. Tyre was the name borne 
by the fatal scroll ; and no object of greater importance or 
of greater difficulty could have been selected ; for the joint 
forces of the sultans of Damascus and Egypt, under able 
commanders, garrisoned, with no incompetent numbers, the 
vast circuit of its walls; and nineteen miles of ramparts 
bristled with armed defenders. ‘The sea encompassed it on 
all sides, save where a channel, in its narrowest part more 
than half a mile in breadth, was crossed by the mole which 
Alexander had constructed 1400 years before ; and which, 
if it bore witness that Tyre might in the end be won, 
proved at the same time the gigantic efforts demanded for 
its reduction. The conqueror of the world had almost aban- 
doned this city in despair; nor was it till after seven months 
of unparalleled toil and the loss of more blood than all 
Persia cost him, that he entered its breach by storm. But 
a few years antecedent to the siege, now contemplated, the 
mightiest efforts of the crusaders had been directed against 
it im vain. 

Three months, from the middle of February, were fruit- 
lessly expended in assaults perpetually repulsed. The port, 
flanked by towers and guarded by a double wall, was not to 
be forced ; and the mole, yet more strongly intrenched and 
fortified, gave additional defence to the garrison rather than 
means of approach to the besiegers. No symptoms either : 
of distress or weakness appeared within the city ; and it 
was known that the Sultan of Damascus was hastening to 
its relief. Among the confederates, on the other hand, 
incessant and, as it seemed, hopeless efforts had produced 
irritation and discontent ; and_a, spirit of jealousy began to 
exhibit itself between the forces employed on the different 
services. The troops investing the city by land murmured 
at their unremitted hardships ; and, contrasting their own 
daily perils and labours with the ease and security of those 
who were engaged in the blockade by sea, looked with an 
evil and suspicious eye upon their Venetian allies. This 
danger was observed, encountered, and remedied by the 
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promptitude of Michieli; and history presents few speci- 
mens of more chivalrous self-abandonment than that upon 
which he resolved. Stripping the entire fleet of its equip- 
ments, he ordered the rowage, masts, sails, and rudders to 
be borne with him tothecamp. ‘ These,” he said, pointing 
to the burdens of his attendants, “are the pledges of our 
fidelity and of our participation in dangers which ought to 
be common to all. We can no longer have it even in our 
power, if it could be supposed to be in our will, to quit the 
walls, and the slightest gale will expose us to far greater 
peril than that of mortal combat!” -This substantial proof 
of sincerity, and the politic advance at the same time of 
one hundred thousand ducats for the payment of the sol- 
diers, restored confidence at once among the allies. A 

eneral voice deprecated the useless exposure to danger 
which the Venetians proffered, and all hands assisted in 
refitting the fleet, the active services of which might soon 
be demanded. 

The siege was still vigorously, but not more successfully, 
pressed ; and two other months passed away without dimi- 
nution of courage or constancy on either hand, although 
scarcity began to appear within the walls. Accident, in the 
end, presented occasion for a fortunate stratagem. One of 
those carrier-pigeons which the orientals employ as mes- 
sengers, was seen passing over the camp, and, terrified by 
a loud shout which the besiegers raised, fell into their hands. 
The despatch fastened to its wing announced speedy as- 
sistance from the Sultan of Damascus ; but it was easy to 
substitute intelligence of a directly contrary nature, to an- 
nounce that this chief was hard pressed in another direction, 
and compelled to abandon. Tyre to its own resources. The 
bird, laden with this forged communication, was released 
and flew to the city. There the garrison believed the un- 
welcome news, and hopeless of that relief upon which they 
had placed their main dependence, surrendered on terms. 
Ascalon, upon which the Christian arms were next directed, 
soon afterward fell an easy conquest. 

These successes awakened a new and unexpected enemy 
to Venice. The Greek empire, long conscious of her own 
weakness, and doubtful whether the hazard to which she 
was exposed by the Infidels was not less immediate than 
that which might be apprehended from the establishment of 
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a powerful European dominion on her frontiers, abandoned 
herself to the impulses of fear and jealousy ; and, by aim- 
ing a blow which she was too nerveless to strike with effect, 
provoked the very dangers which she sought to avoid. Her 
cruisers received orders to interrupt the Venetian commerce, 
and to capture the merchant vessels of the republic wher- 
ever they were to be met. It is not disputed that there were 
yet other causes of irritation ; for Johannes Comnenus, who 
at that time filled the throne of Constantinople, was among 
the best and wisest of her princes, and is not likely to have 
yielded to any rash intemperance of anger. The crusaders, 
unfortunately, had carried with them to the East the most 
undisguised contempt for a people whom they affected to 
consider as barbarians, and had consequently been little so- 
licitous to show respect either to their laws or their religion. 
Pride was among the most besetting sins of the champions 
of the holy sepulchre ; and the great share which belonged 
to the Venetians in the reduction of Tyre, one of the most 
brilliant exploits of the Christian chivalry, might diminish, 
even in them, that moderation by which they had hitherto 
been distinguished, and exchange the deference with which 
they had been accustomed to regard the court of Constanti- 
nople for a manner more conformed to the haughty demean- 
our of their brethren in arms. Be this as it may, the first 
avowed hostility was committed by the emperor; and Michieli 
lost no time in inflicting reprisals, for which he possessed 
ready means. His fleet swept and desolated the imperial 
coast ; and the doge, no longer required before Tyre or Asca- 
lon, proceeded to Rhodes which he sacked and pillaged ; 
Scio underwent a like fate, and here he fixed his winter- 
quarters. In the following spring his ravages extended 
over the whole Archipelago ; when Samos, Paros, Mitylene, 
Andros, Lesbes, and other islands were visited with relent- 
less vengeance ; and, in pursuance of that detestable traffic 
of which there are traces in Venetian commerce even before 
the middle of the eighth century, the choicest youth of 
both sexes were torn away from those unhappy islands to be 
sold as slaves. Hence, pessing to the shores of the Morea, 
Michieli spread similar destruction; and in his homeward 
voyage, while ascending the Adriatic, he chastised some 
rebellious towns in Dalmatia, and taught the citizens of Se- 
benigo, Trau, Spalatro, ~ Belgrade how dangerous it 
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was to trifle with fidelity. In this wide-visiting devastation, 
Michieli appears not to have encountered a single check. 
Whether on his return to Venice he abdicated his power, or 
died in possession of it, has been disputed; but it is not 
doubtful that he had fully earned and merited the expres- 
sive title with which the epitaph engraven on his monu- 
ment commences, Terror Grecorum jacet hic. 
Under his successor, Pietro Polani, we read of a short 
and successful campaign against Padua, remarkable 
§ 1 na only as being the first occasion on which the Vene- 
* tians, already increased in power far disproportionate 
to their native population, employed mercenaries in their 
service. Another Comnenus, Manuel, had succeeded to 
the Greek throne, and the empire was endangered 
a 1 ne by the invasion of Roger of Sicily who had occupied 
* Corfu, pillaged the neighbouring coasts, and, after 
forcing the Dardanelles, had threatened to burn Constanti- 
nople itself. Manuel, in his distress willing to forget recent 
dissensions, eagerly sought to renew more ancient alliances 
with Venice; and the republic had powerful motives to 
assist in repressing an active and ambitious prince possess- 
ing a large tract bordering on the Adriatic, and already es- 
tablished in the Levant. The offers of Manuel, therefore, 
were accepted with a ready ear; for, exclusively of the jea- 
lousy with which the Venetians naturally regarded the 
King of Sicily, they were allured by new commercial privi- 
leges which opened to them the hitherto forbidden ports of 
Cyprus, Candia, and Megalopolis. | 
Corfu was speedily recovered, but not without occurrences 
which threatened an immediate dissolution of the alliance, and 
evinced the insecurity of the basis on which it rested. The 
camp was a scene of perpetually renewed discord ; and on one 
occasion, the Venetians, worsted in a general fray, retreated 
to a little island, Asteris, between Ithaca and Cephalonia, 
whence they attacked and burned many of the Greek ships. 
Having captured the imperial galley itself, they decorated 
the state-cabin with drapery of cloth of gold and rich purple 
tapestries; and selecting a vagabond Ethiopian, distin- 
guished for his ugliness and enormities as a representative 
of Manuel, they carried him in mock triumph round the 
fleet and celebrated his coronation. The ridicule was 
chiefly directed against Manuel’s swarthiness of complexion; 
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and the Byzantine historian, from whom we derive these 
particulars, is deeply concerned for the honour of his master’s 
personal appearance. ‘ Manuel,” says Nicetas, “had not 
yellow locks like a cornfield; his hue was dark and sun- 
burnt, yet it was the hue of the bride in the Canticles, 
black, but comely.”* 

ee In the early part of the reign of Vitale Michieli II., who 
succeeded Polani, the disputes between the holy see 
and the Western empire were agitating all Christen- 1156 
dom; and on the first double election to the pope- : 
dom, the Venetians, anxious to diminish the increasing pre- 
ponderance of Frederic Barbarossa in Italy, espoused the 
cause of Alexander III. in opposition to Victor IV., who 
was supported by the emperor. The troops of Padua, 
Vicenza, Ferrara, and Verona, under the emperor’s orders, 
immediately laid waste Loredo and portions of the Milanese ; 
and while the Venetian forces were occupied in repelling 
this aggression, Ulric, the patriarch of Aquileia, profited by 
their absence to revive an ancient feud. The hatred of the 
church of Aquileia against that of Grado, which it considered 
as an unauthorized intruder upon its rights, had been 
transmitted undiminished through a course of more than 
six centuries ; and Ulric, inheriting this feeling in its utter- 
most bitterness, gladly seized an opportunity of plundering 
his defenceless rival. Heading his canons, the patriarch 
crossed over to Grado, and was conveying its booty to his 
vessels when he found himself unexpectedly arrested by a 
Venetian fleet. He obtained his liberty; but it was at a 
price to which he would, probably, have preferred the most 
costly expenditure of treasure; for the ransom which he 
was compelled to pay conveyed his memory in ridicule 
almost to our own times, and materially contributed to per- 
petuate the popular Venetian contempt for the spiritual 
dignity of Aquileia. Every year, on the Carnival Thurs- 
day, the patriarch was obliged to send to Venice a bull and 
twelve boar pigs, a deputation representing himself and his 
chapter. The ambassadors were paraded through the prin- 
cipal streets, and then slaughtered with mock solemnity in 
the presence of the doge, who distributed their carcasses 


among the people. 


* Manuel Comnenus, ii. 5. 
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The holyday on which this mummery was exhibited 
(Giovedi grasso, or, as it is called in the Venetian dialect, 
Ziobbagrasso) was celebrated with particular festivity; 
among other annual spectacles exhibited to the populace 
was the descent of a voltigeur from a rope fixed to the 
summit of the Campanile (a height of three hundred and 
forty feet) to a balcony in the ducal palace; and some 
marvellous feats of balancing (Le Forze d’ Ercole), in which 
a pyramid of tumblers was raised on each other’s shoulders 
for six stages, in the last of which, the crowning-man stood 
upon his head. Besides attending the procession of the 
bull, the doge had a yet more martial duty to perform on this 
festival. In the great hall of the palace (La Sala del 
Piovego) was arranged some pasteboard scenery represent- 
ing the castles of such lords of Friuli as had espoused the 
cause of the patriarch. These fortresses were attacked by 
the doge and his council, and beaten down by them with 
clubs ; and till the reign of Andrea Gritti, in 1524, each 
succeeding prince submitted to enact the chief part in this 
buffoonery. After that time, nothing further was required 
but that he should be spectator of the bull-bait (for such in 
latter days it became) from the balcony of the red columns. 

But events of a far graver character were impending over 
Venice. The Sicilians and Venetians were now almost 
equal objects of alarm to Manuel Comnenus ; and, regard- 
less of the widely different relations in which each had 
recently stood to his empire, he sought to embroil them 
with each other; sand proffered his alliance to that party 
which would commence the quarrel. The hand of his 
daughter was tendered to the King of Sicily, and was 
refused. Nor were the emperor’s negotiations with the 
republic more successful, for her government was well 
acquainted with the value of a commercial treaty which it 
had obtained from Sicily, and which had been inviolably 
observed. The doge, apprehensive of measures of violence 
to which Manuel might perhaps be hurried by disappoint- 
ment, issued an order that all Venetian ships and residents 
should immediately withdraw from the imperial territories ; 
and Manuel, in reprisal for this interruption of commerce, 
invaded Dalmatia; at the same time disavowing all hostile 
intentions, and affirming that, upon the re-establishment of 
former confidential relations, he would not hesitate to coun- 
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termand his troops. The Venetians, anxious for peace, 
and imbued more with the spirit of merchants than that of 
either statesmen or soldiers, fell into the snare; and no 
sooner had their traders returned and their vessels re-entered 
the Greek ports, than the first were thrown into prison and 
the second confiscated. From Nicetas, we learn that the 
chief sufferers, under this violent breach of the law of 
nations, were the provincial residents. Most of those who 
traded in the capital, especially such as were unmarried, 
effected their escape ; having embarked by night in a three- 
masted vessel, the largest which had hitherto been built. 
The Greeks pursued them with a numerous and well-armed 
flotilla: yet the Venetians, from the superior loftiness of 
their ship, from her extreme rapidity of sailing before a fair 
wind, and, not least, from the courage and gallant bearing 
of the crew, baffled all attacks, and outstripping their 
pursuers, gained the Adriatic in safety. 

The consternation excited at Venice when this unlooked- 
for intelligence arrived was to be equalled only by the pro- 
found and general resentment which inflamed all ranks. 
The populace with loud cries demanded war; the streets 
echoed with execrations against the Greeks ; and every hand 
was employed inequippinganarmament. One entire family, 
the Justiniani (Venice contained not a more ancient or more 
noble house), reviving the self-devotion of the Roman Fabii, 
volunteered their whole race to the service of their country, 
and embarked a hundred combatants in her defence. The 
young eagerly thronged to partake of the dangers of the 
expedition; and those too far advanced in years to bear 
their share in arms, in order that they might retain as little 
as possible in common with their detested enemy, shaved 
their beards, in abhorrence of the opposite fashion prevalent 
among the Greeks. Still, money was wanting to the public 
coffers ; and the doge, having exhausted every other financial 
expedient, was obliged to have recourse to a forced loan 
from the most opulent citizens, each being required to con- 
tribute according to his ability. On.this occasion, the 
chamber of loans (La Camera deg! imprestiti) was estab- 
lished. To this chamber the contributors were made} 
creditors, at an annual interest of four per cent.; a rate far | 
below the standard of the age. These creditors, in process/ 
of time, were incorporated into a company for the manage~ 
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ment of their joint concerns; and thus formed the basis 
upon which afterward was erected the Bank of Venice, the 
most ancient establishment of its kind, and the model of all 
similar institutions. The method in which the above-named 
loan was repaid is believed to be the earliest instance on 
record of the funding system, and the first example in any 
country of a permanent national debt. 

Searcely three months had expired before Vitale found 

himself at the head of one hundred and twenty 
yt well-manned vessels; and, fired with the hope of 
* vengeance, sailed for Dalmatia. There, such cities as 
had revolted were most severely punished. The lives of the 
Ragusans were spared, at the intercession of their arch- 
bishop ; but it was on condition of subservience in spiritual 
matters to the patriarch of Grado (provided the papal consent 
could be obtained), and of the destruction of their fortifica- 
tions. On the appearance of the fleet off Negropont, the 
governor of that island approached the doge in lowliest sup- 
plication. He represented that the intentions of his master 
were, undoubtedly, pacific; that the strong measures which 
he had taken could have resulted only from false informa- 
tion of hostile designs on the part of the republic; that he 
would pledge himself for the most entire and satisfactory 
atonement; and that, meantime, it would be far wiser to 
seek explanation by an embassy than by any hasty violence 
to plunge both nations headlong into the calamities of war. 
/ The artifice of the wily Greek prevailed; envoys were 
. despatched to Constantinople, and the doge retired to winter- 
quarters at Scio. 

Delay was the sole object of Manuel in admitting this em- 
bassy ; and his ministers, deeply versed in the lingering pro- 
jcesses of negotiation, continually embarrassed the discus- 
\sions by new and unexpected questions. Every hour thus 
gained, if it did not positively diminish the strength of the — 
Venetians, increased that of their opponents, by affording a 
longer time for preparation ; and, moreover, left an opening 
for the occurrence of some favourable chance which might 
altogether remove their danger. Such a chance did indeed 
occur; and its consequences, as they far exceeded all cal- 
culation, so must they have infinitely surpassed the warmest 

| hopes of the Greeks. The plague broke out in the quarters 
\at Scio; and when the ambassadors, wearied by repeated 
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procrastination, and no longer perceiving any clew which 
might guide them through the ever-lengthening maze of 
diplomacy, returned to announce their unsuccessful mission, 
they found the flourishing camp which they had quitted but) 
a few short months before changed into one vast lazar-house.| 
Few of the troops had escaped the deadliest stroke of pesti- 
lence, and of those few a very small portion was still able 
to bear arms. From want of effective numbers to man his 
fleet, the doge had been compelled to burn many of his ves- 
sels ; and the further progress of the enterprise thus became 
impossible. Happy, indeed, might he consider himself, if he 
were permitted to regain the Lagune with the shattered relics 
of hishost. Inthe Greek islands, it is scarcely necessary to 
look beyond natural causes and national habits for the origin 
of the plague at any time; but a belief prevailed, which, 
even if unfounded on truth, at least evinces the bitterness 
of animosity with which Manuel was regarded, it was 
afhrmed that he had resorted to the treacherous and dia+ 
bolical expedient of poisoning the waters. 

The fleet was exposed to fresh disasters in its homeward 
voyage. Partly from the weakness of the crews, partly from 
the unskilfulness of those to whom the pilotage was neces« 
sarily intrusted, many ships were abandoned and destroyed, 
and many others were wrecked. That gorgeous armament, 
the pride of Venice and the terror of the East, which had 
so recently filled the bosom of the Adriatic with its swelling 
sails, now stealthily crept along its coasts, reduced to little 
more than seventeen unserviceable barks. Not a family 
throughout the capital was uninvolved in the general calam- 
ity. The voice of mourning was heard in every house ; 
and of those brave hearts among the Justiniani which the) 
bond of patriot leve had knit together, as the strength of a’ 
single man, not one now throbbed with life. Their resem- 
blance to the Fabii was destined to be complete. Like them, 
they had given all to their country; and all had_ perished 
for her: as with them, too, a single root was found for their 
revival. With the Fabii it was a boy, too green for arms, 
who had remained in Rome : a forgotten monk, drawn from} 
the shade of acloister and released from his vow of celi+ 
bacy, preserved to Venice a name which was often again to! 

ive lustre to her annals. 

Calamity stopped not here; nor was the plague left behind 
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with the dead at Scio. The dying conveyed it to Venice, 
amid whose crowded population it spread most rapidly and 
destructively. The populace, imbittered by the failure of 
brilliant hopes, smarting under the keen sense of unrevenged 
national wrongs, and preyed upon by a frightful disease, 
sought some object on which to vent the fury engendered by 
these manifold causes of irritation. In the tempests of the 
passions, as in those of the elements, it is to the highest 
places, for the most part, that the thunderbolt directs its 
stroke ; and the doge was held responsible net only for the 
political disasters which greater firmness, perhaps, might 
have averted, but also for the physical evils which it exceeded 
any human power to control. His palace was beset by a 
ferocious rabble; and Vitale, having fruitlessly attempted 
in the first instance to appease and then to escape from the 
tumult, fell beneath the rage of his own citizens. The 
state, maddened by sedition, stained with the blood of its 
prince, and desolated by pestilence, appeared to tremble on 
the utmost verge of destruction. It had, in truth, arrived 
‘at one of those great crises in the history of nations, of 
which the result is either total dissolution or reinvigoration 
| with more than former strength. 
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Tue frequent convulsions which it has hitherto been our 
task to record in the government of Venice had not only 
given birth to numerous factions, but, as a still more fatal 
consequence, had materially impaired that reverence for 
authority which “hedges in the majesty of princes,” and is 
among their truest and surest defences. So rudely and in- 
artificially was the framework of the Venetian polity con- 
structed, that it seemed not to admit any repair without a 
tuinous disjunction of all its parts ; and the sole remedy for 
the unsoundness of a single member was found in an opera- 
tion which endangered the whole fabric. The chief fault 
arose from the unmeasured excess of power with which the 
doge had originally been invested. Wholly irresponsible 
and unchecked, it is little a matter of surprise that this 
magistrate frequently abused his colossal strength; and 
whenever he did so, revolt and violence were the only re- 
sources open to the oppressed, who had not yet been gifted 
with more gentle and more legal weapons from which they 
might derive protection. 

ne authority only, besides that of the doge, appears to 
have been recognised at this early period; a tribunal of 
whose origin and positive duties little can now be told, but 
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which, from the number of its members, bore the name of 
the Forty (I Quaranta). Whatever might be its usual funce 
tions (which probably seldom exceeded those of judicial ade 
ministration), being the only permanent body known to the 
state, it possessed for the moment, at a season of anarchy 
like that which succeeded the assassination of Michieli, 4 
most important and paramount influence ; and this influence 
was exercised, during the short duration of power now 
afforded it, in producing an entire change in the elements 
and constitution of government. The XL. may be cons 
sidered as representatives of the chief families in Venice 3 
and, as such, no less averse ftom a popular than from a 
despotic sway, equally hostile to the rule of the many and 
of one. It was to strike at the root of both these forms, 
and to raise in their stead the domination of its own caste; 
that the efforts of this body were how successfully directed. 
Hitherto the choice of a doge had been vested, either 
ostensibly or virtually, in the suffrages of the whole assembled 
people. In many instances it is plain that the prince was 
elected by acclamation; and even if superior worth or wealth, 
or secret influence of any other kind, at any time enabled 
a candidate to dispense with the strict form of soliciting 
votes at a general assembly, it was not till he had been pre- 
sented before the citizens, had solemnly sworn to govern 
them discreetly and justly, and had been carried in the 
seat of honour (él pozzo) round the Piazza di San Marco, 
to receive their gratulations of assent which supplied the 
direct tendering of votes, that he was conveyed to the palace 
and circled with the ducal corno, or berretta,* at the head 
of the giants’ stairs. This licentious and irregular process, 
which, while it bore some outwatd semblance of liberty, 
was in truth adapted to assist the views of factious and 
ambitious individuals, was now abolished for one by nomeans 
better calculated to establish genuine freedom. A law was 


* The ducal bonnet is probably of Eastern origin. ‘The ball with 
which it terminated was a diamond of great price, in the centre was an 
inestimable ruby, and it was bordered with a rich edging of pearls and 
other jewels. Every thing connected with Venetian etiquette was em- 
blematical of some mystery: thus the corno was not placed on the head 
of the newly elected doge till he had ascended the last step of the giants’ 
stairs; in order to show that he could not arrive at the highest dignity 
without having passed step by step through all the lower charges of tha 
state, 
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passed, transferring the right of election into the hands of a 
select few. Eleven citizens were named by whom this 
choice was to be determined ; and, in the first instance, they 
fulfilled their duties nobly, and distinguished themselves by 
a signal instance of high-minded abstinence and integrity. 
To render any election complete, a majority of nine voices 
out of the eleven was required ; and these were found united 
in favour of one of their own body, Orio Malipieri. Far, 
however, from coveting the proffered sceptre, he modestly 
pleaded his own incapacity to administer it, and urged his 
brethren to look again for some one of more vigorous facul- 
ties and of wealthier fortunes. 

Sebastiano Ziani, the citizen whom he named as uniting 
both these qualifications, was approved. and pre- 
sented as their future sovereign to the people, by % aes 
whom this invasion of their former privileges was 4 
neither resented nor opposed. Perhaps this tranquillity 
arose from the jealous precautions which had been directed 
no less against the preponderance of the chief magistrate 
than of the populace; for the prerogative of the new doge 
had been most materially curtailed before he was advanced 
to his dignity. To escape the necessity of any frequent 
convention of the general assemblies, always tumultuous 
and inefficient for the discharge of public business, a great 
council of four hundred and eighty members was proposed 
as a substitute for these larger meetings, which, though not 
immediately suppressed, were thus stripped of all essential 
power, and gradually fell into desuetude. This council, 
formed indiscriminately from the mass of citizens, was to 
be renewed annually, and its appointment was to be vested 
in twelve electors, themselves chosen annually ; two from 
each of the six districts (sestzer?) into which the capital had 
been divided ; for it was only on the deficiency of sufficient 
numbers in Venice itself—a case not very likely to occur,— 
that the other islands were -invited to assist with a supply 
of members for any department of government. From this 
body, too unwieldy, as it was conceived, for ordinary discus- 
sions, a committee of sixty, under the title of a senate, was 
appointed ta assist the doge, on the same principle as those 
advisers, the pregadi, whom it had hitherto been customary 
that he should nominate and sumtnon at his own will on 
occasions of great moment. A giunta of twenty-five or 
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thirty assistants, whose commission ceased at the termina- 
tion of the matter on which they were summoned to delib- 
erate, was sometimes added to the senate; and in the year 
1435 its numbers were doubled by the establishment of a 
permanent giunta of sixty. In the end, by the admission 
of certain magistrates who during their period of office 
were entitled to seats, the senate amounted to three hundred 
members. ‘lo complete the executive, each district of the 
city now also appointed one member of a more private coun- 
cil, which together with the doge formed what was termed 
the signory. Among these six magistrates the supreme 
authority became virtually divided ; for without their advice 
and concurrence the orders of the doge were to be wholly 
null and disregarded. The collegzo, in which these powers 
were ultimately lodged in after-times when the constitution 
became matured, consisted of twenty-six members; the 
doge, his six counsellors, the three capz di quaranta, and six- 
teen savii of different classes chosen by the senate. Of 
these three great divisions of government the grand council 
may be considered as possessing the sovereignty, the senate 
as forming the deliberative body, and the collegio as ad- 
ministering the executive department. These various inno- 
vations were introduced before the election of Ziani; and 
as they seemed to demand a more formal sanction than they 
could receive from the XL., to whom they owed their birth, 
the first act required of him after his accession was a solemn 
abandonment of the former unlimited prerogative and a 
recognition of the new laws. The great change by which) 
Venice had formerly passed at one step from democratic 
equality to despotism was not effected more rapidly or more; 
tranquilly than her present transition from despotism to) 
oligarchy. Each succeeding ‘year, as we shall perceives} 
diminished the small remnant of power which the doge was) 
permitted to retain; and henceforward he must be con-\ 
sidered as little else than the first puppet of the state, whom ‘ 
jthe leading families were content should be tricked out with © 
a title and a crown for purposes not of government but of | 
‘pageantry. e 
Ziani succeeded to a troubled throne. In the East the 
terror which Venice once inspired had died away in con- 
sequence of her recent great naval disaster; and Manuel, 
with that ferocity which cowardice for the most part ex- 
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hibits when relieved from alarm, had wreaked his vengeance 
upon the state before which he had hitherto trembled, by 
acts of personal cruelty inflicted upon such of her subjects 
as their unhappy chance placed within his grasp. To one 
of these outrages (if it be true, the most atrocious he could 
commit) we shall have occasion to revert hereafter. All of 
them were regarded silently by the Venetians; among | 
whom the growing spirit of commerce was fast extinguish- 
ing the purer love of national glory. Peace was necessary 
for the continuance of their oriental traffic; and for this 
gainful but ignoble boon they did not hesitate to offer the 
{most ignominious sacrifices. Nevertheless their solicita- 
‘tions were received with coldness, and perhaps would have 
been wholly rejected, had it not been for the respect ex- 
torted by their allies; and it was only in order to avert any 
hostility which the King of Sicily might be encouraged to 
threaten at the suggestion of the Venetian merchants, that’ 
Manuel agreed to pay them a compensation for the property 
which he had confiscated. 
The state of Italy was no less a subject of anxiety than 
that of the East. On the death of Pope Adrian IV., 
in 1159, the Christian world, as we have already igs 
hinted, had been scandalized by a schism in the pon- 
tificate; and a double election called two successors to 
infallibility and the chair of St. Peter. Victor IV., though 
ominated by the suffrages of only two cardinals in addi- 
fn to his own vote, found a more powerful support in the 
rms of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa than he could 
have derived from the unanimous voices of the whole sacred 
college: and his competitor, Alexander III., the more 
legitimate’ vicar of Christ, after having been exposed to per- 
sonal outrage during his attempted investiture and sub- 
jected to a short imprisonment, was indebted for his libera- 
|tion toa tumult of the Roman populace by whom he was 
‘befriended. Chased from Rome, Alexander passed the 
‘greater part of his future life in suffering and exile; yet 
the persecution of the emperor, constant dependence upon 
the precarious bounty of foreign princes for safety and fre- 
quently for subsistence, renewed disappointments, perpetual 
defeats, the threatening aspect of his enemies, the imbe- 
cility, if not the infidelity, of his friends—none of these evils 
had shaken his uncompromising firmness of purpose: and 
E2 
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the same fearless energy which enabled him, while sur- 
rounded by all these difficulties, to contend with, to triumph 
over, and to disgrace our English Henry, was in the end to 
place the emperor Barbarossa equally under his spiritual 
dominion. Not long after the commencement of the feud 
petween the pope and the emperor, the chief cities of Lom- 
bardy, oppressed by the yoke of Barbarossa, formed a league 
p. agamst him; and the power of this alliance was 

F 1 67 greatly increased by the failure of an attempt on 
* Rome, which he had undertaken in order to secure a 
new election to the pontificate. It was towards the end of 
July that he had commenced this siege, and the pestilential 
vapours of the Campagna, exhaled during the greatest heats 
of summer, in the autumn began to spread frightful ravages 
among his troops. The disease commonly resulting from 
malaria, so destructive to the natives themselves, raged with 
far greater fury amid strangers unaccustomed to the climate ; 
and imagination was busy in representing this contagion as 
a special judgment from Heaven, in reprisal for that sacri- 
legious daring which had violated the chosen seat of 
religion. ‘The rude soldier who during the heat of battle 
shrank not from any deed, however ferocious, now, when 
enfeebled by sickness, looked back with superstitious terror 
upon the impiety which had fired the church of Sta. Maria ; 
and considered the slow poison of the marshes, under which 
his strength was wasting away, as a Divine visitation for the 
overthrow of the images of the Redeemer and of St. Peter, 
which he had levelled in the sacred precincts of the Vatican. 
The ecclesiastics were far from backward in encouraging 
a delusion so friendly to their authority; and these physical, 
and mental causes, when in combination with each other, 


produced a result more to be dreaded than all the open’ 


hazards of war. Frederic beheld his army perishing in- 


sensibly, untouched by the sword. The most illustrious | 


of his companions in arms had fallen by an unseen stroke. ° 


Almost all the chief officers of his court, princes and names 


allied to princes, the leaders of both the great factions, the | 


Guelphs and Ghibelins, by which his native dominions 
were agitated, and whom with consummate prudence and 
dexterity he had united under himself in his present enter- 
prise, had become victims to the pestilence ; and more than 
two thousand cavaliers of noble blood, together with a pro- 
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portionate number of their followers, swelled the amount to 
a fearful total. No hope was left but an instant abandon- 
ment of these plains of death. Taking hostages, therefore, 
from the Romans, and gathering the few troops which sur- 
vived, he hastened through Tuscany, and retreated on Pavia. 
There, in spite of the superior number of the hostile Lom- 
bards by whom he was surrounded, he maintained himself 
during winter without exposure to the unequal risk of a 
battle; and in the following spring, perceiving that his 
strength must be regained not in Italy but in Germany, 
he withdrew in secret and in disguise with a handful of 
attendants. 

The league of the free cities had gained much additional 
strength by Frederic’s discomfiture; and it required a 
oe of five years before he could venture to renew 

ostilities against them. During that period it might be 
supposed that the alliance of Milan, Brescia, Mantua, Bo- 
logna, Padua, Treviso, and Verona, if it were only from 
their vicinity, must have presented strong attractions to 
Venice, hitherto a neutral spectator of the contest; and it is 
not without surprise that we find the republic entering upon 
the war for the first time under the banners of the emperor. 
Ancona was not a party to the Lombard league; but the 
protection which she received from Manuel Comnenus gave 
umbrage to Frederic, and her commercial prosperity, con- 
nected with this alliance, excited the jealousy of the Vene- 
tians: so that when Christian, archbishop-elect of Mayence 
and arch-chancellor of the empire, to whom Frederic had 
delegated the conduct of his affairs in Italy, determined to 
attack that city by land, the Venetians promised their 
assistance’ in the blockade of the port. The chronicler 
Buoncompagno, who has detailed the occurrences of this 
siege,* can scarcely find language sufficiently opprobrious 
in which to express his abhorrence of Christian. He speaks 
of him as a kite gorged by rapine, and as a crow every 
where snuffing the fumes of carrion and glutting himself 
en destruction. 

The bold promontory which shelters Ancona on the north 
is inaccessible from the sea; and the city itself, reclining 
on the side of a hill which forms a semicircular bay, offers 
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even from the land but one approach to its beautiful and 
tranquil amphitheatre. The entrance to the jort is guarded 
by a superb mole; a work of Roman magnificence, formed 
of huge stones, bound together by iron, and rising to a con- 
siderable height above the level of the sea: a marble arch 
of triumph, which still forms its entrance, records the 
memory of its founder Trajan. Yet the defence afforded by 
this mole to the harbour was by no means complete, either 
against man or the elements. One wind, the focarese, sel- 
dom arose without occasioning much damage to such ves- 
sels as trusted to their anchorage; and the fortifications 
were so inefliciently constructed, that the Venetian galleys 
were able without risk or opposition to moor themselves in 
the face of the very quays. Meantime the German army 
ravaged the neighbouring territory, and succeeded in not 
only destroying all means of sustenance, but in gradually 
circumscribing the garrison, which at first attempted more 
active warfare in the field, within the narrow-compass of its 
walls. The city was ill prepared for a siege which had not 
been foreseen; and, in addition to the evils likely to arise 
from want of precaution, the ordinary supplies had proved 
deficient from a bad preceding harvest. Unable to elude 
the strict blockade of the Venetians, the garrison felt the 
pressure of famine soon after their investment; but they 
maintained themselves with equal constancy against this 
fearful want and the often-renewed assaults of their ene- 
mies. No military operations appear more favourable to 
deeds of individual bravery than those of a siege; and 
Buoncompagno has noted several incidents of exalted 
heroism. On one occasion, while an attack from the Ger- 
mans occupied the attention of the whole garrison, the 
Venetians also effected a landing on the opposite quarter, 
and were advancing towards the city, when by a vigorous 
charge, not of regular troops, but of such inhabitants as 
lived nearest the shore, they were repulsed and driven in 
confusion upon their military engines. Rallying under 
these, they were protected by a sleet of stones and arrows, 
which appeared to forbid the eager hope of their pursuers, 
who at first threatened to fire the beleaguering works. But 
the check was not of long continuance. Reckless of all 
danger and as if bearing a charmed life, a woman, widowed, 
perhaps, during the siege (her name deserves remembrance, 
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hit was Stamura), rushed forward with a lighted torch. Her| 
‘peril was scarcely less from the weapons of her own 
countrymen than from those of her enemies; yet amid 
both, unconcerned and uninjured, she set fire to a lofty | 
wooden tower, nor quitted its base till the flames had gained | j 
such a height as made its destruction certain. The con- | 
flagration spread rapidly along the lines, and the whole | 
train of engines, the formidable but unwieldy artillery off | 
those ages, was consumed to ashes. 

Nor was this the sole loss of the Venetians. Among, 
their ships employed in the blockade was one distinguished | 
for its enormous bulk, and known on that account: by the} 
appropriate name of the World (Il Mondo). Upon the! 
deck of this gigantic vessel towers of vast dimensions had | 
been constructed, and it was regarded as the keep and 
stronghold of the naval position. A priest of Ancona, for- 
bidden by his vows from mingling in the ranks, yet thirst- 
ing for some occasion by which he also might evince his 
affection to his country, resolved to attempt the destruction 
of this galley. Being an expert swimmer he gained the 
prow, bearing an axe between his teeth, before he was per- 
ceived, and succeeded in cutting through the cables which | 
moored the ship to her anchorage. Then, rapidly diving — 
under water and rising only at intervals as he needed 
breath, he regained the shore, unharmed by the missiles 
which pursued him, amid the shouts and admiration of his 
exulting friends. The huge ship drifted among its lesser 
mates, endangering them by its own peril. It was saved 
after the loss of all its engines and much of its stores and 
lading ; but during the alarm and confusion seven other 
galleys were stranded and perished. Meantime, a repulse 
of the Germans from the walls afforded a welcome supply 
of food to the besieged ; the flesh, and even the entrails of 
several horses which had been killed being seized and de- 
voured with avidity by the starving garrison. 

As the famine pressed more sorely, the Anconitans des- 
patched one of their citizens, a man of assured discretion, 
to offer Christian the payment of a large sum of money on 
condition that he would abandon the siege. The negotia- 
tion was conducted in the oriental style of apologue. The 
arch-chancellor, on receiving the proposition, asked, in reply, 
whether that person would not deservedly be reputed a 
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fool, who, having secured the whole of a prize, consented 
to receive but a part of it? ‘ Listen,” he said, “ to this tale. 
fA certain hunter, with numerous dogs, beat about a forest 
which was the haunt of a lioness, the terror of her neigh- 
}bourhood. After he had pursued her for some time, not 
| without the loss of many of his hounds and much injury to 
‘his hunting tackle, he held her at bay in a cave from which 
‘there was no possibility of escape, and wherein she must 
‘needs perish by famine. The lioness, reduced to extremity, 
‘offered terms, and proposed to surrender one of her paws 
iif she might be permitted to go free. Tell me now, would 
‘the hunter do wisely if he were to let the lioness loose for 
_ the sake of her paw ?”—“In my opinion,” replied the envoy, 
| “the hunter should not accept the paw singly ; but if the 
lioness would deliver the tips of her ears as well as her 
paw, then he should consent to treat; for in that case he 
would shortly have her whole body at command. But in 
‘ yeturn, let me call to your recollection the greediness of the 
fowler, who, having spread his net and scattered his grain 
for pigeons, observed no less than seven of them flock to 
the bait. Looking round him, however, he forbore from 
| pulling the strings at the moment, in the idle hope of bring- 
ing together the numerous birds which he saw on the 
_ neighbouring trees. But while he was awaiting this large 
booty some hawks appeared in sight, and the pigeons, satis- 
fied with their meal, flew away unharmed. Would not the 
fowler, think you, have done better if he had been content 
with the seven pigeons in hand, rather than lose all by 
speculating upon the multitude in the bush?” The arch- 
chancellor was steeled against this parabolical logic, which 
instead of convincing only tended to irritate him, and he 
dismissed the ambassador with angry denunciations of ven- 
geance. 

Aneona indeed had little prospect of escaping from his 
grasp. The misery to which she was reduced may be esti- 
mated from the returns made by commissioners instructed 
to search for food, in order that it might be applied to the 
public service. Their utmost exertions, after carefully exe 
ploring the most secret hiding-places in which the avarice 
of want might be supposed to treasure up its hoards, pro- 
duced no more than five pecks of various grain. Yet the 
city at that moment contained no less than twelve thousand 
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souls within its circuit. Food the most disgusting at dthet 
times had been greedily coveted and was exhausted. Even 
the skins of animals whose very flesh is commonly rejected 
as unclean, the wild-herbs which grew on the ramparts, the 
seaweed which was reputed poisonous,—all these had been 
tried, and all had now failed. Whatever may be the cons 
stancy of his endurance, there is still a limit to the physical 
powers of man; and it cannot be a matter of wonder if 
nature sometimes’ gave way under this accumulated and 
hourly-increasing wretchedness. A sentinel, worn with! 
hunger, fatigue, and watching, had sunk upon the ground | 
at his post, when a young and lovely woman of the noblest | 
class in the city, bearing an infant at her breast, observed | 
and rebuked his neglect. He replied that he was perishing | 
from famine, and already felt the approach of death, “ Fifs, 
teen days,” answered the more than Roman matron, “ have 
passed, during which my life has been barely supported by 
loathsome sustenance, and a mother’s stores are beginning 
to be dried up from my babe: place your lips, however, upon 
this bosom, and if aught yet remains there drink it, and res 
Cover strength for the defence of our country!” The soldier, 
shamed 0 animated by her words, and recognising and 
respecting the dignity of her birth, no longor required the 
proffered nutriment. He sprang from the ground, seized 
his arms, and rushing into the enemies’ lines, proved his 
vigour by slaying no less than four combatants with his 
single hand. 

One other, and a yet more touching instance of the self 
devotion of female affection may be produced, in striking 
contrast with the unnatural deed recorded of the phrensied 
mother of Jerusalem, under circumstances of similar destis 
tution atid horror. A woman of Ancora, heart-broken by 
the exhaustion of her two sors, and hopeless of other relief, 
opened a vein in her left arm; and having prepared and 
disguised the blood which flowed from it with spices and 
condiments (for these luxuries still abounded, as if to mock 
the cravings of that hunger which had slight need of any 
farther stimulant than its own’ sad necessity), presented 
them with the beverage : thus prolonging the existence of 
her children, like the bird of which similar tenderness is 
fabled, even at the price of that tide of life by which her 
own was supported, 
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The only slender hope now remaining to the besieged 
was founded upon the possibility of communicating with 
the Guelphs of Ferrara and Romagna; and at length, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the blockade, three chosen 
messengers passed undetected through the Venetian fleet, 
and received prompt assurances of such relief as they could 
furnish, from the Countess of Bertinoro and from Marche 
selli, upon whose pity they had thrown themselves. Sti¥f 
the wretched citizens, in addition to their former miseries, 
were doomed for many days to the bitterness of suspense, 
and Christian, having obtained intelligence of their applica 
tion, endeavoured to extinguish this last spark of hope by 
forging letters from Marcheselli, which stated the impossi- 
bility of raising adequate supplies, and recommended thena 
to surrender even at discretion. Either the fraud wa, de- 
tected, or the firmness of the besieged prevailed over theiz 
despair; and meantime their faithful ally, at the head of 
such troops as he could assemble at the moment, hastened 
through the territory of Ravenna, eluding the forces which 
might have intercepted his march. On the fourth night, 
he gained the summit of Falcognesa, whence Ancona may 
be descried, almost at its foot. There, ordering every sol- 
dier to bind to the head of his lance as many lighted torches 
as he could dispose around it, and extending their ranks as 
widely as his numbers permitted, he deployed slowly from 
the mountain. The stratagem succeeded. Christian was) 
dismayed at the long and glittering lines of light which 
approached him ; and supposing that he was attacked by a 
much superior force to his own, abandoned his works in 
precipitate retreat and hurried to Spoleto. The Venetians, 
unable or unwilling to maintain the blockade without his 
support, withdrew at the same time from the harbour ; and 
Ancona, by a deliverance for which she had little dared to 
hope, was freed from both her enemies. 

In the contest between Frederic and the Lombards during 
the next three years, the Venetians do not appear to have 
been sharers. ‘The part which they had already taken in 
the siege of Ancona must be attributed far more to a petty 
mercantile jealousy than to any cordial espousal of the in- 
terests of the emperor ; and as soon as he felt strong enough 
to re-enter Italy in warlike guise, they again adopted their 
wise and ancient policy of discouraging, so far as in them 
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lay, the establishment of so dangerous a power in their own 
neighbourhood. For this purpose they became united to 
“he Lombard league, though without active co-operation ;, 
or it was not till they had boldly asserted the cause of | 
ilexander III. that they became involved in positive hos-' 
ilities with Barbarossa. 

Neither the chronology nor indeed the very events of the 
yeriod which we are approaching are without perplexity: 
ut of the flight of Alexander to Venice, and of the occur- 
ences to which it led, we shall speak as the Venetians 
hemselves speak ; for although these incidents have some- 
times been disputed, they appear to rest upon little less 
sound authority than that adduced for most other facts of a 
date equally remote. By denying them, we should tear a 
bright page of glory from the history of Venice, and con- 
tradict a testimony to which the most willing, if not the 
most implicit, credence ‘is usually yielded,—the testimony 
afforded by numerous works of art. The walls of that 
which once was the palatial residence of the doge still bear 
witness to the triumph of Ziani, the humiliation of Frederic, 
and the proud revenge of Alexander ; and the most illustrious 
pencils of the great Venetian school of painting have con- 
spired to give immortality to deeds which we are reluctant 
to consider otherwise than true.* 

According to these representations, we find that, during 
the emperor’s abode at Pavia, Alexander attempted 
to negotiate. The boldness with which his legates r 196 
advocated their master’s cause was worthy of his own 
unbroken spirit ; and Frederic, either touched by their fear- 
less dignity, or more probably awed by the undisguised appro- 
bation with which they were received by his assembled court, 
dismissed them, if not with encouragement, at least with 
respect. The breaking up of the congress proved the 
insincerity of these demonstrations; and Alexander, pur- 
sued by the uttermost extremity of Frederic’s hate, inter- 


* Numerous authorities respecting the visit of Alexander III. to Venice} 
and the victory over Otho have been collected by Girolamo Bardi, a 
Florentine painter, who, towards the close of the sixteenth century, was’ 
employed to replace the pictures representing these events, which had 
been destroyed by fire. See Vittoria Navale della Rep. Ven. contra 
Othone, &c. 1583; and also Historia della venuta a Venetia occultamente 
nel 1177, di Papa Alessandro III.; e della Vittoria ottenuta da Sebas- 
tiano Ziani Doge, &c. comprobata da D. Fortunato Olmo, Casinone. 
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dicted from fire and water, and forbidden reception by any 
one on pain of death, resolved to abandon the continent ; 
and it was to Venice alone, safe from her peculiar locality, 

that he could look for an asylum within the range of 
177 Italy. Embarking, in disguise, at Benevento, he 
* was driven by contrary winds to the coast of Dal- 
matia; and, after a short stay at Zara, he crossed over to 
the Lagune. There, uncertain of his reception, it is said 
that he passed the first night in the porch of a convent ;* 
and during the three following days, more effectually to 
conceal his person, he submitted to a menial occupation in 
‘the kitchen of the monastery, till he was recognised and 
‘made known to the doge. Ziani received him with the 
veneration due to his holy office; soothed his misfortunes 
by unbounded marks of respect ; and encouraged his hopes 
by despatching an immediate embassy to Frederic, requiring 
an acknowledgment of his pretensions. The haughty 
reply of the emperor is preserved to us by Sabellico. 
“Return,” he said, “‘and acquaint your prince and senate, 
that Frederic, the Roman emperor, demands from them 4& 
fugitive and a foe. Unless they forthwith deliver him to 
me in chains and as a captive, I denounce war against 
them. No treaty, no law of nations shall avail in their 
defence, if they refuse; and neither God nor man shall 
avert my revenge. I will press them both by sea and 
land; and, little as they may expect such punishment, I 
will not stop till I have planted my victorious eagles on the 
gates of St. Mark’s!” On the receipt of this answer, no 
choice remained but an ungenerous abandonment of the 
pontiff, through fear, or a preparation for immediate hostili- 
ties. The decision was made unhesitatingly ; and although 
the republic could oppose not more than half their number 
to the sixty-five galleys which Pisa, Genoa, and Ancona 
had placed under the command of Otho, the emperor’s son, 
yet Ziani boldly set sail to encounter them. He confided, 
perhaps, in the virtue of the pontifical blessing; and 
assuredly not less in the keen edge of that good sword with 
which the hands of the holy father had condescended to 
gird him at the moment of his embarkation. 


* This belief is strengthened by an inscription at the door of the 
monastery of San Salvatore, in the Merceria, not far from the Rialto 
ALEXANDRO III, Pont, Max. PERNOCTANTL, 
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The fleets met off the Istrian coast between Pirano and} 
Parenzo; and the Venetians, having gained the wind, dis-) 
regarded the superior numbers of their opponents. After a 
vigorous contest of more than six hours’ duration, two 
galleys destroyed, forty-eight captured, and a still more 
important prize, Otho, the emperor’s son, were the fruits of | 
their victory. On the return of the conquerors to Lido, | 
Alexander in person hastened to receive his benefactor, | 
and to acknowledge his debt of obligation; and a solemn | 
ceremony, which continued to be celebrated so long as the 
republic existed, dates its origin from his gratitude. As 
soon as Ziani touched the land, the holy father presented _ 
him with a ring of gold. “Take,” he said, “ this ring, and 


- with it take, on my authority, the sea as your subject.) 


Every year, on the return of this happy day, you and your | 
successors shall make known to all posterity that the right’ 
of conquest has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as a 
‘spouse to her husband!” Of all the privileges with which 
the Venetians were ever gifted, this papal grant appears to 
have been cherished by them with the most tenacious pride. 
The Adriatic is now widowed of her lord ; but during the 
long course of more than six hundred years, every fresh 
return of the feast of Ascension witnessed the renewal of 
her figurative nuptials. The doge and his clarissumi having 
heard mass in the church of San Nicolo, embarked on board 
the gorgeous Bucentaur,*—a state galley, blazing with gold, 
enriched with costly ornaments, and preserving such fanciful 
identity with the original fabric, as could be obtained by 
perpetual repair without total reconstruction.t Gliding 
through the canals, amid festive shouts and triumphal 
music, this superb pageant arrived at the shore of Lido, 
near the mouth of the harbour: and there the princely 
bridegroom, dropping a golden ring into the bosom of his 
betrothed, espoused her with this brief but significant 


* Some very absurd etymologies of this name are noticed by Daru; 
such as the augmentative particle Bu and Centaurus, the name of an 
ancient ship; or Bis Taurus, the name (on what authority we know not) 
of the ship of Amneas; or a corruption of Ducentorwm. sc. remorum. 
Casaubon, before Daru, has pointed to an offering made by the Syra- 
cusans to the sea, af an earthen vase filled with honey, flowers, and 
frankincense, which, the learned commentator says, reminds him of the 
Venetian custom. (In Atheneum, xi. 2.) 

{ Howell’s Letters, book i, § i. le iter 31. 
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greeting, “ We wed thee with this ring, in token of our 
true and perpetual sovereignty !” 

Once, and once only, a future pope expressed a doubt as 
to the origin of this ceremony; and he received a confirma- 
tion, which, if it did not satisfy, must at least have silenced 
him. When Julius II. inquired of the Venetian ambassador, 
Donati where this grant of Alexander was to be found, he: 
was instructed to look for it on the back of the donation of 
Constantine. The Venetians themselves, however, were 
not always content with a date which they thought com~ 
paratively recent. Marco Foscarini* has claimed a much 
earlier birth for the espousal of the Adriatic; and he finds 
traces of it in Dandolo’s Chronicle, under the dogeship of 
Pietro Urseolo II. towards the close of the tenth century. 

But a far heavier calamity than the rout of his fleet haa 
now humbled the arrogance of Frederic, and so totally had 
he been defeated by the Milanese at Legnano, that many 
days elapsed after the battle before it was ascertained that 
he still lived. Humbled on all sides, he no longer refused 
to treat; and it was resolved that conferences should be 
opened at Venice, for the adjustment of the claims of the 
Lombard cities, and the settlement of the pontificate. The 
result was a truce for six years with the former, and the 
acknowledgment of Alexander as pope. To add solemnity 
to this treaty, Frederic expressed a wish that he might ratify 
it in person; but, while he remained under excommunica- 
tion, it was a mortal sin in any one to hold communion with 
him. The pope freed the Venetians from these spiritual 
difficulties, by removing the anathema; and on the 24th of 
June, the emperor landed on the piazzetta of St. Mark. 
The doge, attended by his train of state, his councils, the 
senate, and all the other members of his court and govern- 
ment, received him on his disembarkation, and escorted him 
to the gates of the cathedral. There, surrounded by the 
imposing splendour of ecclesiastical pomp, clothed in his 
pontifical vestments, the triple crown glittering on his brow, 
himself alone seated, amid a brilliant throne of cardinals, 
prelates, and ambassadors, who stood around, Alexander, 
severely tranquil, awaited the approach of his no longer 
formidable enemy. ‘The emperor, as he drew near, uncovered 


* Della Letteratura Veneziana, lib, ii. p. 216, 
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his head, cast aside his purple mantle, and, prostrating 
himself before the holy father’s throne, crept onward that 
he might kiss his feet. The wrongs of twenty years flashed 
across the remembrance of the pope. He had been hunted 
like a partridge on the mountains; unthroned, dishonoured, 
exiled, proscribed, a price set upon his very life ; and the per- 
secutor, from whose impious violence he considered himself 
to have been shielded by that especial Providence which 
watched over his sacred office, was now humbled beneath 
him in the dust. He may be forgiven, if, in a moment so 
trying to self-restraint, he was unable to suppress his strong 
feeling of exultation. Planting his foot on the neck of the 
prostrate emperor, he repeated the words of David, ‘“* Thou 
shalt go upon the lion and the adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet !”*—* It is not to 
you, it is to St. Peter!” murmured the indignant prince ; 
and the reply cost him a yet further humiliation. Alexander 
trod a second time, more firmly, upon his neck, exclaiming, 
“Tt is both to me and to St. Peter!” A square stone of red 
marble, in the vestibule of St. Mark’s, still denotes the spot 
on which this singular and memorable reconciliation took 
place.t On qnitting the cathedral, the emperor conducted 
Alexander to his horse, assisted him to mount, and held his 
stirrup. He would even have waited on his bridle, and have 
performed the lowly duties of an esquire, but the good taste 
or the satiety of the holy father forbade these further marks 
of subjection. 

It would have been an easy task to follow the customary 
track in relating the above narrative; to have declaimed 
against the haughty bearing, as it is termed, of the pontiff; 
and to have placed, in strong contrast with his pride, the 
meekness and humility of that heavenly Master whom he 
professed to represent on earth. But are such pictures 
just? The pride, if we are so pleased to term it, of 
Alexander was not a low and petty feeling, which regarded 
his own individual aggrandizement, but it sprang from a 
contemplation of the holy guardianship with which he had 
been invested. He believed (fervently, sincerely believed} 


& * Psalm xci. 13. 
t+ —— in that temple-porch é 
The brass is gone, the porphyry remains. 
Rogers.—Italy, “ St. Mark’s Place.” 
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that he was the vicar of his Saviour; and that, by the 
injuries which he had endured in his own person, that 
Saviour had been injured also. It is not the reasonable- 
ness nor the truth of this belief that is now advocated ; but 
if the motive once be granted (and there seems no other 
which could have supported Alexander unbroken and undis- 
mayed through the long struggle of his persecution), the 
acts which flowed from that motive will be divested of much 
of the invidiousness which has sometimes been imputed to 
them. His first address to Frederic was couched in the 
words of Scripture, and spoken as by one endued with the 
delegated authority of Christ: nor was it till the oppressor 
attempted to separate the man from the pontiff that he 
indignantly repulsed this infringement upon his rights, and 
identified himself with the apostle. 

One other triumph still remained for the aged pope. He 
saw his competitor for the tiara renounce it at his feet, in 
the halls of the Vatican; and on his joyous return to his 
capital for this purpose, he was accompanied by Ziani. No 
court was better versed than that of Rome in the politic art 
of giving value to its “cheap rewards ;” and distinctions 
were lavishly showered upon the Venetian prince, which 
derived their chief price from their very want of substance. 
In imitation of the custom of the holy see, he was permitted 
to affix a leaden instead of a waxen seal to all documents 
which received his sign-manual; and, for this grant, an 
amusing reason has been given—Ut Veneti senattis gravi- 
tatem im diplomatibus predicaret—that his official instru- 
ments might evince the weight of the Venetian senate.* 
Certain envied symbols of sovereign power were also 
accorded to him; and henceforward, a lighted taper, a 
sword, a canopy (umbrella), a chair of state, a footstool 
covered with cloth of gold (both of which last he was privi- 
leged to use even in the pontifical chapel), silver trumpets, 
and embroidered banners announced the presence of the 
doge. To his subjects at large, as a mark of general 
favour, a plenary indulgence was granted, on the condition 
of hearing mass and confessing themselves in the church of 
St. Mark on the morning of the feast of Ascension. 

' The peace of Constance completed the arrangements 


* Amelot de la Houssaye, 585. 
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which the treaty of Venice had begun; and its rati- 
fication placed the republic in a far more eminent rank 1 ioe 
among European powers than she had yet attained. “ 
She was hailed as the liberator of Italy, and the pro- 
tector of the holy.see. Through her aid the imperial 
yoke had been cast away ; and, by the discomfiture of Fred- 
eric, while she freed herself froin a dangerous neighbour, 
she received the applause and gratitude of the Lombard 
cities for the recovery of their independence. In her rela- 
tions with the East, a like ascendency had been won; not 
so much through increase of strength in Venice as through 
the rapidly accelerated decline of the empire: and, on the 
death of Ziani, the alliance which, when proffered five 
short years before, was coldly listened to and only not 
rejected, was now in turn solicited with ardour and pur- 
chased by concession. 

It was in this reign that the two magnificent granite 
columns which still adorn the piazzetta of St. Mark were 
erected on their present site. ‘They were among the tro- 
phies brought by Dominico Michieli on his victorious return 
from Palestine in 1125; andit is believed that they were plun- 
dered from some island in the Archipelago. . A third pillar, 
which accompanied them, was sunk while landing. Itwas 
long before any engineer could be found sufficiently enter- 
prising to attempt to rear them, and they were left neglected 
on the quay for more than fifty years. In 1180, however, 
Nicolo Barattiero,* a Lombard, undertook the task, and 
succeeded. Of the process which he employed we are 
uninformed; for Sabellico records no more than that he 
took especial pains to keep the ropes continually wetted, 
while they were strained by the weight of the huge marbles. 
The government, more in the lavish spirit of oriental 
bounty, than in accordance with the calculating sobriety 
of European patronage, had promised to reward the archi- 
tect by granting whatever boon, consistent with its honour, 
he might ask. It may be doubted whether he quite strictly 
adhered to the requisite condition, when he demanded that 
games of chance, hitherto forbidden throughout the capital, 
might be played in the space between the columns ; 3 perhaps 


* Doglioni fixes the erection of these columns in 1172, Sabellico in 
1174, the common Venetian Guide-books a few years later. The Abbate 
Garaccioli, writes the name of the engineer Starattoni. 
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with a reservation to himself of any profits accruing from 
them. His request was granted, and the disgraceful mo- 
nopoly became established ; but afterward, in order to render 
the spot infamous, and to deter the populace from frequent- 
ing it, it was made the scene of capital executions; and 
the bodies of countless malefactors were thus gibbeted under 
the very windows of the palace of the chief magistrate. 
A winged lion in bronze, the emblem of St. Mark, was 
raised on the summit of one of these columns; and the 
other was crowned with a statue of St. Theodore, a yet 
earlier patron of the city, armed with a lance and shield, 
and trampling onaserpent. A blunder, made by the statuary 
in this group, has given occasion for a sarcastic comment 
from Amelot de la Houssaye. The saint is sculptured with 
the shield in his right hand, the lance in his left; a clear 
proof, says the French writer, of the unacquaintance of the 
‘Venetians with the use of arms; and symbolical that their 
great council never undertakes a war of its own accord, nor 
for any other object than to obtain a good and secure peace. 
The satirist has unintentionally given the republic the 
highest praise which could flow from his pen. Happy, 
indeed, would it have been for mankind, if governments had 
never been actuated by any other policy! Dela Houssaye 
informs us also that the Venetians exchanged the patronage 
of St. Theodore for that of St. Mark, from like pacific 
motives ; because the first was a soldier and resembled St. 
George, the tutelary idol of Genoa. 

It may be doubtful whether the high office of Procuratore 
di San Marco was first created, as has sometimes been said, 
under the reign of Ziani; but the treasure of the saint had 
so much increased in that doge’s time, and his own addi- 
tions to it were so liberal, that the appointment may be 
esteemed then first to have attained the importance which 
it ever afterward preserved. In the outset, there was but 
a single procuratore, afterward we find three, and then per- 
manently nine; in yet later times the dignity became venal, 
and fifty might be counted at once. Even then, however, 
the two classes of procwratort by merit and procuratori by 
purchase were carefully distinguished. Occasionally, the 
honorary title was given to eminent foreigners who had 
been enrolled in the golden book. Although this dignity 
was the second in the republic, the procuratori, us such, 
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were not entitled to seats in the great council, and even in 
the senate they were not allowed to originate any proposi- 
tion. During the session of the council, two of them were 
stationed in the clock tower to watch over the safety of its 
members. Their appointment was for life, and the chief 
privilege which it conferred was exemption from the bur- 
densome charge of embassies. They were lodged in a 
stately palace in the Piazza di San Marco, they were 
obliged to hold three audiences in each week, and they were 
not allowed, without express permission from the great 
council, to be absent from the city more than two days in 
any one month. Their chief duties were to superintend 
the cathedral and treasury of St. Mark, to take the legal 
guardianship of orphans, and to act as public executors to 
any Venetian who chose so to appoint them. So great was 
their consideration at one time throughout Italy, that, 
from every district, wards were consigned to their pro- 
tection; and of all the magistrates of Venice they may 
pe esteemed to have been the most independent and un- 
tainted by intrigue, because, by their exclusion from the 
great council, unless they held the coveted office of a savio 
grande, they had no inducement to court popularity, by 
eringing to their brother nobles for support. 

The accession of Orio Malipieri, the citizen who had: 
declined the throne on the death of Michieli, was 
marked by certain new changes in the form of elec- i 1 a 
tion. The great council appointed four commis- . 
sioners, each of whom named ten electors, and on the 
choice of these forty depended the future doge. Three 
magistrates also were instituted, about the same time, under 
the title of avvogadori, whose ostensible duties were to 
represent and to watch over the public interests, in opposi- 
tion to any possible undue claims which might be advanced 
by the ambition of the executive. In the courts of justice, 
they acted as checks upon the administration of law, and 
as public accusers; in the councils, they vigilantly super- 
intended the course of debate ; and without the presence 
of at least one of them no act of any session was consi- 
dered valid. The police of the capital was intrusted to 
their care ; the disbursements for public functionaries passed 
through their hands; they were the guardians of all legis- 
lative documents, and of the registers by which the legiti- 
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macy of the nobles was avouched through the entries of 
their marriages and births. 

Few events marked the reign of Malipieri; a revolt at 
Zara produced an unsuccessful expedition, and the colony 
for a while threw off its dependence upon the republic. 
Fourteen years of power had not diminished the love 
which the doge always felt for privacy ; and profiting by a 
moment of peace, during which he might relinquish his 
burdensome charge without hazard to his country, he with- 
drew to a monastery. The great events of the succeeding 
reign demand a separate portion of our narrative. 


Effigies of Frederic Barbarossa :—1. From his Seal. 2. Froma Baska 
Rilievo on the Porta Romana, at Milan. 
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CHAPTER IIl. 


FROM A. D. 1192 TO 4. D. 1204. 


Enrico Dandolo—Fourth Crusade—Conquest of Constantinople, 


— 


iy, DOGE. 
1192. xu Enrico Danpoto, 


Tr the period upon the relation of which we are about to 
enter is among the most splendid which the annals of 
Venice offer to the historian, it is also among the most dif- 
ficult which it can fall to his lot to record: not so much 
from the variety and richness of the materials presented to 
his hand, as from the glowing and gorgeous texture into 
which they already have been woven by the skill of a con- 
summate artist. ‘To attempt to rival Gibbon’s brilliant, yet 
most exact, narration of the fourth crusade were a pre- 
sumptuous and a hopeless task. Jn no other portion of 
his great work has he more advantageously displayed his 
extraordinary powers; and in no other is he, for the most 
part, so free from his peculiar blemishes, and—would that 
it were unnecessary to add—from his far more weighty 
faults.* To transcribe pages familiar to every reader is 
superfluous; to imitate them would be but to exhibit our 
own inferiority. In treading on the same line, therefore, 
we shall, as much as possible, avoid a servile coincidence 
with Gibbon’s steps ; and, while borrowing largely from the 
older authorities upon which, in common with ourselves, he 
must have relied, we shall carcfully remember that our con~ 
cern is principally with the Venetians. 

The choice of the electors fell upon Enrico Dandolo; 


* Notwithstanding this richly-merited praise, we think Sismondi’s 
fourteenth chapter far more valuable than Gibbon’s sixtieth. The former 
narrates vigorously what the letter is often content only to zmply., 
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and, were it not for the glory of his reign, it might be 
supposed that the nomination of a prince enfeebled 
A: D- py the burden of eighty-four winters, and almost 
ee wholly deprived of sight, afforded full evidence either 
of the incompetency or of the interested designs of those by 
whom he waschosen. We have already spoken of the out- 
rages. committed, some years before, by Manuel Comnenus, 
upon the Venetian residents at Constantinople. Dandole 
was at that time ambassador from the republic ; and one 
of the statements respecting his defect of sight attributes it 
to the cruelty of the emperor, who, with his own hands, 
applied hot plates of iron to the eyeballs of his victim. 
Another and a more probable account* refers this partial 
blindness to a wound received in battle. It is with surprise 
that we find so few memorials of the earlier career of one 
who raised for himself so proud a monument of glory in his 
decline ; yet, save this single doubtful occurrence, nothing 
further is to be related of Dandolo till he was called to the 
sovereignty of Venice. In that high office he first mani- 
fested his vigour by promptly avenging an insult which the 
Pisans had offered to the republic, in the seizure of Pola. 
He attacked and discomfited their fleet, and abstained from 
further retaliations only at the urgent request of the pope, 
whose views were directed to the rescue of the holy sepulchre 
by a vast confederacy of all the European powers. 

Fulk, a priest of Neuilly, a village not far from Paris, had 
roused afresh the dormant spirit of Christendom. The 
zeal of his preaching and the repute of his miracles attracted 
the attention of Innocent III., who at that time filled the 
chair of St. Peter, and who saw in him a fit instrament for 
the accomplishment of his favourite object. For this pur- 
pose, he authorized the curate of Neuilly to direct himself 
to the announcement of a new crusade, in which every one 
who engaged, but for the short space of a single year, should 
be absolved from all the sins which he had committed and 
confessed. The project was entertained with ardour, espe- 
cially by the chief nobles of France ; and among the most 
distinguished soldiers who assumed the Cross may be 
named Baldwin, Count of Flanders and Hainault, Louis, 
Count of Blois, and Thibaut IV., Count of Champagne. 


* Villehardouin § 34. 
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The last-named had an hereditary claim to distinction in 
Palestine ; for his father had been among the bravest 
champions in the second crusade, and his elder brother had 
worn the crown of Jerusalem. At an assembly 
held by adjournment at Compeigne, plans of ad- “es 
vance to the Holy Land were discussed ; and the long i 
train of calamity wherein their predecessors in’ the like 
sacred course had been involved deterred the barons from 
repeating a painful and circuitous march by land. It was 
resolved, therefore, to proceed at once by sea; and for 
means of transport, it became necessary to apply tothe Vene- 
tians, at that time the most powerful of the maritime states. 
‘Two envoys were chosen by each of the above-named counts 
to conduct the negotiation; and these ambassadors, fur- 
nished with undoubted credentials and plenary authority, 
crossed the Alps, and hastened with all diligence to Venice, 
where they arrived during the first week in Lent. 
Geoffrey de Villehardouin, Marshal of Champagne, a 
who was employed on this important service, has k 
left a minute account of his diplomacy, and of the sub- 
sequent expedition. It is by his narrative that we shall 
permit ourselves, for the most part, to be guided, and 
wherever they can be introduced, we shall employ his very 
words. 

The letters of credence with which the envoys had been 
intrusted required the doge and senate of Venice to place 
as entire confidence in these representatives as in the 
barons themselves by whom they were deputed. Dandolo: 
accordingly received them with distinguished honour, and’ 


_ ucknowedging’that, with the exception of crowned kings, 


the princes who had sent them were the most powerful im 
Christendom, he demanded their object. They answered 
by requesting an assembly of the council before which it 
might be declared ; and in an audience granted four days 
afterward they thus expressed themselves :* “ Sir, we are 
come to thee from the most potent barons of France, who 
have put on the sign of the Cross to avenge the wrongs of 
Jesus Christ, and to recover Jerusalem, if such be the will 
of God; and because they know that no nation has the 


* In this, and in our following very copious usage of Villehardouin, 
we have copied from the pleasing and accurate translation by Mr. T 
Smith. London, Pickering; and Leicester, Combe, 
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power of you and your people, they implore you, in God’s 
name, to look with pity upon the Holy Land, and, by sup- 
plying them with ships and means for their passage thither, 
to join with them in avenging the shame of our Redeemer.” 
“ Onwhat conditions,” demanded the doge? ‘ On any con- 
ditions,”’ replied the envoys, ‘‘ which you may think proper to 
impose, provided they are within our power.” “Certes,” 
said the doge, “the request is no slight one, and the enter 

prise itself is of vast magnitude: we will return you an 
answer in eight days ; and wonder not that we ask so long 
a time, for a thing of this importance needs much delib- 
eration.” ; 

At the expiration of the time appointed, the doge an 

nounced the conditions on which he would assent to the 
proposal: prefacing this declaration with a statement which 
proves that it was not yet considered safe to neglect the 
body of the people, in the decision of important questions of 
state. Provided he could obtain the concurrence of the 
great council and of the commons of the city, he agreed to 
furnish palanders* for the transport of four thousand five 
hundred horses and nine thousand esquires ; ships for four 
thousand five hundred knights and twenty thousand ser- 
geantst on foot. Nine months’ provisions were to be sup- 
plied to this armament, at the rate of four marks for every 
horse, two for every man. The engagements were to con- 
tinue in force for one whole year, from the day of departure 
from the port of Venice, into whatever realms the service of 
God and Christendom might lead them; and the sum de- 
manded for this assistance was eighty-five thousand marks. 
Asan allurement to the completion of the bargain, Dandolo 
promised to equip, in addition, fifty galleys for the love of 
God, and free of expense, but with this important reserva- 


* Polander is adopted from the translation of Vignere, and has been 
sanctioned, by Gibbon, who says the word is still used in the Mediter- 
ranean. The original is wwtssier, from huis, a door,and implies a flat- 
bottomed vessel, constructed purposely for the transport of horses, from 
the ports or doors of which a sort of drawbridge could be let down at 
pleasure, for their ingress and egress. 

{ Sergeant is the original French word. Servientes is explained by 
Ducange (ad v) to mean all horsemen who are not knights. 

t The treaty is given by Dandolo, x. 3, apwd Muratori, xii. 323. Sis- 
mondi (ii. 383) estimates the mark = 50 livres; .. 85,000 marks = 
4,250,000 livres French = 170,000/. sterling, 
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tion, that so long as the alliance continued, all conquests 
made by land or sea should be divided equally between the 
contracting parties. 

The ambassadors demanded a single night for the consid- 
eration of this truly mercantile offer; and on the morrow 
they assented to it. The proposition was then submitted 
to the different bodies whose consent was deemed necessary. 
In the end, the general assembly was convoked ; and in the 
presence of more than ten thousand citizens, the mass of 
the Holy Ghost was celebrated in the cathedral of St. Mark, 
where God was implored to inspire them to do his pleasure 
in respect of the demands of the ambassadors. When the 
mass was over, the doge sent to the ambassadors, desiring 
that they would humbly move the people to the conclusion 
of the treaty. The ambassadors accordingly repaired to the 
church, and were eagerly regarded by those who had not 
yet beheld them; while Villehardouin spoke by consent for 
the rest, and said, “ Signiors, the most high and powerful 
barons of France have sent us to Venice to implore you to 
look with pity on the Holy City, which is in bondage to the 
Infidels, and for God’s sake to join with them in avenging 
the wrongs of Jesus Christ. They turn to you because 
they know none others so powerful on the seas, and they have 
enjoined us to kneel at your feet until you have granted their 
prayers, and have compassion upon the land over the sea.” 
The six ambassadors then fell upon their knees, with many 
tears, and the doge and the people waved their hands, and cried 
aloud with one voice, “* We consent, we consent.” The ac- 
clamations and tumult were so great that it seemed the earth 
shook; and when that great heart-moving cry, which ex- 
ceeded all human experience, had subsided, the doge mounted 
the pulpit and spoke to the people as follows: ‘‘ Behold, sig- 
niors, the honour which the Lord has shown you, in dispos- 
ing the bravest warriors upon earth to seek your alliance, 
in preference to that of all other nations, in so high an 
enterprise as the rescue of the tomb of our Lord.” 

Babylon, not the city on the Euphrates, but Cairo, to which 
that name was applied, was proclaimed to be the destination 
of the armament; and the feast of St. John, in the follow- 
ing year, was named as the day of assemblage at Venice. 
After abundance of holy tears and reciprocal pledges of 
fidelity, the ambassadors departed, having first raised a loan 
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of two thousand marks, which they paid the doge as an 
earnest, and also to enable him to commence his prepara- 
tions. Meantime each party informed Innocent of their 
proceedings, and received his glad approval of the treaty. 
At the moment of according this confirmation, as if with 
sagacious foresight of the ills which were about to succeed, 
he expressly prohibited them from arming against any 
Christian powers, unless compelled to do so by direct vio- 
lence or other unavoidable necessity ; and even in such 
cases they were instructed to apply for the previous sanetion 
of the apostolic see. 

Villehardouin returned joyously to his master’s court at 
Troyes, where an unexpected calamity well nigh frustrated 
all his hopes. Count Thibaut was languishing in sickness ; 
but as if renovated by the cheerful intelligence of which his 
marshal was the bearer, and fired with true knightly spirit, 
he called for his horse to ride forth, which for a long season 
past he had not done, and rising from his bed he mounted 
him for the last time. Before his death, wherein he showed 
himself of all men the most exemplary, he bequeathed the 
treasure which he had provided for the pilgrimage to his 
servants and men-at-arms, of whom no prince of the age 
had braver or greater numbers; and he ordained that each 
one, as he received his bounty, should swear upon the holy 
Gospel to repair to the camp at Venice, according to his en- 
gagement. Great was the shame of many by whom this 
vow was broken. 

By the death of Count Thibaut, the crusaders of Cham- 
pagne were left without a leader; for though Blanche of 
Navarre, his widow, was pregnant of a son at the time of 
his decease, she had not hitherto borne male progeny. That 
son, a gallant and valiant knight, was destined to obtain yet 
higher celebrity by his wit than by his prowess ; and the 
royal troubadour, whose deeds of arms are forgotten, still 
lives in the refined and tender Jais which he devoted to the 
praise of Blanche of Castile; a princess, whose beauty, vir- 
tues, and high descent are familiar to an Englishman, 
through the tribute which, in later years, they received from 
Shakspeare.* 

The Duke of Burgundy and the Count of Bar-le-duc were 


* King John, Act II, Scene 2, 
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successively and ineffectually entreated to assume the cor 
mand of the forces. It was then offered to Boniface, Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, a knight already distinguished in a former 
crusade, and numbered among the conquerors of Acre. 
The parliament invited him to Soissons, and there, in the 
abbey-yard of our Lady St. Mary, weeping and kneeling at 
his feet, they prayed him, for the love of God, to assume the 
Cross, to become their chief in place of the departed count, 
and to receive his treasures and his vassals; and he, kneel- 
ing also, declared that he freely received them. Then 
the Bishop of Soissons, and Fulk, the holy preacher, with 
two ecclesiastics of Montferrat, conducted him to the church 
of our Lady, and placed the cross upon his shoulder 

Between Easter and Pentecost, the gathering commenced 
at Venice, and great numbers of the crusaders en- 
camped on the island of San Nicolo. Baldwin had roe 
already arrived, but the Count of Blois was still ab- F 
sent, and much consternation was excited by a rumour, 
which proved true, that many of the pilgrims, mindless of 
the engagements contracted with the doge, were preparing 
means of voyaging from other ports. By these secessions, 
not only was the armament deprived of much numerical 
strength, but those knights who abided by their stipulations 
were rendered unable to pay the sum for which, jointly with so 
many others, their words were pawned. Villehardouin was 
despatched to Pavia to urge the Count of Blois to hasten on- 
ward. By prayers and exhortations he prevailed upon several 
who were about to embark elsewhere to betake themselves 
to Venice, where Louis and the barons who accompanied 
him were received with great joy and festivity, and a more 
goodly or’a braver assembly no eye had ever beheld. On 
the part of the Venetians, fulfilment had equalled, if not 
outrun, their promises. So gallantly was the fleet which 
they had prepared equipped, that Christian man had never 
seen its equal; andthe ships, the galleys, and the palanders 
were in such numbers, that they were thrice too many for 
the diminished host of the crusaders. ‘ Ha!” exclaims 
Villehardouin, with lively and well-justified indignation, 
“ what a curse it was that so many sought other ports, and 
came not to join the army, for then had Christendom been 
exalted, and the land of the Infidels subdued.” 

The day of payment arrived, and the Venetians. being 
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fully prepared to sail, called upon the barons for the sum 
stipulated in the treaty. Many of the crusaders had already 
exhausted their whole capital ; others were reluctant to con- 
tribute more than the proportion for which they had agreed ; 
and it is plain that no inconsiderable numbers existed in 
the camp who were already wearied of the rash vow by 
which they had bound themselves, and who anxiously sought 
a pretext for breaking up the expedition altogether. In this 
unlooked-for difficulty, the generosity of the chief leaders 
was exercised without bounds. Whatever money they 
possessed, whatever more they could borrow, all precious 
articles contributing to their luxury, their jewels and rich 
vessels of gold and silver were delivered to the doge. Still, 
notwithstanding these great sacrifices, much more than a 
third of the contract remained unpaid ; for thirty-four thou- 
sand marks were yet wanting. The hopes of those who 
wished for the dispersion of the armament were elated to 
the utmost, and they looked confidently to the abandonment 
of the design ; but God, says Villehardouin, who confounds 
the crafty, ordained it otherwise. 

The Venetians, according to the strict terms of their 
agreement, would have been justified in retaining the sum 
already paid ; for it was forfeited by the non-completion of 
the treaty. But the eyes of all Christendom were upon 
them. Such a step was forbidden by honour; and partly 
owing to that recollection,—partly, it may be supposed, to 
some share in the enthusiasm of the crusaders,—but, more 
than either, to a well-grounded anticipation that they would 
be far greater gainers by prosecuting than by terminating 
the expedition, they proposed an equivalent for the loss 
which they must encounter by a delay of immediate pay- 
ment. The defection of Zara and the unsuccessful attempt 
for its recovery have already been noticed. Would the 
‘barons, in the first instance direct their arms against Bela, 
King of Hungary, under whose protection that revolted 
colony had placed itself? Zara was on their route down 
the Adriatic ; it was so situated, that if left behind it might 
at any time intercept the communications between Pales- 
tine and Europe; above all, its subjection was the sole 
condition upon which the republic would permit her fleet to 
sail. The great obstacle to this proposal arose from the 
solemn injunction delivered by the pope, that they should 
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avoid collision with any Christian power. By attacking the 
King of Hungary, who himself had assumed the Cross, 
they would be guilty of a voluntary infraction of these 
orders ; and the reluctant pilgrims and the cardinal legate, 
who was present in Venice to superintend the expedition, 
urged this argument with vehemence. But the ardour of 
the barons and the firmness of Dandolo prevailed. The 
former plausibly contended that the holy father could never 
have designed to include a rebellious city within his pro- 
tection; the latter displayed the same calm but unbending 
resolution which ever marked the policy of the Venetian 
government in its transactions with the Vatican. He con- 
tested the pope’s right of interference, and added, that if the 
cardinal chose to accompany the expedition, he might em- 
bark as a preacher of the crusade, but not in the character 
nor with the assumed powers of legate. 'The Romish envoy 
angrily returned to his sovereign, and his absence, weaken- 
ing the party which he espoused, secured the triumph of its 
opponents. 

Much of the year had been worn away in these discus- 
sions, and all things were now prepared for the embarkation. 
The Marquis of Montferrat, both on account of his station 
and his fame, had been nominated to the chief command of 
the land forces, but that of the fleet was still to be deter- 
mined. The barons and pilgrims had assembléd to hear 
mass in St. Mark’s, on the first Sunday after the ratifica- 
tion of the new agreement ; when, before the commence- 
ment of the service, they were surprised by seeing the aged 
doge ascend the tribune, and by hearing from him the fol- 
lowing address: ‘“Signiors, you are associated with the 
bravest people upon earth, for the highest enterprise which 
mortal man can undertake. I am a very old man, feeble in 
health, and have more need of repose than of glory: yet, 
knowing none more capable of guiding and commanding 
you than myself, who am your lord, if it be your pleasure 
that I should take the sign of the Cross to watch over and 
direct you, and leave my son in my place to protect our 
country, I will cheerfully go, and live and die with you and 
with the pilgrims.” The Venetians, on hearing this speech, 
cried aloud with one voice, ‘“‘ We beseech you, in God’s 
name, to do as you have said, and gowith us.” Descending 
from the tribune, Dandolo cast himself upon his knees 
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before the high altar, and shedding holy tears, fixed the cross 
on his ducal cap. His son was named regent during his 
absence ; and many of the illustrious Venetians followed 
the example of their sovereign. 

It was on the 9th of October, 1202, the octaves of St. 
Rhemigius, that the fleet bearing the warriors of the fourth 
crusade unmoored from the harbours of Venice. A nobler 
armament, says Villehardouin, fired at the remembrance, 
never sailed from port. The ships and palanders of the 
barons filled as they were with arms and provisions, knights 
and sergeants, the shields suspended along their sides, the 
gay streamers blazoned with the cross in the separate na- 
tional colours of the various pilgrims, and displayed on the 
summit of the turrets wherewith the decks were crowned.* 
—“ Before God,” exclaims the delighted chronicler, ‘it was 
a most glorious prospect!”t Nearly five hundred sail 
stemmed the Adriatic; and fifty of these were galleys, 
among which the giant Mondo towered above its mates. 
Forty thousand troops were distributed in two hundred and 
forty transports ; while seventy stout vessels were freighted 
with stores, provisions, and stupendous artillery, which in- 
cluded three hundred perrieres, mangonels, and engines of 
every other description necessary for the assault of cities. 

Many days were lost in wailing for a favourable wind, 
many others were employed in touching at Istrian ports, so 
that their voyage was far from rapid, and a month elapsed 
before they cast anchor off Zara. On the 10th of Novem- 
ber, the eve of St. Martin, that city was in sight, and they 
perceived it to be enclosed by lofty walls and towers, so that 
nowhere could a fairer, stronger, or more wealthy place be 
found. When the pilgrims beheld it, they were astonished, 
and said to each other, ‘‘ How can we expect to take such 
a city, unless the Lord himself assist us!” The swiftest 
vessels, having outsailed their companions, arrived towards 
sunset ; and in the morning, which was bright and clear, 
the galleys and palanders and the ships which were behind 
joined them, took the port by force, breaking the strong 
chain at its entrance, and approached the land in such order 
that the harbour lay between the city and themselves. Then 

* Gibbon, who has paraphrased this part of the narrative, transfers it 


to the subsequent passage irom Zara to Constantinople. 
{ Ha Diew! tant bon i ot mis. § 38. 
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might you have seen many a knight and many a sergeant 
leap from the galleys, and many a good steed and rich pa- 
vilion landed from the palanders. The army encamped, 
and on St. Martin’s day commenced the siege, although 
the Marquis of Montferrat was not yet at his post. Ville- 
hardouin informs us that he was detained by his own affairs ; 
but the narrator of the Acts of Innocent III. attributes this 
leader’s absence to a prudent deference to the pope, by whom 
he had been personally warned against this expedition. 
The Zaraites, terrified at their investment by this mighty 
host, and anxious to escape the horrors of assault, on the 
first day communicated with the doge, and offered the sur- 
render of their city and all its possessions, on the sole con- 
dition of personal security. Dandolo refused to treat sepa- 
rately, but hastened to lay the welcome proposal before his 
allies, by whom it was readily accepted. Meantime, during 
his absence in the council, some of the factious, who wished 
for the disbandment of the army, assured the deputies who 
were awaiting his return, that, provided Zara could defend 
itself from the Venetians, she need not apprehend hostilities 
from the other confederates. Deluded by this representa- 
tion, the messengers returned to the city without receiving 
Dandolo’s reply. The doge, on re-entering his pavilion to 
adjust the terms, was surprised to find it deserted by the 
Zaraite envoys ; and this surprise was succeeded by indigna- 
tion, when the Cistercian abbot, de Vaux, informed him 
of the cause; adding, at the same time, “ Lords, by au- 
thority of the Apostle of Rome, I interdict you, who are 
Christian pilgrims, from attacking this Christian city.” The 
interference of the meddling priest availed him little, for the 
barons shared the just indignation of Dandolo, when he 
represented to them the treachery which had been prac- 
tised. They declared it to be a notorious outrage ; that not 
a day passed in which those by whom it had been perpe- 
trated did not seek to compass the ruin of the army ; and 
that everlasting shame would be their portion, unless they 
assisted the Venetians in the reduction of the city. In 
conformity with this decision, on the following morning 
they pushed on to the very gates, constructed their works, 
and planted their engines under the walls; while at the 
same time the towers towards the sea were battered’ by 
huge stones cast from the ships. Five days were spent in 
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unremitting attacks; on the 6th, so much of the wall had 
been undermined that the Zaraites abandoned all hope of 
longer resistance, and renewed their former offers of sur- 
render. The chief citizens, by whose influence the revolt 
had been planned and executed, despairing of pardon, 
quitted the city during the confusion which succeeded, and 
found safety in exile. The submission of the revolted 
colony did not save it from pillage; and the spoil was 
equally divided between the Venetians and the French.*  _ 
This success was opportune ; for winter was too near at 
hand to permit hope of more distant operations. The city 
afforded very seasonable quarters ; and its maritime half 
was occupied by the Venetians, the remainder by’ their 
allies. But their harmony was soon interrupted. One of 
those frays which frequently arise from the mutual jealousy ot 
different nations in combined armies, threatened their destruc- 
tion on the third evening after their possession of Zara. The 
conflict began about the time of vespers ; when men from 
all parts ran to arms, and the combat was so hot that the 
streets were filled with swords, lances, crossbows, darts, 
and multitudes of wounded and dead. The Venetians, 
fewer in number than their opponents, gave way with con- 
siderable loss. 'The barons armed themselves and endea- 
voured to restore order; but no sooner was one place 
quieted, than the tumult broke out inanother. The greater 
part of the night was passed in alarm; and several days 
elapsed before the joint exertions of Dandolo and the cru- 
sading chiefs succeeded in completely restoring tranquillity. 
The arrival of the Marquis of Montferrat occurred soon 
after this untoward quarrel. He was accompanied by a 
numerous reinforcement ; and it is probable that the ensuing 
spring would have beheld his followers on the shores of 
Palestine, had not a most unlooked-for proposal diverted 
their arms yet longer from the original object of their expe- 
dition. Hence arose results, in strict accordance, indeed, 
with those great ends which our eyes, enlightened by subse- 
quent events, now perceive that the crusades were designed 
to promote; but such as were removed at the time far be- 
yond the bounded horizon of human foresight, and which 


* Such is one of the charges which Innocent, in his letter to the barons, 
brings against them.“ Ramusio, on the contrary, says, Ita Jadera Galli 
aucxilio capta, solius Veneti prada ex pacto fuit. Libi.p 43. 
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have not always been steadily contemplated, even in retro- 
spect. For the fuller comprehension of the events which 
we are about to relate, it is necessary that we should briefly 
trace some revolutions in the Greek empire, during a few 
years preceding the date at which we have already arrived. 
Since the unhappy expedition of Vitale Michieli in 1171, 
the story of Venice has separated itself from that of Con- 
stantinople; but fearful events had stained the annals of the 
latter court during the progress of those thirty years. The 
reign of Manuel Comnenus, though abounding with that 
species of glory which is won by the personal heroism of 
the sovereign, had exhausted the resources and diminished 
the strength of his empire. His son, Alexius II., at ‘ 
ten years of age, succeeded to a precarious throne, “aon 
from which he was speedily hurled by the vigour x 
and the crimes of his kinsman Andronicus, who consum- 
mated his treachery by the murder both of the unhappy 
youth and his injured mother. The horrors of that as 
; : sphere @ : 
tyrant’s sway were closed by an insurrection, in which, 
as far as a single life could atone for the destruction of thou- 
sands, his own cruel death and protracted sufferings might 
be accepted as repayment. With him terminated 
the male dynasty and the glory of the Comneni. ee 
Isaac Angelus, who overthrew him, was descended ‘ 
from the females of the same line; and in his nerveless 
and unworthy hands, the fabric of the empire which had 
been preserved entire amid accumulating perils by the su- 
perior intellect, notwithstanding the crimes, of his prede- 
cessor, crumbled insensibly away. Cyprus was wrested 
from him by a tributary ; Bulgaria 2nd Wallachia asserted 
independence, and obtained an acknowledgment of their 
native kings. The unwarlike and luxurious emperor owed 
his personal security to the contempt of those revolted bar- 
bazians ; for they were well content that the sceptre should 
be administered by one whose indolence and weakness 
afforded them sure pledges of peace. Though safe from 
foreign violence, he was still exposed to domestic treason ; 
and a brother, Alexius Angelus, deprived him both iy 
of his throne and sight. The son of the deposed 1195. 
prince, another Alexius, was spared, however, by ae 
the usurper. After a while he found means to escape, 
&nd having crossed the Archipelago, and visited both Sicily 
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and Rome, he proceeded towards the court of Philip of 
Suabia, King of the Romans, and husband of his sister 
Irene, the widow of Tancred, King of Sicily. On his pas- 
sage through Verona, he was astonished by the great throngs 
which were hastening to the camp at Venice; and listening 
to the advice of those faithful attendants who had shared his 
dangers and escape, he sent a communication to the assem- 
bled barons, praying their assistance in the deliverance of 
his father and the recovery of his crown. Villehardouin 
thus reports their answer: ‘‘ We comprehend your pro- 
posal: we will send some of our people with your master 
to King Philip to whom he is going ; and, if he is willing to 
assist us in the recovery of the Holy Land, we will aid him 
in regaining his territories, which we are aware are un 
justly withheld from him and his father.” So ambassadors 
were despatched to the Valet* of Constantinople, and to 
Philip King of Germany. 

The reply of Philip and Alexius arrived soon after the 
occupation of Zara. The Duke of Suabia, though unable, 
on account of his differences both with the pope and the 
King of France, to afford personal assistance, consented to 
resign his brother-in-law into the hands of God and of the 
crusaders; and the Prince of Constantinople himself was 
lavish in promises. The reward which he would bestow, 
he said, should be the richest which any people had ever 
received, and the barons should-have effectual assistance in 
the deliverance of the Holy Land. He engaged, after his 
restoration, to put an end to the schism which distracted 
the Greek and Latin churches, and to bring back the whole 
empire of Romania to its former spiritual allegiance to St. 
Peter. ‘Two hundred thousand marks of silver and provi- 
sions for the whole army were to recruit their exhausted 
resources. He himself would accompany them to Babylon ; 
or, if they preferred it, he would equip, at his own charge, 
ten thousand men for a year’s service, and would maintain 
during his whole life five hundred knights, as standing guar- 
dians of Palestine. ‘ Lords,” concluded the ambassadors, 
“we have full powers to ratify this treaty, if on your part 
you are favourably inclined; and surely, as such offers 


* Villehardouin, p, 36. Valet was the ordinary appellation of the chil- 
dren of a noble house. Ducange, on the authority of Pithou, considers 
it to be a diminutive of vassal. 
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were never made to any people before, those who reject 
them can have no great passion for glory.” 

Vehement debates succeeded these proposals. The 
Abbot de Vaux and the party in the interest of Rome per- 
tinaciously refused them. The French, on the other hand, 
with no less ardour espoused the cause of Alexius, who 
was remotely allied to their own princes. The Venetians 
remembered their long debt of hatred against the Greeks, 
and calculated, not only upon its full payment, but upon the 
chances of much additional gain. Even those leaders with 
whom the deliverance of Palestine still remained the chief 
and primary object of desire consented to this previous en- 
terprise on grounds of policy. Syria, they said, was not to 
be won, in the first instance, upon its own shores; and 
they who would become permanent masters of the sepul- 
chre of Christ must, beforehand, assure themselves either 
of Egypt or Asia Minor. 

Another motive has been assigned for the eagerness with 
which Dandolo advocated this diversion from the original 
purpose of the expedition. Malek Adel, the Sultan of 
Damascus, is said to have contemplated with very reason- 
able apprehension the assembly of the Christian arma- 
ment at Venice; and by a secret negotiation with the doge, 
the opportune payment of a large bribe, and the assurance 
of a free trade to Alexandria, to have obtained a promise 
that he would either postpone or frustrate the intention of 
the crusaders. The continuator of the chronicle of Wil- 
liam of Tyre states even the singular method by which the 
sultan obtained the money needed for this purpose. He 
assembled at Cairo all the Christian priests of the neigh- 
bouring country, and informing them that a new armament 
was gathering in Europe, he commanded them forthwith 
to provide arms, stores, and horses for his service. The 
bishops replied that their sacred function forbade them from 
intermeddling with war. ‘Be it so,’ replied the despot, 
“if you decline fighting in person, you must furnish men 
to fight in your place!” and having demanded an account 
of their revenues, he confiscated the whole property to his 
own use. This plunder of the Christian church was em- 
ployed in the corruption of those who had avowed themselves 
the champions of the Cross. 

The wishes of the majority of barons prevailed; nor 
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were they opposed by all the ecclesiastics. ‘The Marquis 
of Montferrat, the Doge of Venice, the Counts Baldwin, 
Louis, and of St. Paul confirmed the treaty, swore to 
observe its provisions, and affixed their seals. The discon- 
tented party remonstrated in vain, and many of them, 
either openly or by stealth, abandoned their comrades. 
Reginald de Montmirail, a potent baron of France, 
A.D. , A 
1203 requested employment on an embassy to Syria, and 
* did not scruple to swear, with his right hand upon 
the saints, that he and his knights would re-embark within 
fifteen days after they had completed their mission. He 
sailed, but never returned. Simon de Montfort enlisted 
under the banner of the King of Hungary, himself a cru- 
sader, whom he had so recently opposed at Zara; but he 
atoned for this inconsistency by good service afterward in 
the Holy Land. Others there were who shrank from the 
prospect of danger as they approached nearer to its en- 
counter, and secretly withdrew from their ranks. Few of 
them, however, obtained the safety which they coveted: the 
boors of Sclavonia cruelly massacred one party which 
attempted to gain their homes by land; and of five hundred 
others, who threw themselves into a merchant-ship, not one 
survived its wreck. 

These frequent desertions were observed with much 
apprehension by the chiefs, and in order to remove one 
cause of discontent, and to quiet those superstitious fears 
which in many instances had alienated their followers, they 
resolved to make their peace with Innocent, whose com- 
mands they had transgressed. Their apology was founded 
on the plea of necessity. ‘The barons,’’ they wrote, ‘¢im- 
plore your forgiveness for the capture of Zara, which, owing 
to the falsehood of those who have passed on to other ports, 
they were reduced to undertake, in order to keep their host 
together; and they assure you, as their father, that what- 
ever you may command, they are, in all respects, ready to 
obey.” Itis plain that the Venetians, even if they had been* 
so inclined, could not join in these excuses without false: 
hood. They had not been the subjects but the creators of 
the necessity thus advanced as a plea; and but for them 
Zara would have been untouched. Of the sincerity with 
which even their confederates now humbled themselves at 
the feet of the pontiff a sufficient estimate may be formed, 
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when we call to mind that they well knew the fresh enter- 
prise upon which they had engaged was yet more strongly 
disapproved by Innocent than that which they were seeking 
to extenuate. 

As yet, however, the pope was unacquainted with the 
existence of the new treaty entered into by the barons who 
thus solicited his absolution ; and he replied to them in a 
tone of gentleness little merited either by their past or in- 
tended disobedience. He answered that he well knew the 
treachery of others had compelled them reluctantly to the 
course which they had adopted, and that, softened by their 
repentance, he assoiled them from the sin. For the time 
to come, they must direct all their energies to the recovery 
of the Holy Land, and hasten onward to its shores without 
further delay. If the Venetians, as yet untouched by 
remorse, would seek his forgiveness, they also should be in- 
cluded in the absolution ; and the confederates might then 
sail together in entire mutual confidence. If, on the con- 
trary, they should unhappily persist in their contumacy, 
nevertheless, from the urgent necessity of the case, he 
would permit the barons to employ the ships of that still 
excommunicated state; but they must, in all ways, as far 
as in them lay, endeavour to separate themselves from such 
enemies of God. 

Unchanged by these remonstrances, the Venetians con- 
tinued their eager preparations for vengeance upon the 
Greeks. In addition to other causes of enmity, they were 
deeply jealous of the superior ascendency which the Pisans, 
their great commercial rivals, had been permitted to acquire 
in Constantinople; and against Alexius personally they 
entertained an inveterate animosity, because he had refused 
to discharge the arrears (200,000 golden besants) of the 
indemnity which had been promised by Manuel, to compen- 
sate the outrage of his confiscation. On the morning after 
the celebration of Easter, the allied forces quitted their can- 
tonments in Zara, and encamped on the seashore. Then, 
in order to strike profound terror into their rebellious colo- 
nists, to chastise their past revolts, and to prevent a repeti- 
tion of them in future, the Venetians, in defiance of Inno- 
cent’s renewed protection, razed the walls of the city to the 

ound. Meantime, the young Alexius arrived, and was 
welcomed with great joy. All things were prepared for the 
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voyage; and the general ardour with which it was under- 
taken was by no means checked by the receipt of a second 
mission from Innocent to the barons, severely denouncing 
their fresh guilt, prohibiting the design in which they were 
engaged, and, not unreasonably, expressing doubts of the 
sincerity of that repentance which they had so lately pre- 
tended, and for the sake of which he had relieved them 
from spiritual censures. He concluded by noticing the 
recent pillage of Zara, the spoil of her churches by the 
Venetians, and the willing participation of the counts in 
that sacrilegious booty.* 

Notwithstanding this denunciation the fleet set sail. As 
it touched at Durazzo, Alexius received an acknowledgment 
of fealty from that city, the western key of the empire; 
and thence, with a fair wind, the confederates passed on to 
their appointed rendezvous in Corfu. There, disembarking, 
they refreshed their men and horses in rich and plenteous 
quarters (the fabled gardens of Alcinous and his Pheacians) 
for more than three weeks. The landing of Alexius was 
marked with distinguished honours; numbers of brave 
knights and sergeants bestrode their war-horses and went 
out to swell the pomp of his entry. His pavilion was 
pitched in the midst of the camp, and the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, to whose care he had been especially confided, raised 
his own by its side. 

Their repose, however, was interrupted by fresh intestine 
discontents. Conscience or cowardice awakened alarm in 
more than half the army, and many knights entered into a 
secret compact to remain in the island, and suffer those who 
wished it to proceed on the perilous undertaking which 
themselves had opposed from the beginning. The chief 
leaders, upon learning this conspiracy, acted with great 
promptness. Taking with them in their train the Prince 


* Ramusio, with a feeling little in accordance with that generally en- 
tertained by his countrymen for the supremacy asserted by Rome, has 
endeavoured to extenuate their disobedience by one of the most barefaced 
violations of truth which ever flowed from the pen of an historian, 
Deinde vero, pig cause suasor, Innocentius III. Pontifer Maximus, pios 
milites hortabatur, ut Ecclesiam Grecam ejusque Patriarcham Constan- 
tinopolitanum, de sanctiore patrum curriculo deflectentem, in viam re- 
ducerent Itaque bellum, Constantinopolitanum, quod sine summa im- 
pietate repudiari non poterat, a Veneto et Gallo, summis opibus, et 
summd pariter alacritate susceptum. (Lib. I. p. 3.) 
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of Constantinople and all the ecclesiastics, they repaired to 
a valley in which the recusants were holding an assembly. 
As they came in sight, each party dismounted. The barons 
fell upon their knees, refusing, with tears, to arise until 
they were assured that their brother-pilgrims would not 
desert them. The latter were deeply moved by the sight ; 
they also wept bitterly ; and, after a short deliberation apart, 
they agreed to remain in company till the ensuing feast of 
St. Michael, provided the barons would swear upon the 
saints, that afterward, within fifteen days from the time of 
their demanding them, they should be supplied with vessels 
for their transport to Syria. 

This compact having been ratified and sworn to, they re- 
embarked, and quitted Corfu on the eve of Pentecost. The 
martial spirit of Villehardouin is kindled afresh upon the 
renewal of activity. ‘ The day,” he says, “‘ was bright and 
cheerful, and the winds were soft and favourable as they 
spread their sails before them. And I, Geoffrey, the Mar- 
shal of Champagne, who have dictated this recital, having 
been present at the matters therein related, and conscious 
that it contains nothing but truth, bear witness that so glo- 
rious a sight had never been beheld before. Far as our 
view could extend, the sea was covered with the sails of 
ship and galley; our hearts were lifted up with joy, and 
we thought our armament might undertake the conquest of 
the whole world.” Nor was this the impression of such 
only as held command. While doubling the promontory of 
Malea, they fell in with two vessels filled with knights, pil- 
grims, and sergeants, returning from the Holy Land. They 
were some of those who had departed from their agreement 
of meeting at Venice, and were now ashamed to declare 
themselves. The Count of Flanders sent his barge to in- 
quire their destination and quality; and as it approached 
the vessels, a sergeant, struck by the gallant bearing of the 
fleet before him, leaped on board, and cried out to his less 
enthusiastic comrades, ‘Give me my baggage, for I shall 
join these people who appear certain of subduing the 
land !”” 

Negropont, Andros, and Abydos received them as peace- 
ably as Durazzo; and the Byzantine court, lost in sloth 
and luxury, either disbelieved or disregarded the news of 
their approach. No cae been affected: both the 

: 2 
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measures taken by the exiled prince, and the consequent 
design of the crusaders, had been long openly avowed; and 
it ought to have been easy for Greece, formed by nature a 
maritime power and at that time sharing with Venice the 
dominion of the seas, to have made some great effort be- 
fore her capital was besieged. It has been said, that but a 
few years before this invasion the dockyards of Constan- 
tinople could furnish one thousand six hundred vessels of 
war. Admitting the number to be exaggerated, the very 
exaggeration testifies the greatness of her naval resources. 
But the emperor, devoted to ease and sensuality, had in- 
trusted his arsenals to a brother-in-law, by whose base 
cupidity the state was crippled. Stores, arms, equipments 
—the very hulks theinselves—had been broken up and sold 
to swell the private wealth of Michael Stryphnus; and 
when the rumour of impending danger prompted him to 
restore the navy which he had destroyed, he was forbidden 
to lift an axe in the forests, reserved, as he was informed 
by their guardian eunuchs, not for the lowly provision of 
ship-timber, but for the more exalted pleasures of the im- 
perial chase. 

The huge and heavy-laden armament of the crusaders 
proceeded through the intricate’ navigation of the Archi- 
pelago, and threaded the narrow strait of the Dardanelles, 
without hinderance or interruption. As the sea of Mar- 
mora widened before them, its bosom covered with sails 
presented a sight of incomparable beauty ; till, three leagues 
short of Constantinople, they neared the land, and obtained 
their first view of that great and gorgeous metropolis. 
Their feelings cannot be doubted ; nor can they be better 
expressed than in the words of that eyewitness who so 
deeply shared them. “ When they contemplated the lofty 
walls and goodly towers that enclosed it around, the gay 
palaces and glittering churches that seemed innumerable, 
the immense dimensions of the city denoting it was the 
queen of the earth, they could hardly believe their senses; 
nor was there any man, however bold, whose heart did not 
tremble within him. This was no marvel; for never since 
the creation of the world had such an enterprise been 
attempted by such a handful of men.” 

The prudence of Dandolo saved them from destruction 
in the outset. The barons landed and held a council in the 
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minster of St. Stephen’s, a pleasant village, still known to 
us by its former name, and now chiefly distinguished by its 
immense powder magazines. It can be no matter of sur- 
prise that some impatience was expressed for an immediate 
general disembarkation ; but, in opposition to this wish, 
the doge advanced his own former knowledge and expe- 
rience of the country. The continent, he said, was of vast 
extent and thickly peopled, and the soldiers, being in want 
ef provisions, would scatter themselves over it in foraging 
parties, and be cut off in detail. Far better would it be to 
make for the islands in sight, and having there refreshed 
themselves, to proceed at once to the attack of the city. 
This advice prevailed. They passed the night at anchor, 
and on the morrow, the feast of St. John the Baptist, hav- 
ing displayed their banners and standards on the turrets, 
and fenced the sides of their vessels with a pavissade of 
shields close locked together, each man cast a glance upon 
his arms, well knowing that the time was at hand when he 
would need their assistance. As they set sail, the wind 
bore them within a bowshot of Constantinople, and some 
of the ships were assailed with missiles from the throngs 
which clustered on its walls and towers. It is probable, 
although Villehardouin is far from confessing it, that a 
slight confusion ensued, for he admits that they abandoned 
their design on the islands as completely as if it had never 
been proposed ; and, without loss of time, crossed over to 
the Asiatic shore, and anchored off Chalcedon, where one 
of the fairest palaces of the emperor received the generals, 
and the troops were disembarked and encamped. On the 
following morning the fleet sailed onward to Scutari, im- 
mediately opposite to Constantinople, and was followed 
thither by the army. The Greeks, on the European shore, 
made a corresponding movement, and encamped on the 
outskirts of Pera. : 

The nine days passed at Scutari were not without inci 
dents. A party of foragers, not above eighty lances (less 
than two hundred and fifty men), came unexpectedly, at 
about three leagues from the camp, upon the tents of the 
great Duke Stryphnus, guarded by five hundred Greeks. 
The Franks were of too chivalrous a spirit to be alarmed 
by disparity of numbers; and the Greeks gave way before 
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their charge. Horses, palfreys, mules, tents, pavilions, and 
countless other necessaries and luxuries were the prize of 
the victors; who, on their return, received the congratula- 
tions of their comrades, among whom they liberally divided 
the spoil. 

On the morning after this first essay of arms, a messen- 
ger arrived from the emperor. He was a Lombard, who 
having presented his letters of credence and received per- 
mission to speak, delivered himself as follows: ‘ Lords, the 
emperor Alexius is not ignorant that you are the most 
potent princes in Europe save crowned kings, and are na- 
tives of the most warlike country. But he marvels much 
why you, being Christians, and he also a Christian, are thus 
come into his territories. He knows you are bound for the 
Holy Land, to rescue the cross and sepulchre of our Lord. 
If you are in want, he will cheerfully bestow upon you food 
and necessaries, so you depart from his land. He desires 
to avoid doing you injury ; not because he lacks the power, 
for if you were twenty times your number, you could not 
depart hence without his permission, nor prevent his de- 
stroying you if it were his pleasure.” 

He was answered by Conon de Bethune, a brave, pru- 
dent, and eloquent knight, whom the doge and the barons 
deputed as their spokesman. ‘ Fair sir, you have declared 
that your lord greatly marvels that our lords and barons 
have entered his empire and territories. They are not his: 
for he holds them unjustly, and has sinned against God 
and reason. They are the right of his nephew, who is 
seated here among us, and is the son of his brother the 
emperor Isaac. If your master will throw himself upon his 
nephew’s mercy, and will restore the crown and empire, we 
will intercede that his offence shall be forgiven, and a suffi- 
ciency be assigned to him to enable him to live in splendour. 
As for messages of this kind, be not so rash as to trust 
yourself hither with them again.” 

This mutual defiance having been exchanged, hostilities 
were not long delayed. No post could be better adapted 
than Scutari for observation of the city which the crusaders 
were preparing to attack. From the heights above it might 
be discerned the seven hills upon which Constantinople 
was proudly reared; and almost all the four hundred and 
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seventy-eight towers which, in a circuit of nearly eighteen* 
miles, studded the long terrace of her walls. The eye 
might penetrate the gentle curve of the Golden Horn 
(Chrysoceras), that arm of the Sea of Marmora which, 
forming the port of the city, bathes the north-western side 
of the unequal triangle on which it stands. The apex of 
this triangle, once called the Acropolis, now glittering with 
the palace and gardens of the Seraglio, is found at a point 
immediately opposite to Scutari and fronting the mouth of 
the Bosphorus. Following the southern shore of the Gol- 
den Horn for about six miles, the fortifications incline to 
the south-west, at the palace of Blacherne. Hence, a strong 
double wall of lofty height, built by Theodosius, and a deep 
fosse, eight yards in width, protect the sole approach from 
land, and connect themselves at the Heptapyrgium or Seven 
Towers, with the Golden Gate and that line of ramparts 
which overlooks the Sea of Marmora. On the north of the 
Golden. Horn stand the extensive suburbs of Pera and 
Galata. From the fortress known as the Tower of Galata, 
to the Seraglio Point, at the modern Alai Kiosk, a breadth 
of about five hundred yards, a massive double chain, sup- 
ported at convenient distances by huge wooden piles, and 
effectually forbidding ingress, was drawn across the har- 
bour. Behind this chain were ranged twenty galleys, all 
which the avarice of Stryphnus had permitted to remain of 
the once magnificent navy of his country. 

The memorable events which followed have been un- 
usually, perhaps singularly, fortunate in the contemporary 
illustration which they have obtained. A writer not less 
competent to procure authentic information than the Mar- 
shal of Champagne, and apparently not less faithful in 
recording it, was found among the Greeks; and by a com- 
parison of the pages of Nicetas with those of Villehardouin 
we obtain a living portraiture of the feelings and the actions 
both of the besieged and the besiegers ; we become inti- 
mately acquainted with all that was inflicted and was suf- 
fered; we learn, in detail, every thing which intra muros 


* The dimensions of Constantinople are given very differently by dit- 
ferent travellers ; we have adopted those assigned, after personal recon- 
noissauce, by the late Dr, Clarke. Gibbon is unwilling to allow the 
walls a circumference of more than fourteen miles, including Pera and 
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peccatur et extra. Nicetas was a citizen of Chone, in 
Phrygia, the Colosse of St. Paul; and he had raised him- 
self, successively, to the high honours of senator, judge of 
the veil, and logothete of the empire. The importance of 
the last-named office will be best estimated by the repre- 
sentation of the historian himself, who compares it to the 
chancellorship of the Latin monarchies, and assigns to it 
the supreme guardianship of the laws and revenue. After 
sharing in the miseries of the capture of Constantinople, he 
retired to Nice, and there composed his elaborate history, 
which embraces somewhat more than his own times ; com- 
mencing with the death of Alexius Comnenus in 1117, and 
proceeding to the year which followed those transactions 
of which we are now immediately treating. Of the facts 
which concern our present narration he was, for the most 
part, an eyewitness ; and of those things which he presents 
from accredited rumour or on private authority, his station 
and talents rendered him a fit and able judge. To those 
who seek only for agreeable reading his style is most re- 
pulsive ; and, in order to be understood, it must be divested 
of much affectation and many florid and inflated metaphors. 
One of his editors, indeed, has broadly stated that he would 
rather work in the mines than translate from Nicetas when 
he indulges in the poetic vein.* But, having once made 
allowance for this tendency, it is not difficult to separate the 
exaggerations of his rhetoric from the sobriety of truth. 
That he regarded the invaders in general, and the Venetians 
in particular, with the most bitter detestation, renders him 
not the less desirable witness for our purpose ; for he thus 
becomes a more effectual counterpoise to the Latin authori- 
ties. And it is not a little to the credit of his impartiality, 
that he speaks of the usurper Alexius, even after his fall, 
with generous and unexpected, perhaps with undeserved, 
approval. ‘His gentleness and mercy,” says the pane- 
gyrist, ‘were of no common order; he never tore out 
eyes nor mutilated limbs ; he had no pleasure in butchery ; 
and during his reign no matron, through his agency, was 
clad in mourning.” What volumes are compressed in these 
few laudatory words, in testimony of the general horrors of 
the Byzantine government ! 


* Wolfius, speaking of his Premium 
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It was of some importance that the disposition of the 
populace of Constantinople should be ascertained ; with 
what degree of attachment they regarded their existing 
ruler, with what recollections they turned to their deposed 
princes. For this purpose, onthe morning after their haughty 
dismissal of the Greek envoy, the Doge of Venice and the 
Marquis of Montferrat embarked on board a galley, bearing 
with them the young Alexius. Accompanied by a train of 
knights in other vessels, they rowed under the walls, more 
in an amicable than a warlike guise, from the point of the 
Golden Horn to the Seven Towers. Along this line they 
exhibited the prince, proclaimed his wrongs, appealed to 
the compassion and the fidelity of his subjects, and sought to 
awaken both their fears and their affections. But the attempt 
was fruitless, and the throngs on the walls were either silent 
or made hostile demonstrations. It may be doubted whether 
they entertained any real preference for either of the con- 
tending parties ; enslaved by a debasing tyranny, they were 
careless beneath what despot they should crouch, and the 
feeling which most strongly influenced them was dread 
of that hand which could be more immediately raised to 
punish. 

On the tenth morning (July 6) after their arrival, it was 
resolved to attempt the passage of the Bosphorus; and the 
part selected was not far below the spot ennobled by the 
bridge of Darius. Before they addressed themselves to this 
dangerous enterprise, for such, previously to the event, it 
might justly be considered, mass was celebrated in the 
presence of the whole army. The bishops and clergy ex- 
horted their people, instructing them that in this extreinity, 
in which none could foresee what might be God’s pleasure 
concerning him, it was the duty of every one to confess his 
sins and dispose of his worldly possessions. This coun- 
sel was received with fervent zeal and devotion. Atlengtb, 
the appointed moment having arrived, the vanguard em- 
barked under the command of Count Baldwin, who was 
followed by more good lances, archers, and crossbowmen than 
any other lord of the army. Four other divisions succeeded, 
respectively led by Henry, brother of the Count of Flanders, 
the Counts of St. Paul and Blois, and Matthew of Montmo- 
rency. In the last were enrolled Villehardouin himself and 
the flower of the Gallic chivalry.. The largest band, Lom- 
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bards, Tuscans, Germans, and Piedmontese, composed the 
rear, which was intrusted to the Marquis of Montferrat. 
The mass of soldiery crowded the heavy vessels under the 
guidance and protection of the galleys, and the knights, 
armed from head to foot, with their horses ready housed and 
saddled, entered the palanders. As the day advanced, the 
sun shone brightly, and displayed Alexius with his countless 
hosts awaiting the onset on the opposite shore. The trumpets 
sounded, and the galleys moved forward, each towing a 
heavier transport ; none asked who was to be foremost, but 
every man pushed on with all his might to land. As they 
neared the western bank, the knights started up from the 
palanders, and, armed as they were, helm-laced, and lance 
in hand, leaped baldrick-deep into the sea. Nor were the 
archers, sergeants, and arbelestriers less eager than their 
lords, each company forming on the spot where their ves- 
sels touched the ground ; and the Greeks, after a faint show 
of resistance, fled before the lances crossed each other. As 
soon as the shore was cleared, the ports were opened, the 
bridges let down from the palanders, and the horses having 
disembarked, the knights mounted, and the six divisions 
formed according to preconcerted order. The van, under 
Count Baldwin, advanced to the camp from which Alexius 
had beheld their landing ; it was already abandoned, and 
afforded a rich booty to the conquerors. For the night, 
they took post near the tower of Galata, in a quarter named 
Stenon, which was at that time, as it is now under its 
modern denomination Hassa Kai, allotted to the Jews. At 
dawn of the following day, they repulsed a sortie from the 
tower, and gaining possession of its gate before the fugi- 
,tives were able to close it, they stormed the castle with great 
‘slaughter, and established themselves within its walls. The 
possession of this fortress materially assisted the operations 
against the harbour, the mouth of which it commanded. A 
favourable breeze sprang up, and the Venetian galleys, set- 
ting all sail, bore down upon the huge chain, without mo- 
lestation from the shore. For a while it resisted the shock, 
and the mariners endeavoured, but in vain, to sever its massive 
links with gigantic shears constructed for the purpose. 
At length, one vessel, more fortunate than its mates, and 
realizing the good omen of its name, The Eagle (l’ Aquila), 
succeeded in breaking through the boom. The whole navy 
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triumphantly followed, and the total destruction of the little 
squadron opposed to it ensued. Some of the vessels were 
instantly captured, some ran under the city walls and were 
sunk, after having been abandoned by their crews, many 
of whom clung to the fragments of the broken chain, still 
suspended from its palisades, and gained the land by swarm- 
ing along them as on a rope. 

The assault of the city now became an object of discus- 
sion. Should the sea-line be attempted from the port? or 
should the efforts of the besiegers be directed against the 
long western wall which fronted the land? The Venetians, 
accustomed to maritime operations, and confident of victory 
on their own element, promised to mount the ramparts by 
planting ladders from their ships. The French knights, on 
the other hand, preferred the solid earth and the open plain. 
Fearless while mounted on their steeds and couching their 
lances, they shrank from a mode of| warfare with which they 
were imperfectly acquainted. In the end, it was deter- 
mined to make a combined attack both by sea and land ; each 
nation choosing that method of approach with which it was 
most familiar. 

After four days’ rest the fleet moved up the harbour, ard 
the land forces advanced at the same time along the shore, 
in order to round the head of the gulf and take post under 
the walls. A march of about seven miles brought them to 
the extremity of the Golden Horn, where the little rivers 
Barbyses and Cydaris, uniting their beds, discharge them- 
selves by a single channel into a small bay ; which, from the 
purity of its waters and its abundant produce of fish, is 
known to modern ears as Les Hausa Douces ; a far more pic- 
turesque title than that given it by the Turks, Kiat-hané, or 
by the present Greeks, Kartaricos, both of which names refer 
only to the paper-mills now deforming the beauty of the 
scene. The passage of these streams might have been 
easily defended; but the Greeks had been contented to 
break down the stone bridge which traversed them, and to 
retire within their walls. A day and a night completed its 
reparation ; and though the besieged at the lowest estimate 
outnumbered the besiegers in the proportion of twenty to 
one,* they looked on without venturing to oppose. The six 


* We dare not venture upon numbers. Even in modern campaigns, 
with all the lights of gazettes and commissariat returns, they are for the 
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divisions passed the river in succession, and sat down before 
the city. Too few for a regular investment, it was but a 
single gate (probably that which is now known as Egri 
Kapoussi) against which they were enabled to direct their 
efforts. The position chosen for their camp was at the 
north-western angle, between the palace of Blacherne and 
the castle of Boemond, and here they were laboriously em- 
ployed in bringing up their artillery, constructing their 
works, and planting their scorpions, catapults, mangonels, 
and perrieres. Few moments could be snatched for repose, 
for they were harassed by perpetual sallies, and they could 
not eat, nor rest, nor sleep, except in arms. The attacks 
were renewed six or seven times each day; and many of 
them, headed by Theodore Lascaris, a son-in-law of the 
emperor, who was destined to great subsequent distinction, 
occasioned severe loss. Often, however, did they chase 
back the Greeks under their very walls, till they were them- 
selves forced to retreat from the volleys of stones hurled 
upon them by the garrison. The more effectually to secure 
their camp, they fortified it with stout barriers and pali- 
sades. But an enemy, carrying greater terror than the 
swords of the Greeks, threatened to commence its inroads, 
and their situation increased in peril every hour. They 
dared not forage beyond four bowshots from their tents, 
and even then only in large parties. Their fresh provisions 
having been exhausted, they had recourse to their horses, 
and when these had been killed, and this resource failed 
also, a little meal and a little salted meat now constituted 
their whole store. Their supplies even of this kind, at the 
commencement of this most extraordinary siege, had not 
been calculated for more than three weeks’ consumption. 
Ten days out of that period had passed away ; and their 
greatest hazard was exposure to further delay. Their 
preparations were completed on the land side, and the Vene- 
tians were equally ready in the harbour; so that, on the 
morning of the 17th of July, four of the six divisions ad- 
vanced from the camp, headed by the Count of Flanders and 
his brother, the Counts of Blois and of St. Paul, while the 
reserve of Champagners and Burgundians, under the Mar- 


most part vague and unsatisfactory. Villehardouin vertainly implies that 
there were at least 600,000 men in Constantinople capable of bearing 
arms.’ The Franks after their desertions and losses could scarcely ex 
ceed 20,000. 
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quis of Montferrat and Matthew de Montmorency, kept 
guard over the camp. Much injury had already been suf- 
fered by the outer wall, against which the united force of 
not less than two hundred and fifty engines had been 
directed ; and the ponderous stones which they were con- 
structed to hurl had in many instances reached and de- 
stroyed parts of the splendid architecture within the city 
itself. ‘Two ladders were successfully raised against a 
barbican, defended chiefly by a band of Pisans, whom hatred 
of Venice had attached to the emperor, and by a ruder and 
yet more formidable battalion, celebrated in Byzantine 
history as Varangi, and called by Villehardouin Danes and 
English. They were, probably, the descendants of Saxons 
or of Anglo-Danes, who had fled from England nearly a 
century and a half before, to escape the tyranny consequent 
upon the Norman conquest, and who, having tendered their 
services to the first Alexius, and given ample proofs of their 
strength and valour, were formed into an imperial body- 
guard as early as the year 1081. Their weapon was a pon- 
derous battle-axe, a more than equal match for even the 
double-handed sword of the crusaders ; yet in spite of these 
barbarians, for such they were not unjustly considered, a 
gallant handful of fifteen warriors, all, except two of them, 
knights, gained the summit of the wall; but before they 
could be supported, the defenders rallied and drove them 
back. Two, says Villehardouin, remained prisoners, and 
were carried before the emperor Alexius, to his singular 
gratification. He had not participated in the combat, but 
looked on from the summit of a lofty tower. Many other of 
the assailants were grievously hurt or wounded; and the 
attack having entirely failed, the French retired to their 
camp, broken and dispirited. 

The Venetians had been far more successful. In their 
preparations they had displayed extraordinary skill, and 
exhausted every branch of military art then known. Their 
decks were crowded with warlike engines, and protected 
from the effects of fire by a thick covering of ox-hides ; and 
in order to gain the ramparts, they had framed rope-ladders, 
which could be let down at will from the extremities of the 
yard-arms, and which from their great height overtopped 
the city walls. These drawbridges, as they neared the 
shore, were lowered, and poured forth swarms of com- 
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batants upon the heads of the astonished garrison. But 
their triumph must be told in the dramatic words of Ville- 
hardouin. ‘Their vessels, marshalled in a line which ex- 
tended more than three bowshots, began to approach the 
towers and the wall which stretched along the shore. The 
mangonels were planted upon the decks, and the flights of 
arrows and quarrels were numberless; yet those within the 
city valiantly defended their posts. ‘The ladders on the 
ships approached the walls so closely, that in many places 
it became a combat of sword and lance, and the shouts were 
so great that they were enough to shake sea and earth; but 
the galleys, notwithstanding, could find no opportunity of 
reaching the land. Now you shall hear of the dauntless 
valour of the Duke of Venice; who, old and blind as he 
was, stood upon the prow of his galley, with the standard 
of St. Mark spread before him, urging his people to push on 
to the shore on peril of his high displeasure. By wondrous 
exertions they ran the galley ashore, and leaping out, bore 
the banner of St. Mark before him on the land. When the 
Venetians saw the banner of St. Mark on the land, and that 
their duke’s galley had been the first to touch the ground, 
they pushed on in shame and emulation; and the men of 
the palanders sprang to land in rivalry with each other, and 
commenced a furious assault. And I, Geoffry de Villehar- 
douin, Marshal of Champagne, the author of this work, 
affirm, that it was asserted by more than forty persons, that 
they beheld the banner of St. Mark planted upon one of the 
towers, and none could tell by what hand it was planted 
there; at which miraculous sight the besieged fled and de- 
serted the walls, while the invaders rushed in headlong, 
striving who should be foremost; seized upon twenty-five 
of the towers, and garrisoned them with their soldiers. 
And the duke despatched a boat with the news of his sue- 
cess to the barons of the army, letting them know that he 
was in possession of twenty-five towers, and in no danger 
of being dislodged.” 

The invisible standard-bearer, who struck terror into the 
besieged and animated his comrades, was probably some 
gallant soldier, killed (like one of our own brave country- 
men under similar circumstances on the ramparts of Serin- 
gapatam) in the very moment of his triumph. The Vene- 
tians, when once established, with characteristic prudence 
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secured their booty, and began to send the horses and pal- 
treys which they had captured in boats to the camp; and 
while they were thus employed a fresh body of Greeks re- 
turned to the charge. In order to maintain their ground, 
the Venetians set fire to the houses between themselves and 
the approaching enemy, against whom this terrible expe- 
dient proved an insurmountable barrier.* 

To change their attack, and to press upon that portion of 
the besiegers which had been already repulsed, was the ob- 
vious policy of the Greeks ; and Alexius, in spite of his un- 
warlike temperament, placed himself at the head of his 
myriads, and directed a sally from three gates at once, in the 
hope of overwhelming the camp. Each of the sixty bat- 
talions which the Greeks brought into the field outnumbered 
any of the six opposed to it; and the whole plain seemed 
alive with armed men, who advanced slowly and in good 
order. Had the crusaders moved forward, they must have 
been surrounded and swept away ; but forming before their 
palisades, which effectually guarded their rear, they placed 
their line so that its flanks also were protected. The cross- 
bowmen and archers ranged in front, the horses formed the 
second line, and behind these were drawn up the infantry. 
Two hundred knights, whose horses had been slaughtered 
either for food or in battle, served that day on foot; and 
thus arrayed they awaited their enemies, already within bow- 
shot. At that fearful crisis intelligence of the peril of his 
friends was conveyed to Dandolo, and the noble-minded 
veteran lost not a moment in abandoning the towers which 
he had so hardly won, and in hastening to share the fate of 
his brethren inarms. Declaring that he would live or die 
with the pilgrims, and himself descending the first from the 
walls, he rushed to the camp, bearing with him every hand 
that could be spared from his fleet. Little, however, would 
this slender reinforcement have availed, if the courage of 
Alexius had equalled his overwhelming force. Whatever 
might have been his own loss (for there is no doubt that the 
Franks would have sold their lives most dearly), the total 
destruction of his enemies must have been the result of 


* Sismondi states that the Greeks and Franks mutually accused each 
other of being authors of this fire. Both Nicetas and Villehardouin posi- 
tively attribute it to the Venetians, in whom it is plain the last-named 
author considers it to have been a piece of excellent gencralship. 
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repeated charges; and these were urged upon him by the 
ardour of Lascaris. Yet for a long time the opposed lines 
gazed on each other without a movement; the Greeks too 
timorous to advance, the pilgrims too prudent to quit their 
barricades. At length the emperor, despairing of success, or 
apprehensive of disaster, gave the signal for retreat ; and 
his steps Were followed slowly and cautiously by the Latin 
knights, astonished at this unexpected good fortune. ‘ And 
indeed,” says the honest Villehardouin, ‘‘ God never delivered 
people from more imminent peril than that which this day 
threatened the pilgrims, the boldest of whom rejoiced when 
it was passed.” Worn with toil and fatigue, they put off 
their armour; but their quarters were dreary and comfort- 
less, they were straitened for provisions, and the danger 
which they had just escaped must again be confronted on 
the morrow. The Venetians, indeed, might console them- 
selves with their glory. They had displayed the most emi- 
nent of all military virtues,—courage, promptitude, fidelity ; 
and, with a result which does not always accompany merit, 
they had not only deserved success, but they had also 
attained it. 

“ But behold,” exclaims the pious chronicler, ‘the mira- 
cles of our Lord! who displays them according to his plea- 
sure.” Strange rumours from the city broke the night- 
watches of the camp, and intelligence the most joyous and 
the most unlooked-for was confirmed at dawn. Stragglers 
arrived, from time to time, all agreeing in the same story, 
that the usurper, terrified by the firmness of the besiegers, 
and, perhaps, also by the murmurs of his own citizens, had 
collected during the night such portable treasure as he 
could secure, a vast sum in gold, and the rich jewels of the 
crown; and, with his daughter Irene and a few followers 
whom he could trust, had hastily embarked and fled to 
Debeltos (Zagora), an obscure village in Bulgaria. The 
fear of general anarchy, so likely to be consequent upon 
this desertion of the throne, strongly impressed Constan- 
tine, the chief eunuch of the palace, to whom this shameful 
abandonment was earliest known. It was necessary to find 
some head of the state; and none appeared so fit, either to 
calm intestine discord or to conciliate the enemy under the 
walls, as the rightful but deposed prince. Isaac Angelus 
was awakened, at midnight, in his dungeon; and, in the 
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messengers of his restoration to sovereignty, the sightless 
old man most probably anticipated, though falsely, the min- 
isters of a bloody execution. After eight years’ captivity, 
he was again invested with the imperial robes; led by the 
hand* (how touchingly does the single word used by Nicetas 
imply his helplessness !) to the palace of Blachernex, seated 
on his former throne, and deafened afresh with protestations 
of allegiance. The barons and the young Alexius were 
overjoyed at this wondrous intelligence; so wondrous as 
at first te exceed belief. The Greeks, proverbially, were 
little to be trusted, and caution was requisite in accepting 
their first report. The chiefs, therefore, awaited its con- 
firmation in the camp and under arms, till at length, when 
an exchange of couriers had removed all doubt, they gave 
way to their intense feelings of delight. Thanks were de- 
voutly rendered by all to Heaven; and never, says the brave 
and sincere Marshal of Champagne, was greater joy mani- 
fested since the creation. 

Their first step was to depute an embassy to the restored 
emperor, requiring his confirmation of the treaties entered 
into by his son, whom, till this agreement was ratified, they 
detained as a hostage. Matthew de Montmorency, Ville- 
hardouin, and two Venetian knights were commissioned 
for this service. The ambassadors, being conducted to the 
walls, alighted from their horses, and found the Danes and 
the English, with their axes, ranged from the gate to the 
palace of Blacherne. There they beheld the emperor 
Isaac, attired in such splendour as to dazzle their imagina» 
tion; the empress, a most fair lady, the daughter of the 
King of Hungary, sat beside him; and there were such 
crowds of high lords and noble dames, clothed in magnificent 
vesture, that there was scarcely room to pass ; for all those 
who yesterday were the emperor’s enemies, were now become 
the most submissive of his friends. 

They were received with courtesy, and admitted to a pri- 
vate audience. In this conference Villehardouin, who was 
spokesman, urged the ratification of the treaty, at the es- 

ecial suit of the young prince who had entered into it. 
«¢ What are the terms ?”’ inquired the emperor ; and he heard, 
for the first time, of spiritual submission to the Roman see, 
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and the payment of 200,000 marks. ‘ This covenant,” he 
replied, ‘is of no trifling importance, nor do I see how we 
shall be able to fulfilit. But you have so well deserved both 
of him and me, that if we were to give you the whole em- 
pire, it would not exceed your merits.” This said, he for- 
mally assented to the treaty, and appended to it the golden 
seal of the empire. On the notification of this event in the 
camp, the barons conducted the young Alexius, with much 
pomp, into Constantinople, where the light populace received 
their banished prince and their foeman of yesterday with 
loud testimonies of joy. The emperor possessed too accu- 
rate acquaintance with the fickle disposition of his country- 
men to confide in these outward signs of amity; and asa 
wise precaution, he earnestly implored the barons, and 
even his son, to shift their present quarters and to reoccupy 
Stenon ; thus interposing the bay between their troops and 
the citizens; and by lessening their opportunities of com- 
munication, at the same time diminishing the chances of 
quarrel. 

The coronation of the joint emperors (for Alexius became 
associated with his father) was celebrated on the Ist of 
August ; and as soon as this day of pageantry (the ceremo- 
nials of which are minutely described by Ramusio*) had’ 
closed, they sought means of discharging their heavy debt 
to the Latins. The imperial treasury, well nigh exhausted 
by the profuse luxuries of the late usurper in the first in- 
stance, and afterward by his plunder, in the moment of 

"fight, could afford but a scanty pittance towards the fearful 
amount of 200,000 marks. But the property of such as 
were known to have supported the fallen Alexius was con- 
fiscated; his empress Euphrosyne, whom he had aban- 
doned, was stripped of her jewels; the plate and conse- 
crated vessels of the churches were melted down, and the 
holy images despoiled of their ornaments. A first instal. 
ment was thus raised amid the curses of the people from 
whom it was torn; and the barons, on receiving it, faith- 
fully restored to each of their followers the sum advanced 
ty him at Venice for his passage. Other causes, besides 
their impoverishment, contributed to inflame the animosity 
of the Greeks against the strangers, and to weaken what~ 
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ever attachment they might feel for the restored emperors. 
The princes lived in disunion. Troops of knavish astrolo- 
gers found encouragement from the imbecility of Isaac An- 
gelus, and his palace was thronged with fawning and para- 
sitical monks, “a long-bearded and God-hated train,” for 
whom Nicetas, who so styles them, expresses yet greater 
abhorrence than for the pretenders to divination. By these 
joint impostors the doting fancy of the impotent old man 
was amused with predictions of renovated bodily vigour and 
extended political dominion. He believed that he was to 
become repossessed of sight, to cast off his other infirmi- 
ties, as the snake disencumbers himself from his slough, and 
to arise in rejuvenescence, more like a god than a man. 
The sceptres of both empires were to be grasped by his 
single hand, and in his person was to be displayed the mag- 
nificence of universal sovereignty. From some absurd belief 
in the potency of talismans, he removed from the hippo- 
drome to his palace an image of the Caledonian boar, the 
presence of which near his person he fancied to be a sure 
preventive of sedition. The populace, more pardonable 
for their superstition, about the same time, destroyed a 
colossal statue of Minerva, whose arm, extending towards 
the west, was supposed to have beckoned the invaders. 
Inflated by his idle hopes, Isaac Angelus could ill brook the 
partner with whom, in the first moments of liberty, he had 
consented to share his throne; and in the ambition or the 
thoughtlessness of his son he hourly discovered countless 
abjects of jealousy. The Greeks also found in him no less 
obvious defects. Of his person Nicetas speaks with bitter 
contempt ; likening his face, perhaps red and swollen with 
intemperance, to that of some fire-breathing spirit, or * the 
incendiary angel.” The manners of the Latins were alien 
from those of Constantinople ; and the young prince, oat 
to his long intercourse with foreigners, adopted customs an 

permitted freedoms which his severer countrymen regarded, 
perhaps not unjustly, as degrading the majesty of the purple. 
‘They mourned to see the representative of the Cesars sur- 
rounded by loose associates, whom he raised to his own 
level, or rather to whose baseness he descended, by par- 
taking their games of chance and boisterous revelry, And 
when, in an unseemly frolic, one of his boon companions 
snatched the golden diadem from the imperial head, and 
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exchanged it for the coarse woollen cap by which his own 
was covered, they may be forgiven if they considered the 
latter as most fit to circle the brows of their unprincely 
sovereign. fS 

So evident were their feelings of discontent, that Alexius 
contemplated with dismay the approaching departure of 
those to whom he not only owed the possession of his 
crown, but upon whose continued presence he chiefly relied 
for maintaining it; and in order to secure this object, he 
commenced a fresh negotiation. Not concealing that he 
was so bitterly hated that if they quitted him he should 
perhaps lose both his empire and his life, he proposed that 
their stay should be prolonged till the followmg March. 
For this extension of service he promised to pay the whole 
subsidy now due to the Venetians, and to continue the 
association for another year by a new grant. All supplies 
needed for the army should be furnished by him while they 
remained ; his revenues during that period would enable 
him to discharge his whole debt ; his navy would be equipped 
and his army recruited, to accompany them to the Holy 
Land; and, instead of a winter’s voyage, they would have 
the entire summer before them for their campaign. 

To accede to this proposal was to postpone yet longer the 
original and avowed object of the Christian armament, 
whose proceedings had been hitherto no more than episodes 
to the great action for which it had been associated. The 
holy see would assuredly condemn the delay, and yet, 
since their late success, even the Venetians had sought and 
gained its spiritual favour. Without humiliation, with 
scarcely an acknowledgment of disobedience, and certainly 
without any atonement for it, they had asked absolution, 
and had received it.* The reply of the legate whom they 
addressed sufficiently shows the straits to which his court 
was reduced by the unbending indifference of this haughty 
republic: ‘I absolve you,” he wrote, “though you have in 
nowise tendered satisfaction for your sin; for it is better 
that I should retain you lame and halt, than lose you as 
altogether dead; and your leprosy, if permitted to continue, 
may grow contagious, and infect otheys.”” In spite of this 
ungracious pardoh, Dandolo, whose sagacity foresaw, in a 
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prolonged connexion with Constantinople, much chance of 
increasing the commercial prosperity of his country, and of 
consolidating establishments now in their infancy, but little 
hesitated once again to incur the papal displeasure; and 
chiefly through the Venetian influence in the council, the 
terms of Alexius were accepted. The doge received his 
price by payment of the freight of his vessels; and the 
spirit-of traffic spreading through the camp, the Marquis 
of Montferrat engaged to accompany the young emperor, 
with a great band of men-at-arms, in order to subdue the 
Thracian provinces which still opposed his succession : 
1600 pounds of gold purchased this assistance, and it was 
not dearly bought ; for, wherever the confederates appeared, 
the Greeks thronged to proffer their allegiance. 

During the absence of this expedition, the jealousy be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins was bitterly exasperated by 
the occurrence of a horrible calamity. Villehardouin, either 
ignorant of its real cause or willing to conceal the violence 
of his comrades, states that an affray arose between the 
Franks and the citizens, and that, during their quarrel, a 
fire was occasioned by unknown persons. Nicetas is more 
_ particular, and he speaks of a troop of Flemings, Pisans, 
and Venetians, which assaulted and plundered a place of 
worship, named Mitatus, belonging to the Saracens. The 
owners defended it, and were assisted by the Greeks; and 
in revenge the rioters fired some adjoining houses. Be the 
truth as it may, and there is no improbability in the account 
given by Nicetas, neither by him nor by Villehardouin is 
any authority afforded for the misplaced sneer with which 
Gibbon has related the transaction. The fires in Constan- 
tinople, from its foundation to the present hour, have far 
exceeded in devastation and extent those occurring in any 
other great city; but all, says Nicetas, that ever happened 
were as nothing in comparison with this. No power of 
man could extinguish or even check it. The barons, 
encamped on the opposite side of the port, watched the 
progress of the wide-spreading blaze with alarm and trouble ; 
palaces and churches sank in ashes to the ground, and 
whole streets, piled with the costliest merchandise, fell a 
prey to the insatiate greediness of the flames. From the 
harbour they stretched, through the most crowded districts 
of the city, across the entire peninsula to the very opposite 
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sea. The stately domes of Sta. Sophia were endangered, 
and during eight days the raging of the fierce element 
baffled all human efforts, presenting a front of fire which 
extended more than three miles in length. The loss of 
property and of lives forbade all estimate ; and im order to 
escape both from the conflagration and the fury of the suf- 
ferers, who, whether justly or otherwise, fixed upon the 
Latins as the authors of their misfortune, fifteen thousand 
settlers, the descendants of families who had domiciled in 
Constantinople and had enjoyed great privileges ever since 
the reign of Manuel, abandoned their dwellings, crossed 
vhe Golden Horn, and threw themselves on the protection 
of the pilgrims. Among these were numerous Pisans, who, 
in this necessity, forgot their national jealousy against 
Venice. From that hour, mutual suspicion was aroused 
between the Greeks and Latins; confidence was at an end, 
and the equalizing commercial arrangements whieh had 
placed both nations on a par where wholly destroyed. 
Alexius returned from his successful campaign in No- 
vember, apparently more to the joy of his allies than of his 
subjects. Nevertheless, towards the former his relations 
had undergone material change. The murmurs of the 
Greeks were loud, for severe exactions to glut the rapacity 
of ambiguous friends had reduced them to poverty ; their 
city had been fired by barbarians; and, above all, their 
feelings had been wounded in the tenderest point, by a vio- 
lation of their religion. The walls of Sta. Sophia had 
been profaned by a declaration of the supremacy of a foreign 
priest, and their native patriarch had been compelled to 
announce from the depth of his own sanctuary that the 
head of that abomination, the Western heresy, was the 
legitimate successor of St. Peter. On the other hand, the 
barons complained, no less impatiently, of the tardy fulfil 
ment of the brilliant promises which had induced their stay , 
and they were ill inclined to make allowances for the dis- 
tress, created in great part by themselves, which rendered 
their payments irregular and deficient. Upon the motives 
which guided the conduct of Alexius it is impossible to 
decide, but they were probably of a mixed nature. Even 
if his wishes inclined towards his benefactors, the very 
inability which he felt to discharge his debt of gratitude 
might awaken shame ; and he might, under this conscious: 
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ness, be unwilling for the present to renew his hitherto 
familiar intercourse. Or, again, a belief that his power had 
struck deep root, and that he no longer needed the support 
on which he had heretofore leaned, might prompt him to 
throw aside that assistance which now, in his confirmed 
strength, heregarded but asan encumbrance. To strengthen 
these suggestions, the insidious counsels of a favourite and 
a kinsman were not wanting; and he who most loudly 
denounced the Franks was one who well knew how to reap 
profit from the quarrel, if he could but excite it. This false 
friend was Alexius Angelus Ducas, better known in history 
by the sobriquet Mourtzouphlus,* denoting the black and 
shaggy eyebrows which met each other on his forehead. 
He is believed to have been second cousin to the emperor, 
and this connexion with the imperial blood, joined to his 
high dignity of protovestiare, afforded ample opportunities, 
which he was far too politic toneglect, of poisoning the ears 
of his sovereigns. Whether from necessity or compulsion, 
from imbecility or ingratitude, Alexius became cold, distant, 
and reserved to his former intimates. His visits to the camp 
were brief and unfrequent ; his payments, at first wrung 
from him with difficulty and inadequate to the demands of 
his creditors, in the end wholly ceased. To the remon- 
strances of the Marquis of Montferrat, who still retained 
near access to his person, he exhibited inattention or impa- 
tience. The theme, indeed, could be little grateful; and 
upbraidings for wrongs which he wanted ability to redress, 
memorials of unrequited services, and reproaches for pitiful 
evasions of plighted faith, were subjects as novel as they 
were unwelcome in the audience-chamber of a despot of 
Constantinople. The unhappy youth was beset on all 
hands with difficulties ; and they were of intricacy sufficient 
to entangle, and of weight calculated to overwhelm, even a 
firmer and more veteran politician. 

The crusaders were not of a temper to be thus idly 
amused. The doge and barons met in council; and the 
result of their deliberations affords one of the most striking 


* Itis not easy to unravel the etymology of the name of ps ape 
We have followed Nicetas, 85 2x 700 cvvecracSat rus ddpts, kat olov rots 
bp0adrmois exixpéuacSat, rods THY cvvedhBwv exwvduaso Méprvovd)os. 

he transition from this reason to the name itself is an intricate one ; 
but that which we find in Gunther is yet more so, gut Murtiphlo, zd est 
flos cordis, in gente ilia vocabatur. (Hist. Constant. p. 8.) 
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incidents in this history of wonders. They resolved, tnat 
the emperor, as he would not fulfil his covenant, was there- 
fore unworthy of belief; that, as a last hope of reclaiming 
him, they would depute sufficient ambassadors to require 
the execution of the treaty, and to remind him of the service 
which they had performed ; that if he intended to act justly, 
it were well; if not, that they should defy him in the name 
of all. Upon this most perilous and daring enterprise (as 
indeed upon all others of similar character), this bearding 
of the emperor in his own palace, Villehardouin was per- 
sonally employed; and the extraordinary scene which he 
witnessed would be robbed of its deep interest if paraphrased 
from his own simple and energetic relation. ‘Conon de 
Bethune, Geoffrey de Vilkehardouin the Marshal of Cham- 
pagne, and Miles de Brabant were chosen ambassadors ; 
and the Duke of Venice deputed three of his chief coun 
sellors. ‘These nobles, having mounted their horses, their 
swords girt on, rode together to the palace of Blacherne ; 
though, from the habitual treachery of the Greeks, it was 
no trifling danger they encountered. Having alighted at 
the gate and entered the palace, they found the emperor 
Alexius and his father the emperor Isaac seated together 
on two thrones. Near them was the empress, the sister of 
the King of Hungary and mother-in-law of Alexius, a goodly 
and virtuous lady. Numbers of powerful lords were pres- 
ent, and the court shone with more than the usual lustre. 
By desire of the other ambassadors, the wise and eloquent 
Conon de Bethune spoke first: ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘we are 
deputed to you by the Duke of Venice and by the barons of 
the host, to remind you of what they have done for you, 
which, indeed, is sufficiently apparent to all mankind. You 
and your father have sworn to perform faithfully the 
covenant which you had made with them; your letters- 
patent to that purpose are in their possession ; but, though 
you have often been called upon, you have not fulfilled that 
treaty as you were bound to do; and we again summon 
you, in the presence of your lords, to perform all that is 
stipulated between you and them. If you do so, all may 
be well! if you refuse, know, that from this hour they 
renounce you both as their lord and friend, and will pursue 
you to utter extremity. But they would have you to know 
that treason is not their practice, nor the fashion of their 
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country, nor do they make war upon you or any one with- 
out first sending an open defiance. This is our errand; 
you must decide according to your pleasure.’ The Greeks 
were exceedingly surprised and incensed at this defiance, 
saying, that none before had dared to defy the Emperor of 
Constantinople in his own palace. Alexius also testified 
the utmost displeasure at the ambassadors, as did all the 
Greek lords, who had formerly been their friends. The 
tumult within was very great, but the ambassadors, turning 
round, reached the gate and immediately mounted their 
horses. As soon as they were beyond the gate, they con- 
gratulated themselves upon their extraordinary escape; for 
it was a mercy that they were not murdered or imprisoned. 
On their return to the camp, they related how they had sped 
to the barons.” 

The commencement of hostilities was immediate, and a 
war of unintermitted skirmishes ensued, in which the 
Franks were for the most part successful. Midwinter 
arrived without any decisive advantage on either side, when 
a bold attempt of the Greeks nearly entailed the most 
frightful consequences upon their enemies. The Venetian 
fleet, at anchor in the port, was alarmed one midnight by 
the appearance of huge floating masses of fire, which 
covered the whole breadth of the gulf, and rapidly ap- 
proached their station. The troops ran to arms, and the 
ships were speedily manned from shore. Meantime, the 
cause of alarm was ascertained, and it was seen that 
seventeen large hulks, filled with combustibles, had been 
fired by the Greeks, and left to drift upon the hostile arma- 
ment by a favourable wind. But for the courage and skill 
of the Venetians, all had been lost; the fleet would have 
been destroyed, and the army, unable to disengage itself, 
either by sea or land, must have perished, slowly and 
miserably. Leaping into their boats, or, as Ramusio has 
stated, probably with a little exaggeration, into the blazing 
vessels themselves, the intrepid mariners grappled the fire- 
ships with long hooks; dragged them out of the port, in 
defiance of the Greeks who manned the walls on the southern 
shore; and, towing them into the main current of the Pro- 
pontis, sent them, still burning, down the straits. The 
camp continued in arms during the remainder of the night, 
but no further attempt was made to disturb its repose, and the 
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only loss sustained from this great peril was that of a single 
Pisan merchantman 
Meantime, Constantinople was a prey to the most dis- 
tracting anarchy. The unworthiness of the reigning 
veel prince had been sedulously exposed to public scorn 
1204. and hatred by the intrigues of Mourtzouphlus, whose 
own valour, a quality which he possessed in eminence, had 
been as conspicuously displayed in some fortunate encounters. 
His designs were in part successful; little skill was want- 
ing to cast the tottering Angeli from their throne ; and the 
chief difficulty was to substitute himself in their place. 
That he was the fomenter of a conspiracy by which the 
citizens were induced to surround Sta. Sophia, and to 
clamour loudly for the election of a new emperor, seems 
beyond dispute ; yet, strange as it may appear, in the divi- 
sions which ensued, and among the numerous persons of 
all ranks upon whose acceptance the crown was pressed, 
and by whom it was rejected, even at the peril of their 
lives, for it was tendered on the sword’s point, his name 
was forgotten. After three days’ suspense, one puppet was 
raised to unsubstantial sovereignty, and Nicolas Canabus, 
having been saluted emperor, upon compulsion, prefaced a 
life of imprisonment by a few hours of nominal sway. 
Alexius, alarmed for his personal safety, commenced a 
secret negotiation with the Latins, in, which he agreed to 
admit their troops into the palace; and having intrusted 
this design to Mourtzouphlius, he thus opened to him the 
path long coveted by his ambition. Mourtzouphlus revealed 
the secret to the eunuch Constantine and to the Varangian 
body-guard; and having shaken their fidelity by showing 
how rauch it was mistrusted by their master, he burst into 
the chamber of Alexius at midnight, and awoke him with 
the alarming intelligence of a design of immediate assassi- 
nation. His own kinsmen and the Varangi were announced 
as the insurgents; the discovery of his compact with the 
Latins was assigned as the cause of their fury. A secret 
door opened on passages which promised concealment ; and 
the afirighted prince, confiding in the traitor for his deliver- 
ance, after traversing the remoter apartments of his palace 
to an obscure pavilion, was hurried in fetters to a dungeon. 
A few days closed his checkered and inglorious life ; poison 
was administered more than once, but ineffectually, and his 
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miseries were terminated by the bowstring. No violence 
was requisite to bring to an end the shattered being of his 
blind and wretched parent. Grief, terror, and infirmity 
prevented the necessity of another deed of blood; and 
Isaac Angelus sank to the grave shortly after his second 
deposition. 

The murder of Alexius was soon known in the camp, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Mourtzouphlus to conceal it 
by reports of his natural death, by splendid obsequies, and 
by an affectation of sorrow. Yet, before the news of the 
demise of this prince had been spread abroad, the barons, 
but for the precaution of Dandolo, might have fallen victims 
to a snare spread for them by the usurper. They were 
invited to the city in the name of Alexius, under the promise 
of a final adjustment of their debt, and of large additional 
proofs of imperial bounty; but the doge suspected the arti- 
fice; and, by prevailing upon his confederates not too 
hastily to accede to the offer, he preserved them from a 
treacherous massacre. On discovery of the events which 
had occurred, the crusaders burned with resentment; and 
in the remembrance that the deceased prince had once been 
their friend and comrade, they forgot his more recent aliena- 
tion from their society and interests. Their eagerness to 
avenge his death was stimulated by the unanimous voice of 
the ecclesiastics, who for the first time approved the war 
against Constantinople. They pronounced that the mur- 
derer was incapacitated from succeeding to any heritage, 
and that all who were privy to his crime were alike acces- 
saries and heretics. War against all such was just and 
lawful; and if the doge and the barons had a sincere inten- 
tion of conquering the land and restoring it to the Catholic 
church, all who died in that good cause, repentant of their 
sins, should enjoy the full benefit of the pardons which the 
apostle of Rome had granted. This discourse, we are 
assured, was very comfortable to the barons and pilgrims. 

The winter was, for the most part, employed in prepara- 
tions on both sides. The Greeks could no longer complain 
of want of energy in their emperor; and Mourtzouphlus 
amply proved that he would defend with bravery the throne 
which he had not scrupled to win by crime. He replenished 
the exhausted treasury, established strict discipline among 
the disorganized troops, repaired the shattered fortifications, 
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and by continued application both of threats and encourages 
ment, sought to inspire the timid citizens with some por- 
tion of his own courage. Bearing an iron mace in his 
hand, he daily visited the chief posts, and while thus recruit- 
ing his means for war, he did not neglect the chances of 
pacific negotiation. The barons would have treated, and 
their demand for peace was fifty thousand pounds of gold, 
about two millions sterling. Dandolo was intrusted with 
the arrangement of the terms, anda conference was held 
between the adverse chiefs, which sufficiently betokens their 
mutual distrust. The emperor appeared on horseback on 
the shore ; the doge remained in his galley; and Nicetas 
affirms that the parley was interrupted by a treacherous 
attempt of the Latin cavalry to surprise Mourtzouphlus. 
Be this as it may, hostilities were recommenced; a second 
attempt to destroy the fleet of the invaders by fire proved 
as unavailing as the first; and in a sally which the empe- 
ror afterward headed in person, he was repulsed with no 
less disgrace than loss. Henry, Count Baldwin’s brother, 
was returning, after a brilliant foray, from the shores of the 
Euxine ; the rich spoil of Phile, a Thracian town which he 
had stormed, was the recompense of his valour; and his 
knights joyously and perhaps carelessly were escorting 
homeward such portions of their booty as had not been 
already transmitted to the camp. Apprized of these move- 
ments, the emperor advanced by night, and posting in am- 
buscade a much superior force upon their line of march, he 
allowed the main body of the Franks to pass unmolested 
with ifs plunder, nor attacked them until the rear began to 
be entangled in a wood. Changing their front, the Latin 
knights stood firm; and the Greeks, ill-prepared for such 
unexpected resistance, were panic-stricken and fled, while 
twenty chiefs of distinction were killed or made prisoners ; 
and but for the fleetmess of his horse the emperor himself 
would have been captured. He did not escape without the 
unknightly abandonment of his shield, his chariot of arms, 
and his imperial banner ;* and in the loss of another, anda 


* Clypeum abjecit is the brief expression of Count Baldwin, in his 
letter to the pope. Villehardouin says that Mourtzouphlus lost ses chars 
@armes, et pardi son gonfanon imperial, et une ancone qwil faisoit 
porter devant lui, ow il se fioit moult, il et li autre Gre. Encéle ancone 
ére Nostre-Dame formie (119). By the chars darmes, Ramusio, among 
others, understands the curroccio, which Ducange, however, thinks was 
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more venerated standard on the same field, the superstitious 
Greeks beheld an evil omen for the future contest. The 
victories of the Comneni had been ascribed to the influence 
of a sacred ensign which, besides the propitious image of 
the Virgin, bore other relics of immeasurable sanctity. A 
portion of the lance which pierced the Saviowr while on the 
cross, and a tooth shed by him in his childhood, were among 
these treasures; and the Iconia, like the Labarum of Con- 
stantine, had invariably marked the path of trimph. This 
trophy was, in the first instance, presented to the Order of 
Cistercians, and by purchase or by some of those other less 
expensive processes through which, as we have before seen 
the Venetians were accustomed to supply their reliquaries, 
it was afterward transferred to Dandolo.* It was deposited 
in the treasury of St. Mark, whence, on festivals more espe- 
cially dedicated to the honour of the Virgin, it was borne 
to the high altar, amid a blaze of lighted tapers and a throng 
of ministering priests, as a proud monument of national 
renown. 

Lent was near at hand before the preparations of the 
besiegers were sufficiently advanced to render an assault 
practicable ; and of the assured confidence with which it 
was then undertaken they have left a record to which his- 
tory presents no parallel. Had they not succeeded, it would 
for ever have risen up against their memories as a signal 
record of overweening presumption; but coupled with their 
triumphs, it as signaily displays the political wisdom and 
sagacity of Dandolo, to whom there can be little doubt 
it must be mainly ascribed. In order to prevent dissension 
after the city should be taken, it was resolved in a parlia- 
ment of the barons, held before it was attacked, that they 
would observe the following agreement.—The whole spoit 
was to be collected and shared according to stipulated pro- 
portions. Six French and six Venetian electors should be 


unknown to the Byzantine military establishment. He believes it to 
have been the emperor’s baggage. In the text we have literally trans- 
lated the term used by Villehardouin. 

* Baldwin, in his letter to the pope, says, guam Ordini Cistercienst 
nostri dedicavere victores, Gibbon remarks, that if the baaner shown 
at Venice be genuine, ‘the pious doge must have cheated the monks of 
Citeaux.” Ramusio makes it fall honestly to the share of his coun- 
aa : . cum Dandulo Duct in rerum divisione sorte obtigisset. 
Ui. p. 113. 
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chosen for the important task of nominating an emperor, 
for Mourtzouphlus was to cease to reign. Upon the prince 
thus appointed should be conferred a fourth part of the capi- 
tal and of the provinces, together with the palaces of Bu- 
coleon and Blacherne. The remainder, having been appor- 
tioned into two parts, should be equally divided between the 
French and the Venetians. Lastly, four-and-twenty of the 
most experienced pilgrims, half French and half Venetians, 
should allot the fiefs and honours among their respective 
countrymen, and determine the feudal service to be paid for 
them to the emperor.* This extraordinary treaty was 
ratified and sworn to in forms the most solemn which could 
be devised, and excommunication was denounced as the 
penalty against any one who should infringe its terms. That 
its provisions were afterward completed to the letter is even 
more deserving of wonder than that they were previously | 
stipulated. 

The events of the former siege, and the different fortunes 
which the assailants had respectively encountered, induced 
a material change in the plan of the new attack. It was 
no longer thought advisable that the city should be invested 
by land ; but that the joint force of the allies should be con- 
centrated in one great naval effort. The difficulties of ap- 
proach from the port had been in some degree increased ; 
but the remembrance that the Venetians had once already 
triumphed on those walls removed all doubt of similar glory 
from the sanguine anticipation of the French. The ram- 


* The treaty is given at length by Dandolo, x. 3. 32. apud Muratori, 
xii. 323. The passage in it relative to the distribution of the spoil is, as 
far as we understand it, at variance with the actual distribution which, 
as we shall see by-and-by, took place. The following are the words of 
the Venetian copy of the tripartite instrument, and their discrepancy 
from Villehardouin’s text has not, as we believe, been noticed heretofere, 
After stating that the whole booty is to be deposited in common, the 
treaty proceeds—de quo tamen havere nobis et hominibus nostris Venetis 
tres partes debent solvi, pro illo ut havere quod Alexius quondam 
imperator, nobis et vobis solvere tenebatur. Quartamvero partem vobis 
retinere debetis, donec fuerimus ipsa solutione coequales. Si autem 
aliquid residuatum fuerit, per medietatem iter 10s et vos dividere, 
usquedum fuerimus appatiatt. Sivero minus fuerit, ita quod non 
possit sufficere ad memoratum debitum persolvendum, undecunque 
Suerit prius dictum havere acquisitwm, ex eo debemus dictum ordinem 
Sbservare. Fence it would appear, that, instead of there being an equal 
division, the Venetians in the very outset were to recelve three-fourths 


of the whole. 
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parts might have been heightened, and the towers crowned 
with loftier galleries of more numerous stages ; but what 
were a few feet more or less to spirits resolved on victory ? 
To detail the attack which followed would be a needless 
repetition ; for, in all but its event, it bore a close resem- 
blance to that which we have already related. Each divi- 
sion embarked in its own vessels, and the strictest order was 
preserved in the separate distribution of ships, galleys, and 
palanders, through a line of more than half a league in 
extent. On the morning of the 9th of April, they approached 
that quarter of the city which the fire had most severely 
ravaged, between the palace of Blacherne and the monas- 
tery of Euergetes. In many places the pilgrims leaped 
ashore and charged up to the very walls, protected by shields 
of ampler size and stronger fabric than those they bore in 
common, to ward the destructive missiles from above. In 
other spots, the ladders of the ships were brought so near 
that those who mounted them and the soldiers who defended 
the walls and towers, fought hand to hand with their lances. 
About noon, after unavailing attempts in more than a hun- 
dred places, those who had landed were driven back with 
much slaughter to their ships, and the fleet was compelled 
to draw off. 

Defeated but not discouraged, the barons held a council 
on the same evening, in the church of Ss. Cosmo and Da- 
miano. Some dejection and much variety of opinions 
might naturally be expected ; andit was proposed to assault 
afresh, but in a different quarter, on the side of the Pro- 
pontis, where the fortifications were less strong. To such 
a plan Dandolo strenuously objected that the well-known 
current would bear the ships down the strait, so that they 
could not be brought to the walls. By some, as Villehar- 
douin confesses, no other consummation was more devoutly 
sighed for. “Truly there were many who in their hearts 
wished the winds and waves might carry away the fleet, 
they cared not whither, so that they might quit that coun- 
try and return to their homes. It was a natural desire, 
for the dangers were very great.” To a chronicler thus 
es in his avowals, it is not easy to refuse implicit confi- 

ence. 

In the end it was decided that another effort should be 
renewed against the same spot, with this change of tactics, 
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that, as the force on each tower far exceeded that whic 
any single ship could bring against it, the vessels should 
be linked in pairs together, in order that their crews might 
thus, perhaps, obtain a numerical superiority. Two days’ 
repose was granted to the wearied troups ; and on the fol- 
lowing Monday they again armed and crossed the gulf. 
Mourtzouphlus, meantime, elated by his successful defence, 
had pitched his tents near the monastery Pantetoptes ; and 
the imperial pavilion, glowing with its purple tapestries, 
crowned the summit of a hill, whence the anxious emperor, 
no idle gazer like his unwarlike predecessor, but fulfilling 
all the charges of an able general, marshalled his troops, 
distributed his orders, observed the changes of the fight, 
and regulated his defence accordingly. The whole fore- 
noon was passed, as before, in bloody and undecisive com- 
bat; and if fortune inclined either way, it was, perhaps, in 
favour of the Greeks. Towards midday, “the Lord raised 
a northerly wind which drove the ships nearer shore.” At 
that moment, two galleys of happy omen, the Pilgrim and 
the Paradise (they were freighted with the holy burden of 
the Bishops of Troyes and Soissons), bore down together 
against one tower. Though linked,* they touched it on 
‘opposite sides, ‘as God and the winds directed.” The 
bridges were lowered from the yards, and in an instant, 
almost before they rested upon the battlements, a knight 
sprang forward upon each of them. They were followed 
by countless others, and the tower was gained. In this 
distinguished act of gallantry, the French and the Vene- 
tians were equal sharers. André d’Urboise survived for an- 
other field, but Pietro Alberto was less fortunate; he was 
mortally wounded, on the very ramparts which he had won, 
by a Frank, who in the heat of battle mistook him for an 
enemy. 

Four other towers were speedily scaled from the shore ; 
three gates were forced, and the knights, mounting their 
horses, dashed forward through the city to the emperor’s 
pavilion. Mourtzouphlus had prepared for their reception, 
but his bold designs were feebly seconded ; and the terror 
of the Greeks may be learned from their own historian; 


. * Villehardouin (127) positively asserts that the ships were linked. 
Ramusio, on what authority we know not, separates them. Baldwin, 
iu his letter Innocent, expressly writes, Due naves pariler colugata. 
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who speaks of a single warrior, of dimensions more thar 
human, aspiring to no less a height than eighteen yards, 
and bearing on his brows a casque high as a turreted city, 
who penetrated to the tent of the emperor. It can be no 
wonder that the imperial guards fled before a monster so 
portentous; and of those who could credit such a tale, it 
may be in turn believed, on the authority of Count Bald- 
win, that a hundred were scattered by one. Unable to 
maintain himself, the emperor retired to Bucoleon, while 
the Latins poured in at every quarter, and in each were 
victorious. The gate of Blacherne was choked with fugi- 
tives, and of the wounded and the dead there was neither 
end nor measure. Night alone checked the slaughter and 
pursuit, and ag it fell the pilgrims gathered in the great 
square, overjoyed at the unexpected extent of their success, 
and not yet aware of all its wonders. The city abounded 
with strongholds in its churches and palaces; of the tem- 
per of its dense population the conquerors were as yet 
without experience; resistance might still be designed ; 
and on these accounts, with wise precaution, they distri- 
buted their stations near the walls. It should not be for- 
gotten, and it was doubtless received as an omen at the 
time, that on the first night of his conquest of Constanti- 
nople, Baldwin of Flanders slept in the pavilion which the 
emperor had abandoned. 

The night was not spent idly by Mourtzouphlus. Hav- 
ing in vain attempted to rally his adherents, he took refuge 
in the fastnesses of Thrace, after escaping through the 
Golden Gate. That gate had been closed for two hundred 
vears ; and it bore engraven on it an inscription, long 
beforehand regarded as prophetic, and afterward believed to 
have been fulfilled in this flight of the emperor. ‘“ When 
the fair-haired king of the West shall come, I shall open 
of myself ?’*—Another prediction had ensured the city from 


* Raynuldus de Diceto apwd X Scriptores, 642. Quando veniel rex 
flavus Ocuidentalis, ego per me ipsum aperiar. 

This fair complexion is again to be destructive to Constantinople. Mr. 
Forster, in the Notes to his Makometanism Unveiled, ii. 491, a work 
which recalls to our memories the boldness and acuteness of Warburton, 
without his paradox or his dogmatism, has cited the following passage. 
Wallichius, in Vita Mahometis (p. 158) refert, Turcas hodiernos in an- 
nalibus suis legere, tamdiu perstiturum reghum Muhammedicum, 
donec veniant figluoli biondi 2.e flavi et alli filsi vel filii a Septentrione, 
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capture unless through an angel; and we are informed by 
an authority not remote from these times, that the rumour 
of the Latin conquest was disbelieved for many days in the 
surrounding country, until it was ascertained that the walls 
had been scaled at a spot on which an angel was painted.* 
Nor had the Erythrean sibyl been wanting in denuncia- 
tions ; her mysterious oracles, indeed, baffle the skill of the 
interpreter ; but we collect from them dark threats of a 
gathering in the Adriatic, of a blind commander, of the profa- 
nation of Byzantium, of the firing of her public buildings, 
and of the dispersion of her spoil.t 

On the flight of Mourtzouphlus, both Theodore Lascaris 
and Theodore Ducas attempted to rouse their fellow-citizens: 
to arms, and competed for the vacant crown. The popu- 
lace assembled round Sta. Sophia, and hailed Lascaris em- 
peror; but though they bestowed this barren sceptre, not 
all his exhortations could excite them to defend it, so that,. 
hopeless of his country, he too followed in the steps of 
Mourtzouphlus. The license of a victorious soldiery in a 
captured city is not easily restrained by discipline ; and be- 
fore morning, whether out of wantonness or as a desperate’ 
protection for his own quarters, a German count set fire to: 
some buildings which separated his troops from the enemy. 
All that night, and till vespers on the morrow, the flames: 
continued burning; and by this fire, the third similar- 
scourge with which Constantinople had been visited since 
the arrival of the Franks, more houses we are assured were: 
destroyed than were contained in any three of the most 
populous cities of France. 

At dawn the Latins mustered at their several posts, ex- 
pecting a renewal of their yester toils, and perhaps a still 
more serious resistance than had been hitherto.encountered.. 
To their surprise they were met, not by armed men, but by 
a suppliant crowd of priests and women, holding out the 


fiavis et albis capillis secundum aliorum interpretationem.—M. Samuel: 
Schultetus, Eccles. Munamm. p. 22. 

* Henricus de Knyghton, apud X Scriptores, p. 2416. 

+ Dandolo, x. 334, apud Muratori, xii. 330. The prophecy of the siby! 
is as follows: Fiet potentium in aquis Adriaticis congregatio, caeco 
perduce. Hircum ambigent, Byzantium prophanabunt, edificia deni- 
grabunt, spolia dispergentur. Hircus novus balabit, usque dum A 
pedes et 9 pollices et semis premensurati discurrant. 
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cross to them as brethren, and deprecating violence by 
tears. When the Marquis of Montferrat took possession 
of Blacherne, that palace was filled with high-born dames ; 
and his protection was implored, among others, by two 
empresses of Constantinople. One, a daughter of France, 
claimed Louis VII. as her father, Philippe Auguste as her 
brother. The other was a sister of the King of Hungary. 
Agnes, the former, had been married first to Alexius Com- 
nenus, and afterward to Andronicus ; Margaret, the latter, 
one of the most celebrated beauties of her time, was then 
in her second month of widowhood from Isaac Angelus. 
She was destined once more to become the bride of a sove- 
reign; and her charms, perhaps heightened by her tears, 
so far gained upon Boniface, that he shared with her the 
throne to which, as a reward of valour, he was soon after- 
ward exalted. Of this kingdom, the cry of the vanquished, 
as he passed through the streets, might already have created 
an anticipation ; for he was everywhere saluted with the 
words,—“ Holy marquis, king! have mercy upon us!” 
Alas! for the scenes which followed! If the slaughter 
were not so bloody as has sometimes been inflicted after a 
storm, yet the massacre of two thousand unresisting suf- 
ferers cannot be related without horror; and there were 
calamities to be endured by the most defenceless to which 
death itself would have been far preferable. Nicetas, in 
his personal narrative, has presented a lively picture of 
these miseries. After the destruction of his house in the 
second fire, he was for a short time concealed and protected 
by the fidelity of a Venetian merchant, who had been his 
friend and inmate during prosperity, and who, true to him 
in this change of fortune, assumed a military garb and stood 
sentinel at his gate. When longer abode within the walls 
threatened certain destruction, the logothete, in company 
with some other fugitives, sought escape from the city. 
They journeyed on foot, during an inclement season, while 
his wife was far advanced in pregnancy ; they bore in their 
arms their children, one of whom was still at the breast, 
and they carried with them such scanty relics of property 
as they could secrete about their persons. The women 
who composed part of this wretched band had adopted 
various disguises, smearing their cheeks with dirt, and 
clinging eagerly to disfigurement for protection. All were 
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not alike successful ; and but for the courage of Nicetas, 
and a pathetic appeal by which he won over even his ene- 
mies to her assistance, one young maiden, the daughter of 
a judge, who had been torn from her aged father’s arms, 
would have been dishonoured by a licentious soldier. Forty 
miles were to be traversed before they could feel assured 
even of comparative safety; and ere this painful march 
was closed, they received conviction, if such had been 
needed, that their religion was involved in the common 
wreck. The Patriarch of Constantinople, happy to escape 
with life, was bending in the same course with themselves 
towards Selymbria, stripped of all his possessions, and 
almost of his very clothing, unattended, and mounted upon 
an ass. 

Meantime, within the city, the throne from which the 
patriarch had been expelled was impiously profaned. A 
frantic woman, whose enormities are represented in strong 
metaphor by Nicetas, and whose lightest stain was an im- 
putation of sorcery, was installed in the patriarchal seat, in 
sacrilegious mockery of the oriental worship, while the 
vaults of Sta. Sophia echoed with the ribaldry and loose 
songs of drunken revellers. The holy elements were scat- 
tered on the rich pavement already defiled with the gor@ of 
slaughtered animals, which had been driven in to carry 
away the pillage, and had fallen exhausted under their bur- 
dens. The tombs of the emperors in the church of the 
Holy Apostles were forced open; and in the coffin of Jus- 
tinian the riflers were astonished at beholding the body which 
it contained, when torn from its cerements and their golden 
coverings, unaffected by decay, after six centuries of inter- 
ment. Never, under any circumstances, was the rapacity 
of a victorious army permitted to glut itself more unre- 
servedly ; and even where gain was not consequent on de- 
struction, the more than Gothic fury of these civilized bar- 
barians gratified itself by exercise of the power to destroy. 
We read without surprise that the veil of the sanctuary in 
Sta. Sophia was rent, and the altar of the Virgin shattered 
in pieces ; for they blazed with gold and jewels. The rich 
gilt and silvered carvings, the gems and embossed chalices, 
the plate and other treasures of the churches, could little 
hope to escape confiscation, on the plea that they were ap- 
propriated to pious uses. But the long catalogue of pre- 
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cious works of art, ruined by stupid, brutal, and unfeeling 
ignorance, excites no less astonishment than regret and in- 
dignation. Books, the whole literature of the time, never 
to be replaced,—marbles, pictures, statues, obelisks, and 
bronzes,—countless treasures, which the magnificence, the 
pride, the luxury, or the good taste of her princes had 
lavished during nine centuries upon this their favourite 
capital,—prizes which Egypt, Greece, and Rome had sup- 
plied, and which had justly rendered Constantinople the 
wonder of nations,—perished indiscriminately beneath the 
fury of the marauders ; and while almost every church 
throughout Christendom received a large accession to its 
reliquary from the translated bones of saints and confessors,* 
scarcely one monument of ancient skill and taste was thought 
worthy of preservation for a similar purpose. The Vene- 
tians afford a solitary exception, in the removal from the 
hippodrome of the four horses of gilt bronze which (ex- 
cept during the short interval of their transfer to Paris by 
Buonaparte, in a like exercise of a presumed right of con- 
quest) have ever since crowned the western porch of the 
basilica of St. Mark.t Antiquaries appear to hesitate con- 
cerning the date and even the native country of these horses; 
megs some they have been assigned to the Roman school, 
and to the age of Nero; by others to the Greeks of Chio, at 
a much earlier period. Though far from deserving a place 
among the choicest specimens of art, their possession, if we 
may trust their most generally received history, has always 


* Of this holy ware the Venetians obtained a large allotment. Ra- 
musio has given a catalogue of its contents. They consisted of a piece 
of the true cross; an arm of St. Gregory, according to Ramusio,—of St. 
George, according to Dandolo (perhaps it might not be easy to ascertain 
the right owner); a part of the head of John Baptist ; the bodies of Saints 
Lucia and Agatha, and of the holy Simeon; a phial containing the blood 
of our Saviour, which had flowed from a statue pierced by the Jews at 
Berytus ; a fragment of the pillar at which he was scourged; a nail 
from the cross, and a prickle from the crown of thorns. (Lib. iii, p. 131 
&c.) The authenticity of most of these relics was ascertained by their 
remaining unhurt during a fire which consumed the sanctuary wherein 
they were deposited, under the reign of Thiepolo. The miracle did not 
attract sufficient attention at the time of its occurrence; but some years 
afterward, in 1265, a formal attestation of it was drawn up, and pre- 
sented to Clement IV. (Doglioni, iii. p. 142.) 

} The writings of Cicognara, Schlegel, and Mustoxidi may bo consulted 


by those who wish to enter more fully into an inquiry relative to these 
horses. : 
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Deen much coveted. Augustus, it is said, brought them 
from Alexandria, after his conquest of Antony, and erected 
them on a triumphal arch in Rome: hence they were suc- 
cessively removed by Nero, Domitian, Trajan, and Constan- 
tine, to arches of their own; and in each of these positions 
it is believed that they were attached toa chariot. Con- 
stantine, in the end, transferred them to his new capital. It 
may be added to their story, that when reconveyed to 
Venice by the Austrian government, in 1815, the captain of 
the vessel selected for this honourable service claimed de- 
scent from the great Dandolo; and it is satisfactory to be 
told that of all the works of art restored at that time to 
their rightful owners these horses suffered least injury from 
travelling, because they had been taken down and packed 
by the English. The lion of St. Mark was less fortunate, 
but he has been carefully repaired.* 

But, net to dwell upon this distressing and disgraceful 
portion of our narrative, nor to detail with the sufferers 
their separate wrongs and calamities, it may suffice to pro- 
duce the general estimate afforded by the conquerors. “Of 
the treasures which were in the palace of Bucoleon, I can- 
not speak,” says Villehardouin, “ for their value was ines- 
timable. In Blacherne, one so immense was found, that it 
rivalled that in Bucoleon. The other pilgrims who were 
scattered over the city gained incalculable plunder; for 
there was no estimating the quantity of silver and gold, 
precious vessels, jewels, rich stuffs, silks, robes of vair, gris, 
and ermine, and other valuables, the productions of all the 
climates in the world; and it is my belief that the plunder 
of this city exceeded all that had been witnessed since the 
creation of the world.”+ Or, if we turn to Ramusio, we 
shall be dazzled by the bright profusion which glitters down 
his pages, in describing the acquisitions of his countrymen. 
Gold, silver, tapestries, and furs, silks fresh from the loom 
or prepared for it; vases for every use which the caprice 
of luxury could suggest, and of more various names than 
we can hope to translate with accuracy; those. costly and 
now unknown myrrhines which Pompey had won in his tri- 
umphs over Mithridates and Tigranes; gems wrought into. 
drinking-vessels, among which the least precious were: 


* Rose’s Letters from the North of Italy. t Sect. 132. 
L2 
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framed of turquoise, jasper, or amethyst ; jewels, with which 
the affection or the pride of the oriental despots was wont 
to deck their imperial brides; crowns of solid gold studded 
with pearls ; rings and brooches set with the purest and most 
inestimable stones; unnumbered jacinths, emeralds, sap- 
phires, chrysolites, and topazes ; and, lastly, those match- 
less carbuncles which, placed on the high altar at St. Mark’s, 
blazed with intrinsic light and scattered darkness by their 
own beams,—these are but a sample of the treasures which 
accrued to Venice ; and the historian, in adverting to them, 
appears conscious that language must fail him, in the 
attempt to convey an adequate impression of their immea- 
surable extent, their inappreciable cost, and their inexhaust- 
ible variety.* 

It was no part of the design of the barons that this booty 
should, be privately appropriated, and proclamation accord- 
ingly was made through the army, that it should be brought 
in and deposited together, according to the sworn agree- 
ment. Three churches were opened to receive it, and they 
were placed under the ward of the most loyal French and 
Venetians. Much, however, was secreted by individuals. 
‘Those detected in embezzlement were promptly condemned 
cand executed ; and it is plain that the fraudulent retention 
was not confined to the lower soldiers only, for, among the 
criminals thus punished, we read of a knight in the train of 
the Count of St. Paul, who, in order that his disgrace might 
be enhanced, was hung with his shield suspended from his 
neck. Afterall these deductions, which were supposed to 
exceed the spoil absolutely brought to division, and to which 
must be added the losses suffered in three fires, we find the 
enormous sum of 1,125,000 marks of silver distributed in 
the following proportions : first, a fourth part of the whole 
was set aside for the future emperor; then, an equal divi- 
sion of the remainder was made between the French and 
Venetians, and the latter received payment of their debt of 
fifty thousand marks from the former. In the shares of 
‘each individual, one mounted sergeant was considered equal 
to two sergeants on foot, and one knight to two mounted 
sergeants. The Venetians, in their love of speculation, had 
(previously offered to farm the whole; promising to pay ons 


* Lib. ili, p. 129, 
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hundred marks to each footman, double that sum to each 
horseman, and four times as much to each knight. To have 
been gainers by this bargain, they must have been able to 

voduce a sum considerably larger than that which was 
really brought to account ; and they were far too accurately 
versed in calculation to have made a blind and unthrifty 
proposal.* 

A month was passed in these adjustments, and the choice 
of an emperor was still to be determined. On Sunday, the 
9th of May, the twelve electors assembled in the gorgeous 
chapel of the palace of Bucoleon, which had been assigned 
for the residence of the doge; and here, having been sworn 
upon the Saints that they would truly and faithfully choose 
whomsoever they judged most proper for the station and 
most capable of governing the empire, they proceeded to 
their important deliberations. The Venetians affirm that 
their doge was the first person nominated ; not by his own 
countrymen, but by the French ; and that it required the 
eloquence and wisdom of Barbo, one of the best orators and 
statesmen of his time, to prove to the other electors that 
such a choice would be, in every way, most impolitic. It 
is far from improbable that such a discussion really did 
occur ; for the brilliant exploits of Dandolo must have in- 
spired unbounded admiration, gratitude, and affection ; and, 


* We are wholly unable to reconcile the various estimates given of 
this booty ; and Villehardouin has manifestly contradicted himself, unless 
he means to distinguish between money and other property ; and even 
in that case he is hopelessly obscure. He first speaks of the residue 
belonging to the French, after payment of their debt to the Venetians, as 
100,000 marks (§ 124), yet in the following section he advances it to more 
than 400,000. Assuming the latter sum to be correct, we shall obtain the 
following result according to the generally received distribution :— 


Frenchresidue . ... + ~~ 400,000 
Payment to Venetians .. .- - 50,000 
Venetian share . . . ~~ - - 450,000 

900,000 


Emperor’s fourth ... - + + > 225,000 


POOR ee cis et, st isthe 1,125,000 marks of silver. 

Gibbon estimates 400,000 marks = 800,000/. sterling = seven times the 
then annual revenue of England. Following up this calculation, we 
obtain the whole sum, above 2,250,000/., or more than twenty times that 


revenue. 
If we adopt another reading in Villehardouin, of 500,000 for 400,000, 
the sum will be increased, in round numbers, to 2,624,0002 
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as a more worldly motive, his advanced age promised a 
speedy succession. It was perhaps only by such intimate 
knowledge of the incompatibility of the two offices, as none 
but a senator of Venice was able to advance, that those evils 
could be fully displayed, which must result from placing 
the same person at the head of the closely-limited govern- 
ment of the Lagune and of the unrestricted despotism of the 
empire. Villehardouin, however, omits all mention of Dan- 
dolo. General opinion, he says, previously to the election, 
had so exclusively marked out the Count of Flanders and 
the Marquis of Montferrat as sole competitors, that, at a meet- 
ing of their respective adherents, it had been wisely deter- 
mined beforehand to set apart an ample provision for him 
who should be disappointed ; and thus to prevent a recur- 
rence of that destructive jealousy which had followed the 
election of Godfrey to the crown of Jerusalem.~ It was 
agreed that the one who was rejected should receive the isle 
of Candia, and (however vague the allotment) “ all the coun- 
try on the Turkish side of the strait,” for which he should 
be liegeman to the emperor. 

It is quite unnecessary to attribute the result of this elec- 
tion to any petty intrigue ; for Baldwin, in whom all the 
suffrages were united, was a descendant of Charlemagne, 
and the most powerful prince in the army. He had beena 
great, if not the chief, original promoter of the crusade ; 
and his personal virtues commanded general esteem, confi- 
dence, and attachment. Nicetas, indeed, in his bitterness 
against the Venetians, has taxed Dandolo. with private 
views in determining the choice ; but the Greek historian 
has not been fortunate in this portion of his narrative ; and 
it may be believed that he was not better acquainted with 
the secrets ofthe Latin cabinet, than he has shown himself 
to be with the geographical position of the territory of 
Montferrat when he speaks of it as a maritime power. In 
the hall of the palace, the Doge of Venice and the barons 
impatiently awaited the decision of the electors ; and it was 
presented to them, at midnight, by the Bishop of Soissons, 
in the following terms :—‘‘ Lords, by the mercy of God, we 
have been unanimous in the choice of an emperor. You 
have all sworn to receive for your emperor the person whom 
we should appoint, and to aid and maintain him against all 
gainsayers. And now, at the very hour in which our Lord 
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was born, we declare Baldwin, Count of Flanders and 
Hainault, Emperor of Romania!” Shouts of joy followed 
this announcement: the Marquis of Montferrat generously 
pressed forward to be the first who should tender homage 
to his successful rival ; and the new emperor, raised upon 
his shield, was exhibited to the congratulations of the popu- 
lace, and borne in triumph to Sta. Sophia. 

The coronation was celebrated in that cathedral, with 
great splendour, on the 23d of May; when the calypira 
was placed on the head of Baldwin by the papal legate, who 

erformed the functions of the patriarch not yet appointed. 
Before this solemnity the Marquis of Montferrat had 
sought and obtained the hand of Margaret of Hungary. 
On account of the contiguity of the dominions of his brother- 
in-law to Thessalonica, he exchanged for that kingdom 
the territory which had been assigned to him, and sold his 
tight over Candia to the Venetians. 

Little more of this eventful history remains, unless, as 
is usual in the winding-up of a romance or a drama, to dis- 
pose of the principal characters which have figured during 
its progress. To distribute exactly the fiefs which each 
received would, perhaps, be impossible ; for, in the act of 
partition of the Greek empire (such was the limited know- 
ledge possessed by its conquerors of the lands which they 
had won), many of the names are not to be recognised, and 
not a few cities, and even provinces, are altogether omitted. 
It would, however, be ungrateful to the valiant knight and 
faithful chronicler of Champagne, to whose pages we have 
been so largely indebted, if we omitted to notice that Geof: 
frey de Villehardouin obtained, as his reward, Messinople, 
on the banks of the Hebrus, with the title of Marshal of 
Romania. For the rest, we shall confine ourselves to the 
Venetians. To them was assigned a vast territory, in 
which may be distinguished the well-known names of 
JEgospotamos, Nicomedia, Adrianople, part of Eubcea, 
Egina, Megalopolis, Methone, Patras, the Cyclades, Spo- 
rades, and many other isles of the Archipelago and Adriatic, 
and a long line of ports, skirting all the shores of the em- 
pire. The illustrious Dandolo, as the close of his splendid 
toils, and in honourable completion of the original treaty, 
was permitted to tinge his buskins with the purple hue dis- 
tinctive of the imperial family, to claim exemption from all 
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feudal service to the emperor, and to annex to the title of 
Doce or Venice, the proud style of pesrot or Roman, 
AND LORD OF ONE-FOURTH AND ONE-EIGHTH OF THE Ro- 
MAN Empire. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM a. D. 1204 To a.p. 1259. 


Fate of Mourtzouphlus—The Bulgarians invade the Empire—Defeat and 
Capture of the Emperor Baldwin—Death of Enrico Dandolo—The 
pseudo-Baldwin—Policy of Venice respecting her Eastern Acqnisitions 
—First written Code of Venetian Law—War with Eccellino Romano. 


DOGES. 


Enrico Danpoto. 
1205. xiv. Pierro Z1ani—abdicates. 
1228. xutv. Gracomo TnirPpoLo—abdicates. 
1249. xivi. Marino Morosini. 
1252. xuvit. Rarnrero Zeno. 


A.D. 


Ar the dazzling and triumphant epoch which we have just 
guitted, and upon which we have lingered with unwilling- 
ness to break away, how gladly should we close all notice 
of that portion of Byzantine history in which the Latins 
continue to occupy the foreground! ‘The little which re- 
mains incidental to our leading narrative is of another and 
most painful character, replete with disaster and dishonour. 

As soon as the Greeks scattered over the wide provinces of 
their dismembered empire began to recover from their panic, 
they regarded, with surprise and shame, the inconsiderable 
band which had changed their dynasty. In the short 
period of a year, they discovered that the loss of the capital 
was not the loss of the whole country; that twenty thou- 
sand men, even if combined, could little hope to subdue the 
immeasurable tracts which they had already partitioned ; 
and that mutual jealousy resulting from ill-defined power 
was beginning to create dissension among those whose 
very existence depended upon their union. The emperor 
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and the King of Thessalonica had all but appealed to 
arms; and, had it not been for the prudent mediation of 
Villehardouin and the reverence attached to the age and 
the wisdom of Dandolo, those swords which had jointly 
achieved the most chivalrous exploit of history, would 
have been bared against each other. The chief peril of 
the Latins did not arise from either of the deposed princes 
who had worn the imperial crown. Both of these were still 
fugitives ; but Alexius had collected the more considerable 
force, and was encamped with his adherents at Messino- 
pe His daughter Eudocia, during the short reign of 

ourtzouphlus, had accepted the hand of that usurper, per- 
haps upon compulsion ; for he was already married, and 
divorced his former wife in order to form this new alliance, 
which he fancied might strengthen his title to the throne. 
Chased by Baldwin from Adrianople, Mourtzouphlus ap- 
plied to his father-in-law for protection; promising him 
allegiance, and tendering the resignation of his own claims 
upon the imperial title. Alexius, burning with resentment, 
both for the invasion of his throne and the dishonour of his 
daughter, received these offers with a feigned approval. 
He invited Mourtzouphlus to his camp, prepared for him a 
magnificent entertainment, and promised to ratify the yet 
doubtful marriage. The unsuspecting victim was indulg- 
ing in the luxury of the bath, when he was dragged to an 
inner chamber by command of Alexius, and there, in the 
presence of Eudocia, and in defiance, it is said, of her tears 
and remonstrances, his eyes were torn from his head, and 
he was turned out a sightless wanderer. Before many days, 
he fell into the hands of the Latins, and was sent prisoner 
to Constantinople. There, being arraigned for the murder 
of the young Alexius, he pleaded that he had only put to 
death the betrayer of his country, to whose punishment the 
whole imperial family consented. With more abhorrence 
for the crime than regard to justice, the Latin. tribunal, to 
whose jurisdiction the wretched culprit could scarcely be 
deemed amenable, condemned him to death ; and to mark 
the deep sense entertained of his enormity, this punishment 
was inflicted by a mode almost unexampled in horror.* 


* Ducange, however (Obs. sur Villehardouin, §$ clxiii.), gives some 
instances of similar executions in France, during the reign of Louis VII. 
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In the forum of Taurus, Arcadius had erected a marble 
column, on which in spiral bassi rilievi (like those which 
decorate the pillars of Trajan and Antonine at Rome) were 
represented his own victories, or those of his father Theo- 
dosius. The base only now exists, for the shaft, having 
become ruinous, was taken down towards the close of the 
seventeenth century ; but in its original height it towered to 
one hundred and forty-seven feet. Dragged up the inter- 
nal staircase to the summit of this column, the miserable 
criminal was exposed to the gaze of a countless multitude 
thronging round its pedestal. His recent privation of sight 
spared him, indeed, the terrors of the dizzy height, and the 
fierce glances of pitiless spectators, but their exulting shouts 
might ring fearfully in his ears, before he was hurled down 
and dashed to atoms on the pavement below. The super- 
stition of the Greeks dignified this event with abundant 
prodigies. Fifty years before the invasion of the Latins, 
Tzetzes had related the dream of a matron who saw an 
army in the forum, and a man sitting on this column, clap- 
ping his hands and uttering a loud exclamation.* One 
group on the pillar itself is said to have represented the 
storming of a city from the beach, and an image with a 
crowned head falling from a lofty height.t Villehardouin 
adds a third “miracle,” which may be no more than a 
variation of the second ; for the brave knight is not very 
likely to have regarded too critically the “‘ goodly sculpture” 
with which he tells us the column was adorned. ‘It bore,” 
he says, “many statues of marble, and among them that 
of an emperor. This statue had fallen down ; hence it 
had been predicted that an emperor of Constantinople 
should be thrown from the column, and thus the prophecy 
was accomplished.” After the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, in 1453, Gentili Bellini, a Venetian artist, 
was permitted to make drawings of the sculpture on this 
column as they then existed; from these drawings, pre- 
served in the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris, they 
were engraved by Menestrier, and afterward by Bandurus 
in his Imperium Orientale. But no figure of a falling man 
is given by either of these artists. Alexius himself, after 
" his vengeance upon his rival had been satiated, though he 


* Chiliad. ix. 277, as cited by Ducange, Obs. sur Villehardouin, § clxiii. 
¢ Ramusio, lib. iv. p. 174. 
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escaped with life, did not long retain his freedom. He was 
taken by the King of Thessalonica, who sent his imperial 
robes, the calyptra, and the purple buskins, as offerings to 
the emperor, and transferred his captive to a prison at Mont- 
ferrat. 

The establishment of an independent kingdom in Bul- 
garia, during the first portion of the feeble reign 
of Isaac Angelus, has been already noticed. The 1205 
fierce chief Joannice, or Calo Johannes, who suc- ; 
ceeded to that crown, had obtained his recognition by Pope 
Innocent ; and, perhaps, regarded with a jealous eye the 
overthrow of the empire by any other hand than his own. 
The Greeks, therefore, found in him secret encouragement 
and support ; but, for a while, he dissembled his ulterior in- 
tentions, and even the deep indignation which he must 
have felt in the haughty reception of his ambassadors by 
the new emperor; when, far from admitting his claims to 
sovereignty and fraternity, Baldwin treated him as a revolted 
vassal, and spoke of submission as the necessary prelude to 
forgiveness. It was not until the Latin troops had spread. 
themselves over the remoter provinces, in order to obtain 
knowledge and to seek possession of their nominal con- 
quests, that the Bulgarian prince avowed his open enmity ; 
but when the flower of the army followed Henry, the brother 
of the emperor, into Asia, Joannice took the field. The 
Greeks at the same moment rose in arms; and in almost 
every town from Mount Hemus to the Hellespont, the 
Latins were overpowered, and either fell beneath the dag- 
gers of the insurgents or gained safety only by flight. The 
Venetians were chased from Adrianople, their single inland 
establishment ; and that important bulwark and key of the 
capital was garrisoned by unnumbered Greeks, and pro- 
tected in its approaches by a formidable horde of Barbarians. 
Joannice had summoned to his banners a Tartar tribe, and 
the irregular warfare of fourteen thousand Comans’ was 
destined to baffle the tactics of European chivalry. 

Baldwin had been visited by the heaviest domestic afflic- 
tion; his countess, Mary of Champagne, whom he tenderly 
loved, and who was worthy of her lord, had died at Acre ; 
from which city she was preparing to join her husband, in 
order to partake his new dignities. Aroused from his 
grief by the unwelcome tidings of the revolt of the Greeks, 

Vou. I.—M 
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the emperor hastened, after performing her funeral obse- 
quies in Sta. Sophia, to suppress the insurrection ; and too 
impatient to await the arrival of his brother, whom he had 
recalled from his Asiatic expedition, he pressed forward with 
not more than sevenscore lances, about seven hundred men, 
to Adrianople, and there united himself with a somewhat 
more numerous body. The banners of Joannice floated on 
the towers of that city, and so inadequate was the small 
handful of Latins to attempt its siege, that they lay before 
it for three days, to use the simple and expressive words 
of Villehardouin, in great perplexity, and in numbers wofully 
small. The arrival of Dandolo and his Venetians doubled 
their force; but they were pressed for forage, they were 
still too few for an assault, and the King of Bulgaria with 
his ferocious Comans was known to be on his march to the 
relief of the city. Imagination busily enhanced the savage 
manners of these Scythian foes, few of whom had as yet 
embraced even Mohammedanism ; the great mass were still 
Pagans, and it was aflirmed of all, that they sacrificed their 
prisoners and drank human blood. 

Not many days elapsed before their powers were tried ; 
their skirmishers pushed on to the very camp ; and, lightly 
armed and fleetly mounted, by a seeming retreat they drew 
on and wearied the heavy cavalry opposed to them. Horse 
and man with the crusaders were alike cased in iron, and 
their onset, on that account, was irresistible ; but, as the 
combat became prolonged, the very weight which at first 
overwhelmed their enemies, in the end exhausted them- 
selves. After an unavailing chase for a full league, they 
prepared to return, when the Comans unexpectedly wheeled 
round, and having killed and wounded great numbers by a 
brisk charge and a heavy volley of javelins, they again scat 
tered themselves and disappeared unharmed. 

A strict order was issued through the Latin host that, for 
the future, no horseman should quit his ranks, whatever 
might be the provocation. On the following morning, it 
was the Thursday after Easter, the Comans, shortly after 
dawn, renewed their attack, and rode up to the pavilions. 
The pilgrims had just risen from mass, and, at the cry of 
the sentinels to arms, each division marched out of the camp, 
and took up its position with perfect regularity. The van 
was commanded by the Count of Blois, who, unable te 
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endure the galling attacks and taunting challenges of the 

Comans, forgot the lesson of the day before, and the com- 

mand to which it had given birth; and, calling upon the 

emperor for support, dashed forward at full speed, chasing 

- flying swarms for more than two leagues, sword in 
and. 

The consequences of this rash and headlong daring were 
most fatal; for, entangled in a morass, and hemmed in by 
superior numbers, such as were unable or unwilling to fly 
fell an easy sacrifice to the Barbarians. The Count of Blois, 
the unhappy cause of this disaster, was twice severely 
wounded, and at last thrown upon the ground. By the self 
devotion of one of his knights, who placed him on his own 
horse, he might still have escaped, but he vowed by God’s 
grace never to quit the field nor to abandon the emperor in 
his necessity. There was short time for remonstrance, and 
a Coman sword quickly terminated the debate. Besides 
Count Louis, many other valiant soldiers were among the 
slain. Baldwin himself, greatly pressed, still rallied his fol- 
lowers, calling to them that he was determined never to ily, 
and conjuring them not to desert him. Those who were 
near his person testified that belted knight never fought with 
greater courage than the emperor ; but his valorous efforts 
were not adequately seconded by the great body of his 
retainers. Many of them are openly taxed with cowardice 
by Villehardouin ; they betook themselves to precipitate 
flight, and the defeat became general. Amid the carnage 
around him, the emperor still survived: happy for him would 
it have been if some hostile weapon had taken his life on 
the field ; but he was reserved for a far more bitter fate, and 
was captured alive. 

Neither Dandolo nor Villehardouin had been engaged 
beyond the camp : their courage cheered the terror-stricken 
fugitives and repulsed their pursuers ; and their skill after- 
ward, in a difficult and dangerous retreat, preserved the 
remnant of their fellow-soldiers. By night, bearing with 
them all their people, horse, foot, and wounded, they endea- 
voured to gain Rodosto, a seaport at the distance of three 
days’ march. During the day, they halted in face of the 
superior force which pursued, but which was unable to break 
their rear-guard commanded by the marshal. At Rodosto, 
they were joined by Henry, who was immediately proclaimed 
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regent ; and though Joannice had spread his Comans evsa 
to the gates of Constantinople, the Latins were now i 
sufficient numbers to venture upon regaining it. It was 
almost their single possession; for of the great empire 
which they had’so recently acquired, nothing remained 
under their government without the walls of the capital but 
Rodosto and Selymbria. All Romania owned the authority 
of Joannice ; and beyond the Bosphorus, the whole of Asia, 
except the castle of Piga, had submitted to Theodore 
Lascaris. 

A new misfortune awaited the pilgrims on their return ; 
Dandolo, worn with years and toil, and chilled, as may rea- 
dily be supposed, by the dark mists now gathering over his 
late unclouded glory, expired, after a short illness, about the 
beginning of June, in his ninety-eighth year. His remains 
were interred with splendid solemnities, in the vestibule of 
Sta. Sophia, where a marble sarcophagus, adorned with the 
emblems of St. Mark and the ducal insignia, denoted the 
spot of his repose. On the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks, in 1453, this monument was destroyed; but 
some personal memorials of her greatest prince were re- 
stored to Venice, at the intercession of Bellini the painter, 
whom we have before mentioned, at that time in favour 
with Mohammed II.; and the spurs, cuirass, helmet, and 
sword of the hero were presented to his descendants. The 
character of this distinguished statesman and warrior is to 
be learned most surely from his actions, and these are of 
the noblest class. He appears to have possessed a rare 
union of mental and bodily vigour, of moral and physical 
courage, of military skill and political sagacity. It cannot 
surprise us that the wisdom which so distinctly foresaw, 
so discreetly planned, and so dexterously executed the 
great measures which exalted his country to a height of un- 
paralleled aggrandizement, should be stigmatized as craft 
and cunning by those at whose expense she was elevated ; 
and not the lowest nor least assured testimony of Dandolo’s 
eminent merits is to be derived from the charges of astute- 
ness, arrogance, and ambition, to which Nicetas is compelled 
to limit his accusations. 

In person, Dandolo is described to have been of a ruddy 
countenance and lofty stature ; his blue eyes, though retain- 
ing little vision, were not disfigured; and his mien was 
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dignified and commanding. At his death, two sons survived 
him ; and both were honourably distinguished. Raniero 
administered the regency of Venice during his father’s 
absence, and was afterward nominated to the high office of 
procuratore of St. Mark: Fantino became second Latin 
patriarch of Constantinople. The family long remained 
one of the most illustrious in the republic, and among its 
members are numbered many succeeding doges. One of 
these, Andrea Dandolo,* is the earliest chronicler of his 
native country ; and it is fortunate for him that his reputa- 
tion is built upon a securer base than the meager, phleg- 
matic, and unimpassioned narrative which has descended 
to us from his pen. 

With the close of Dandolo’s bright career we may change 
our scene, and revert once again to the Lagwne, from 
which we have been so long absent ; but before we part 
from the Latin empire of Constantinople, the little which 
is known of the sad fate of its first sovereign requires some 
briefnotice. The release of Baldwin was demanded from 
Joannice by Pope Innocent ; and the Barbarian contented 
himself by replying that his illustrious captive had died in 
prison. More than one version of his catastrophe has been 
given, and each abounds in horror. Nicetas states, that, 
after long confinement, the Bulgarian cut off his arms and 
legs, and exposed him to wild beasts. Acropolita adds that 
his scull, set in gold, was used by the tyrant as a goblet. 
A yet more romantic tale attributes the Bulgarian’s ven- 
geance to jealousy, excited by his queen; who, becoming 
enamoured of the prisoner, offered him herself and free- 
dom as the price of hislove. The examples of Bellerophon 
and Hippolytus were unknown or unregarded by the dis- 
dainful Baldwin; and the disappointed fair, incensed at his 
cold rejection, falsely denounced him to her husband ; who, 
in a paroxysm of fury, heightened by intoxication, slew him 
and cast hisbody to the dogs. The circumstances attendant 
upon his death, no doubt, are obscure ; but the fact itself is 
supported by strong evidence : it was accredited, though far 
from hastily, by the barons ; and it is not easy to assign 
any reason why Joannice should assert it, if it had been 
untrue. Nevertheless at the expiration of twenty yeurs, 


* Doge in 1343, 
M 2 
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when the sovereignty of Flanders and Hainault had devolved 
on Jean, the eldest daughter of the supposed deceased prince, 
a claimant appeared, asserting his identity with the lost 
Baldwin. He maintained, that after his capture at Adria- 
nople, he had been mildly treated by his conquerors; till, 
having effected his escape from them, he fell into the hands 
of another tribe of Barbarians, to whom his rank was 
unknown, and who sold him as a slave into Syria. There 
accident enabled him to discover himself to some German 
merchants, who ransomed him at a small price; and as the 
throne of Constantinople, by the death of his brother, had 
then passed into another line, the recovery of his hereditary 
dominions appeared to him an easier attempt than that of 
his Eastern rights. The populace, ever credulous of wonders 
and open-eared to novelty, eagerly devoured this tale, which 
gained admission among several even of the nobler Flem- 
ings. It was rejected altogether by the reigning countess ; 
who, finding herself endangered by the pretender, claimed 
and received protection from Louis VIII. of France. The 
king in person examined the nominal emperor; and though 
convinced of his imposture, in consideration of a safe-con- 
duct which he had previously granted, contented himself 
by ordering him to quit his dominions. Detected in his 
fraud and abandoned by his former adherents, the pseudo- 
Baldwin nevertheless renewed his projects; till, having 
been betrayed into the hands of the countess, he is said to 
have confessed, under torture, that he was a Champagner, 
named Bertrand de Rayns. He was exhibited a while to 
public scorn in the chief towns of the Netherlands, and 
then ignominiously hanged at Lille. Little doubt can exist 
of the justice of his fate ; yet such is the fondness of the 
human mind for mystery, so pertinaciously, in despite of 
truth, does it cling to the marvellous, that there have not 
been wanting writers who prefer to believe the countess 
Jean guilty of an atrocious parricide, rather than to admit that 
an adroit knave practised a daring but not very difficult im- 
posture.* 


*In the short account which Matthew Paris (ad ann. 1224, p. 320) 
gives of this impostor, although admitting the truth of his claim, he 
taxes him with the treacherous murder of an Eastern damsel, through 
whose kind offices he had escaped from captivity, and whom he had 
promised in return to baptize and ma~-y. The pope enjoined a heavy 
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But to return to Venice.~-The long absence of Enrico 
Dandolo from his capital gave hirth to some new institutions 
on his demise. A commission of five members, correttort 
deila promission ducale, was appointed to inquire into such 
abuses as might have crept into the government ; and by 
reviewing the inauguratory oath of the doge, to omit or add 
from time to time, at the pleasure of the great council, such 
clauses as might be deemed necessary for the preservation 
of the honour and liberties of the state. But a far more 
remarkable magistracy was composed of three inguisitort 
del doge defunto. They formed a board, from which, what- 
ever might be the case with his successors, the memory of 
Dandolo had little cause for fear. Their duty was to ex- 
amine the administration of the deceased prince, to compare 
his acts with the provisions of his oath, to receive and 
inquire into depositions against him, and, if charges were 
satisfactorily established, to condemn his heirs to make 
reparation. The student of antiquity will call to mind a 
similar custom which prevailed among the Egyptians, who, 
before the admission of their dead to the rites of sepulture, 
examined their past lives by a solemn trial.* 

Pietro Ziani was elected doge. It is not easy to pass at 
once from the glowing narrative which we have just termi- 
nated to events of tamer character; and we may be per- 
mitted to hasten with rapid strides over an unimportant 
period. At an early part of the new reign, the , 1 
Venetians perceived that the wide extent of their j597 
distant acquisitions would produce weakness rather 5 

q’ P 
than strength; and that their scanty native population was 
ill calculated to retain in subjection a tithe of their great 
foreign conquests. With true wisdom, therefore, they 
determined to abandon them as strictly national dominions ; 
and they granted possession of their nominal territories to 
such citizens as would complete their subjugation at their 
own cost, and hold them as fiefs under the republic. Hence 
arose more than one petty dutchy and principality on the 


penance, not for the murder, but for the uncanonical omission of baptism 
before its perpetration. All the misfortunes which followed are regarded 
by the good monk as judgments; and asa consummation of disgrace, 
the emperor was hanged between duos canes veteres, scilicet mirgos— 
or rather mergos, as Ducange corrects the word—water-dogs. 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. 92. 
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coasts of the empire and in the Archipelago ; and we read, 
among many others, of the Sanudi as Princes of Naxos, 
during a course of four centuries, and of Navagiero as 
Grand Duke of Lemnos. The quarter of Constantinople 
which had fallen to the Venetian share was governed by a 
podestd, and the Ionian Islands and Candia were the only 
recent acquisitions reserved as dependencies on the state. 
The latter was a source of perpetual trouble, and continued 
in revolt during the major part of the reigns of Ziani and 
his successor. Yet, if we may believe the MS. chronicles 
of Barbaro and Savina, a project of general emigration to 
dcp, the East was at one time contemplated. Ziani is 
1293, Said, during the troubled reign of the second Courte- 

* nay, to have convoked the great council and all the 
chief functionaries of state; and after pointing out the 
precarious condition of the empire under its existing feeble 
and divided rulers, to have proposed the abandonment of 
Venice, and the transfer of her whole population to Con- 
stantinople. The brilliant prospects which he displayed as 
likely to result from this important change dazzled many in 
the assembly ; and it is added, that notwithstanding an 
eloquent and impassioned appeal to their affections and 
their patriotism by the procwratore Angelo Faliero, the pro- 
posal was negatived, in the division which ensued, but by a 
single voice, which was not unaptly termed ‘¢ The voice of 
Providence.” How wide a field of speculation does this 
now scarcely remembered incident open to our view! What 
changes in the history of mankind might not the adoption 
of Ziani’s project have occasioned! Would the existence 
of the Latin empire have been protracted by it? Would 
the conquests of the Turks have been diverted into another 
channel? Would Christianity, instead of Mohammedan- 
ism, have been the dominant religion of the East? Com- 
pared with these far mightier questions, the fate of Venice 
herself is disregarded; and we almost forget to inquire 
what. would have been the fortunes of her deserted 
islands. 

The reign of Giacomo Thiepolo was distinguished by 
ap. zepeated victories obtained over the fleets of John 
1223 Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of Theodore 

* Lascaris, who had raised the principality of Nice to 
the dignity of an empire. Thiepolo was the first doge who 
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andertook the construction of a systematic civil code; and 
with the assistance of four coadjutors, within a century 
from the discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi, he presented 
his country with a collection of written institutes of law. 
These Novelli Statuti Veneziani relate to the descent of 
property, the recovery of debt, and the- punishment of 
crimes. It is not a little remarkable, that in a code framed 
for the greatest existing commercial people in Europe, no 
further regulation connected with trade is inserted than a 
few directions respecting freights, averages, and seamen’s 
wages. One law, however, deserves notice, as containing, 
perhaps, the earliest instance of that technical language of 
calculation which has since become universal. Hitherto, 
the prevalent usage in reckoning fractions had been to say 
one-tenth, one-twentieth, &c., or so many pennies or shil- 
lings in the pound. A more judicious form of calculating, so 
much per cent., was introduced by Thiepolo. It was custom- 
ary for purchasers in Venice to pay down a certain deposite : 
this was directed in the new code to be lodged in the 
custody of the procuratori of St. Mark, and its amount was 
fixed, not at two shillings in the pound, but at ten per cent, 
(diese per cento).* To the same regard for the internal 
benefit of his people may be traced many improvements in 
the capital effected during the reign of Thiepolo. The 
piazza of St. Mark was enlarged, its architecture 
received embellishments, and a canal by which it ,4*: 
was deformed was filled up. About the same time, pot 
also, the first bridge was constructed on the site of the 
much celebrated Rialto. 

Not long after the accession of Rainiero Zeno, the cruel- 
ties of Ecceéllino Romano, under whom the north of 
Italy had groaned for twenty years, with slight hopes és 59 
of deliverance, roused so general an execration, that i 
the first act of Alexander IV. on his election to the tiara 
was to renew the excommunication fulminated by his pre- 
decessor Innocent, and to preach a crusade against this 
monster. He was denounced, in terms too fully justified 
by the long catalogue of his enormities, as a son of perdi- 
tion, delighting in blood, rejected by the faith, the most 
inhuman of the children of men, and a violator of every 


* M‘Pherson’s Annals of Commer -e, i. 393 
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law of society and of the Gospel.* This tyrant, sprung 
from an ignoble stock, whose grandfather had entered Italy 
as a poor soldier in the train of the third Otho, by his rare 
prudence and consummate bravery, qualities too often abused 
to purposes of ill, had attracted the notice and favour of 
Frederic II. The March of Treviso, and the line of coun- 
neatly between Verona and Padua, had been early 
1235 intrusted to his vigilance; and as podesta of the 

* latter city he acquired no small accession of influ- 
ence. Cremona, Parma, Modena, and Reggio allied them- 
selves with his government, and thus formed under his guid- 
ance a powerful confederation against the Lombard league, 
which rendered him most important to the Ghibelins, and 
materially increased his weight with the emperor. In the 
fierce contest between Frederic and Gregory IX., every 
change added to the power of Eccellino; and throughout 
the unhappy territory between the Trentine Alps and the 
Oglio, which submitted to him as vicar of the empire, there 
was no town in which his despotism was not recorded in 


* Eccellino appears to have richly deserved the utmost severity of 
language, and it must be admitted that he has received it. The writer 
of the Chronicon Estense, among many like expressions, terms him,— 
Diaboli carnifex, potator humani sanguinis, sitibundus inimicus Eccle- 
sie, Hereticorum refugium, malitie sedulus adinventor. (311) insatia- 
bilis homicida, draco venenatus. (320), cujus autem animam mfelicem, 
onustam pondere peccatorum, demones absque dubio rapuerunt, et eam 
in profundum inferni, ubi est tumulus tormentorum et nulla redemptio, 
projecerunt. (329, ap. Muratori Script. It. xv.) What is not often the 
ease, the facts which this author presents fully bear out the bitterness 
of his words. Every lover of Italian poetry must remember the grievous 
punishment to which Dante has consigned Eccellino. 


E quella fronte ch’ ha’l pel cosi nero 
E Azzolino. Inferno, xii. 110. 
Or, as the whole passage is given by his only translator,— 
——-—— Onward we mov’d, 

The faithful escort by our side, along 

The border of the crimson-seethy flood, 

Whence, from those steep’d within, loud shrieks arose. 

Some there I mark’d as high as to the brow 

Immers’d, of whom the mighty Centaur thus: 

“ Those are the souls of tyrants who were given 

To blood and rapine, Here they wail aloud 

Their merciless wrongs. Here Alexander dwells, 

And Dionysius fell, who many a year 

Of war wrought for fair Sicily. That brow 

Whereon the hair so jetty clusv’ring hangs 

Is Azzolino.” Cary, 
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characters of blood. Fortunately, the course of our history 
by no means requires that we should detail the horrors of 
his rule, which are to be found so abundantly in the Italian 
chroniclers ; and we willingly turn from accounts of the 
sufferings of those illustrious prisoners who were con- 
demned to die by the lingering pangs of famine, of the 
countless victims tortured, mutilated, buried in pestilential 
dungeons, or dragged to scaffolds yet dripping with the 
blood of yesterday, which crowd their pages. The death 
of Frederic, as it removed the sole barrier between Eccellino 
and independence, so it increased his lust for slaughter ; 
and when the axe of the executioner appeared too slow for 
the despatch of the throngs adjudged by him to perish, 
they were committed to the indiscriminate massacre of his 
soldiery. ’ 

In March, 1256, the Archbishop of Ravenna, as legate 
of the holy see, commenced preaching at Venice a crusade 
against this tyrant. Indulgences similar to those granted 
to the pilgrims of the holy sepulchre were announced as 
the reward of all who should take the cross in this new ser- 
vice ; and the tranquillity of their native land, the honour 
of the church, and the salvation of their souls were the 
animating motives by which their zeal was inflamed. The 
proximity of Eccellino to their own dominions, and the 
danger which could not but be anticipated from his rest- 
less ambition, induced the Venetians to enrol themselves 
in great numbers under the holy banner. Yet more to en- 
courage the ardour which had been thus awakened among 
them, the custody of that banner itself was intrusted to one 
of their nobles; a second was named marshal of the cru- 
sading army; and the numerous fugitives from Padua who 
had sought refuge in the Lagune, forgetful of all former nae 
tional jealousies, gave a signal proof of their confidence in 
the republic by appointing another of her citizens their 
own podestd. Padua was won with little difficulty ; for, 
by a singular oversight, the very precaution which the general 
of Eccellino had adopted for its defence materially con- 
tributed to its reduction. In order to hinder the ascent of 
the Venetian galleys, he turned the waters of the Brenta 
ihto anew channel, and by their diversion removed the chief 
obstacle against the march of the invading army. The city 
was stormed and pillaged, during seven days, by its pro- 
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fessed friends. The prisons were thrown open; from each 
of the two largest three hundred captives were delivered, 
and six other places of confinement were found crowded 
with miserable objects of all ages and either sex, curtailed 
of some limb, deprived of sight, or, perhaps, yet more bar- 
barously mutilated. One of the most frightful dungeons of 
the tyrant was, in after-times, dedicated to purposes of 
science ; and when the university of Padua, already distin- 
guished even in the twelfth century, boasted, under the 
patronage of Venice, no less than eighteen thousand stu- 
dents, the lofty “‘ tower of Eccellino” was converted into an 
observatory. Over its entrance might be read an appro- 
priate inscription : 


Que quondam infernas turris ducebat ad umbras 
Nunc Venetum auspicio pandit ad astra viam.* 


Eccellino received the news of this loss of the most pow- 
erful city in his dominions with unbounded fury. Eleven 
thousand troops, more than a third of his whole army, were 
natives of Padua or the surrounding towns ; and, doubtful of 
their fidelity, he determined to place it beyond all hazard. By 
a forced march he gained Verona; and there, having collected 
these battalions in a single quarter of the city, and previously 
disarmed them, he demanded that they should voluntarily sur- 
render that portion of their comrades levied in the particular 
district of Padua which had been first lost by the treachery, as 
he averred, of the garrison. Rejoiced that the tyrant’s rage 
had centred upon a part, when the whole believed them- 
selves to be its object, the deluded men willingly obeyed. 
Another and another like demand succeeded, on equally 
frivolous pretences, till the whole band melted away and 
was distributed through his various prisons. Hunger, thirst, 
destitution, cold, despair, or the scaffold, from time to time, 
diminished their numbers, so that in the end, out of eleven 
thousand men, the flower of the Paduan territory, little more 
than two hundred were permitted to survive. 

The courage and skill of Eccellino, his superior general- 
ship in the field, and the treacherous arts which he employed 
as dexterously as his arms, prolonged this war through no 


* Once the black porch of hell’s infernal tide, 
Now to the stars, while Venice rules, I guide. 
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less than three years. Much of this delay may be attributed 
to want of discipline, and even of bravery, in the troops to 
whom he was opposed, and to the ignorance and superstition 
of the priests who conducted them. More than once the 
confederacy was exposed to the risk of entire dissolution ; 
and, for a while, defeat trod closely upon defeat. But Eccel- 
lino’s faithlessness, even to those allies whom he had bound 
to himself by interest or by terror, at length worked his 
destruction. Three Ghibelin chiefs, each of whom believed 
himself to be in his separate confidence, by mutual revela- 
tions discovered his treachery to all. Indignant at this com- 
plicated perfidy, they made overtures to the league, pledged 
themselves to pursue the traitor to extermination, and 
solemnly swore that no decree from the emperor, no dispen- 
sation from the pope, should release them from this oath 
till its purpose was accomplished. Three months sufficed 
for the fulfilment of their vow; and the enemy against 
whom it was directed was hunted down, abandoned 

by his troops, wounded, and taken prisoner. He re- jong 
fused all surgical assistance, tore the bandages from F 
his bleeding limbs, and thus expired almost if not altogether 
ty his own hands. 
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A. Dp 


Tne succours afforded by Venice to the crusade against 
Eccellino were but inconsiderable ; but she was soon about 
to be engaged far more deeply in a protracted and sanguinary 
struggle, in which her own peculiar interests were mainly 
concerned. Of the few powers which were able to main- 
tain any commercial rivalry with her, Genoa was now the 
most prominent. Many causes tended to enhance their 
mutual jealousy ; and the seeds of bitterness and hatred 
were deeply imbedded in the similarity of their governments 
and their pursuits, of their ambition and their enterprise. 
The exclusive dominion of the Adriatic, which was asserted 
and maintained by the former state, was balanced by that 
which the latter considered only as a retributive claim upon 
the Mediterranean ; and it was, therefore, with very natural 
alarm that the Genoese beheld the large acquisitions made 
by their rivals during the last half-century, in the Morea 
and Archipelago. 

But a single spark was wanting to kindle their ill-con- 
cealed hostility into open flame, and it was in the Levant 
that the train thus ripe for combustion was fired. A 
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trifling dispute on a point of honour was permitted to lead 
to war ; and this war in its progress involved no less a con- 
sequence than the overthrow of the Latin empire. Among 
the very few possessions still remaining to the Christians 
m Palestine was the long-contested and almost impregna- 
ble city of Acre. Within its walls was assembled a mot- 
ley throng of various nations: the Counts of Tripoli and 
Edessa, the King of Jerusalem himself, Knights Hospitallers 
and Templars, Pisans, Venetians, and Genoese—all who 
still lingered in the East in the hope of recovering dominion 
or of preserving trade, were here established in their own 
separate quarters, submitted only to their own national juris- 
dictions, and jealously asserted independence on each other. 
The right to the church of Saint Sabba, which had 1258 
not been very precisely appropriated, was claimed : 
both by the Venetians and the Genoese. The pope, A 
when appealed to, decided for the former; the latter, in 
despite of this arbitration, by a far more summary process, 
secured possession of the holy building, and fortified it, 
Then, following up their aggression, and supported by Philip 
de Montfort, the governor, they attacked and pillaged the 
magazines of the Venetians, and drove them from the city. 

We need not detail nor dwell upon the particulars of two 
naval combats which succeeded this outrage. In both the 
Venetians triumphed; they burned the fleets of the Genoese, 
chased their residents in turn from Acre, and off Tyre cap- 
tured twenty galleys, and slew more than two thousand 
men. But the most singular result of this warfare was 
seen in the contradictory alliances to which it gave birth. 
Hitherto, whatever slight part the Venetians had taken in 
the factions of Italy annexed them to the Guelphs ; and 
their inclination towards Rome had been plainly shown in 
the crusade against Eccellino. In the present instance, the 
aid of Manfred of Sicily, a natural son of Frederic II., was 
the most valuable which they could receive ; for his’ coasts 
were likely to afford points of frequent encounter with the 
Genoese, whom he regarded not only with a similar mari- 
time jealousy to that cherished by the Venetians, but with 
yet further resentment as old and active coadjutors with 
his papal enemies. To his friendship, therefore Zeno had 
recourse. On like principles of mutual hatred against a 
third power, and of mutual agreement to forget former 
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injuries, the doge concluded with Pisa, for ten years, a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive. A far more un- 

at natural union was formed by the Genoese. The 
* sceptre which Theodore Lascaris had grasped at 
Nice, during the convulsions of the Greek empire, had been 
. greatly strengthened in the hand of his son-in-law 
1222, and successor, John Ducas Vataces. Even the vices 
1255, of a second Theodore do not appear to have dimin- 
1259 ished this power ; and but for his minority, his son 
* John Lascaris, might have retained his hereditary 
throne. By one of those revolutions so common in oriental 
history, not unaccompanied with treachery and bloodshed, 
Michael Paleologus, perhaps the most illustrious, certainly 
the most enterprising of the Greek nobles, obtained the 
guardianship, and afterward the crown, of the young prince. 
His first act after his usurpation was the invasion of 
Thrace, and a bold attempt upon the suburb of Galata itself. 
In this he failed; but it needed little foresight to determine 
that the feeble hands which now ruled the Latin govern 
ment were not likely to oppose any long resistance to so 
active and ambitious a foe. Of the six emperors who had 
struggled through the half-century which succeeded the 
conquest of Constantinople, the second Baldwin was by far 
the least qualified to encounter the perils which surrounded 
him. He had thrice made the circuit of Europe as a sup- 
pliant for assistance, and he now returned to his Eastern 
eapital impoverished and dishonoured. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the countless sordid littlenesses to which poverty 
reduced him; but there are two facts partially connected 
with the history of Venice too remarkable to be omitted, 
Philip, the son of this last Latin emperor of Constantinople, 
was pawned by his father to some burghers of his capital, 
as the only security which they would accept for a loan in- 
commensurate with the pledge; and the prince was trans- 
ferred by them to the custody of some Venetian merchants,* 
for greater safety. To other moneyed usurers of Venice was 
intrusted a deposite, which, whatever in our present estima- 
tion may be its genuineness and intrinsic value, was con- 
sidered at the time of which we are writing as beyond all 
price. The frequency of imposture has, no doubt, attached 
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much both of ridicule and suspicion to the generality of 
relics ; and the silly pretensions to miraculous virtue which 
have been asserted for them, have increased these unfavour- 
able impressions. But I know not why those vivid emo- 
tions, that glow of affection, that veneration and love with 
which we contemplate other monuments of wisdom and of 
virtue, should be repressed and chilled when we turn to like 
memorials of our faith. If the reputed crown of thorns was 
really that borne by our Lord during his sufferings, or (what 
in the present instance is the same thing) was really believed 
to be such, the piety which coveted its possession demands 
not our sarcasm but our respect. On the credit of this 
treasure, a sum amounting to about 7000/. of our money 
had been borrowed by the empire : the time stipulated for 
its redemption approached ; and if not redeemed, its prop- 
erty would become absolutely vested in Querini, a Vene- 
tian, who had advanced the loan. Louis of France, who 
has been canonized for his devotion, profited by the oppor- 
tunity ; and after an agreement with Baldwin, discharged 
the debt and conveyed the relic to Paris. The Saznte 
Chapelle was built and consecrated for its reception. It 
was jealously guarded* and magnificently enshrined ; and 
after the lapse of four centuries, on one of those occasions 
by which, as a corrective to human pride, the weakness of 
the good and the follies of the wise are permitted to exhibit 
themselves in strong light, by being produced as a voucher 
for enthusiasm, it excited the surprise and curiosity, the 
credulity or the skepticism, of all the Christian world. 
While Baldwin, reduced to this destitution, tottered on 
his throne, the fierce spirit of the Genoese saw, in an alli- 
ance with Michael Palzologus, a hope of wreaking ven- 
geance upon their detested rival ; and, careless of the 
means, provided Venice were depressed, they covenanted 
for the recapture of Constantinople. The treaty exists by 
which they bound themselves to furnish the emperor of 
Nice with a certain number of vessels at a fixed price; the 
emperor, in return, promising them immunity from tolls 
and customs in all his ports. That catastrophe which the 


* The treasures of La Sainte Chapelle, before the French revolution, 
were exhibited only en vertu de lettres de cachet, par ordre du roy. 
The miracle asserted to have been wrought on Pascal’s niece is well 
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blind passion of the Genoese prepared, the imprudence of, 
the Venetians completed. The chief strength of the garri- 
son of Constantinople, the only French and Venetian troops 
by which it was manned, were employed by the podesta of 
the latter nation in an idle expedition. On the return of 
their fleet from an unsuccessful attempt on Daphnusia, the 
Latin empire had ceased to exist: a bold coup de 
oF main had placed the defenceless capital in the hands 
* of a partisan of Michael, and the Venetian galleys 
arrived but in time to afford refuge to the affrighted Bald- 
win and his court. 

On the entry of Michael Paleologus into Constantinople, 
he confirmed the privileges for which the Genoese had stipu- 
lated; but at the same time, wisely considering how much 
of the wealth of his restored empire must depend upon 
general commerce, he encouraged the Pisan and Venetian 
merchants to remain by similar grants. The Genoese, be- 
ing likely to presume upon their alliance, were removed to 
Galata ; the other foreigners were permitted to dwell within 
the city. To each nation was assigned its own quarter; 
and, as distinct republics within the empire, they enjoyed 
their own laws and submitted to their own governors. That 
of the Venetians is henceforward known by the title Bailo. 
Although thus far protecting her civil residents in his 
metropolis, the emperor continued his warlike operations 
against Venice. Negropont was attacked ; Scio, Lemnos, 
and Rhodes were conquered. The first was bestowed as a 
fief upon the Genoese, and was retained by them for three 
centuries. Perhaps the Venetian pride was still more deeply 
wounded when their rivals were permitted to demolish a 
palace which had been once assigned to Venice in the 
capital of the East, and to transport its materials to their own 
shores, as records of their influence and their implacability. 

The bare recital of the naval combats which succeeded 
between the Venetians and the Genoese would be a tedious 
and unprofitable task. Little more indeed is to be told than 
that, in a course of eight years, no less than five sanguinary 
battles were fought, and that in all the Venetians triumphed. 
Whatever valour might be displayed, whatever glory might 
be won, neither permanent benefit to themselves nor injury 
to their enemies accrued from these victories. They resem 
bled our own naval engagements with the Dutch, during 
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the seventeenth century, in which the vanquished of to-day 
was prepared to renew the battle almost on the morrow, 
rather than those mighty triumphs of later times, which 
‘neither needed nor permitted frequent repetition, and in 
which Rodney and Nelson swept the ocean at a single blow. 
We pause indeed with surprise on the energy, and, if we 
may so speak, on the intense vitality of the Genoese. An- 
teus-like, they appear to have been overthrown on their 
peculiar element, only to acquire new strength by their 
fall. Beaten off the Morea, they were still able to insult 
‘their conquerors even in their own ports. In an 
engagement under the heights of the Sicilian Tra- (see, 
pani, not one of their vessels escaped the flames, the i 
flood, or the enemy; yet, notwithstanding this horrible car- 
nage which had almost exterminated their mariners, and 
the desertion of their ally Paleologus, who, despair- . 
ing of their cause, had signed a separate truce for 1268 
five years, we find them, in the following campaign, 
disembarking a force which destroyed the Venetian colony 
in Candia; and again, with similar bravery but former ill 
fortune, confronting their rival on the coast of Tyre. It 
was not till the project of a fresh crusade rendered a mari- 
time peace necessary for the safe transport of that gallant 
and devoted band which St. Louis was assembling to perish 
miserably in Africa, that the competitors would listen to 
accommodation. And even then, when all Christendom 
stepped forward to arbitrate their quarrel, and the seeming 
interests of religion were suspended on its adjustment, such 
was the bitterness of their animosity, that peace was ‘ 
rejected, and a truce for a few years was all that jo¢9 
could be forced on their reluctant acceptance. Z 
It was during the rage of much intestine commotion in 
each of the republics that this war was waged. The revo- 
lutions of Genoa are foreign to our subject; and it must 
suffice to say that she was agitated both by a struggle with 
her aristocracy, and by the threatened invasion of Charles 
of Anjou. In Venice, the necessary expense of war had 
occasioned the impost of additional taxes, whieh even suc- 
cess could not strip of their unpopularity ; and the unreason- 
able rabble of its capital, proud of glory, but unwilling to pay 
its price, rose in the streets, attacked the ducal palace, and 
plundered many of those belonging to nobles who were 
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odious or suspected. The insurrection was suppressed by 
the prompt summons of some neighbouring garrisons, and 
punished by numerous and severe executions: and, at this 
period of disorder, a new election became necessary by 
the death of Zeno. The change introduced in its form 
exhibited a very singular combination of chance with free 
choice; and an endeavour was made to exclude the possi- 
bility of influence by any predominating faction, through a 
complication of processes which no sagacity of intrigue 
could hope either to foresee or to direct. 

The aid of the diagram on the opposite page will render 
intelligible this intricate form, which continued in force as 
long as the republic existed. The forty-one* electors to 
whom the choice had hitherto been confided were abolished. 
In their place, thirty members were set apart, by ballot, 
from the grand council. These were reduced, by ballot 
also, to nine: by whom forty provisional electors were 
named; the first four counsellors each naming five, the 
five last, four; and the whole being afterward approved by 
at least five voices out of the nine. Ballot reduced these 
forty to twelve, the first of whom named three new electors, 
each of the others two; and the whole twenty-five resulting 
from their joint choice being confirmed by nime voices. 
From these a committee of nine was again obtained by 
ballot ; of which each member appointed five electors, con- 
firmed by seven voices. These forty-five were diminished, 
by ballot, once more to eleven, of whom each of the first eight 
named four persons, the last three, three: and the forty-one 
thus formed, having been ratified by nine voices, constituted 
the definitive electors; provided, after the scrutiny of each 
name by the grand council, it united an absolute majority 
of their suffrages. If it failed to do so, the last committee 
of eleven was bound to select a substitute. It will be per- 
ceived that the elector's, therefore, were produced by no less 
than five ballots and five scrutinies.t Immediately after 


* One was added in 1249, to the original forty, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of an equal division, which, in 1228, had protracted an election 
during more than two months, till it was decided by lot. 

{ Daru has illustrated this complicated operation by the diagram 
which we have borrowed; and also by the following Italian rhyme 
which fall very legitimately into English memorial doggerel. 


Trenta elegge il conseglio, From the council’s nomination 
Di quet nove hannoil meglio: Thirty meet; nine keep their station: 
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GRAND COUNCIL; 
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From which 30 are se- Who are reduced to 9 Who elect 40, each 


Who are reduced to 12 Who elect 25, each 
lected by ballot ; Bes by ballot ; 


+} having at least nine |,... by ballot ; .+aa| having at least nine 
balls ; balls; 
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Who elect the Who elect 41, each Who are reduced to 11 Who elect 45, each Who are reduced to 9 


DOGE, +e++| having at least nine },,, by ballot ; ++.{ having at least seven },... by ballot ; 
by not less than balls, and each of whom 
twenty-five balls, must be confirmed by a mt 
majority of the grand | | | } } | | } 
council 3 5, 5. 6. & 5. 8 5. 5. 5. 


The figures denote the numb of provisional electors which each member of a preceding committee is entitled to name, according to his 
order in that committee, 
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their approval by the council, the electors were conducted 
into an apartment from which, until the announcement of 
their decision, all egress was peremptorily forbidden. No 
communication with those without was permitted, and the 
very windows were most jealously closed. To lighten the 
tedium of their confinement, they were magnificently enter- 
tained at the public expense; and every wish expressed by 
them, which did not involve in it a possibility of breaking 
through their isolation, was promptly gratified. But so 
ludicrously precise were the cautions adopted to prevent the 
appearance of any individual preference, that whatever any 
one member of the elective body asked for, during the con- 
clave, was given, not to him singly, but, with him, to each 
of his brethren also. Thus, on application by a pious 
elector for a rosary, forty-one rosaries were cafried into the 
saloon; and a similar request, after the invention of print- 
ing, for a copy of sop’s Fables entailed the necessity of a 
search through all the booksellers’ shops in the capital, for 
so many impressions of that book as would suffice to con- 
vince the whole body of electors that no partiality was 
designed in favour of one. 

The electors having chosen three priori, demanded the 
assistance of two secretaries, who were subjected to the 
same personal restrictions with themselves. Each elector 
then, according to his seniority of age, placed in an urn a 
scroll, written by his own hand, containing the name of 
some member of the grand council whom he considered 
fittest for doge. One of the secretaries drew out these 
scrolls at hazard, and read each name in turn; and as each 
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Questi elegon Quaranta, 
Ma chi piu in lor si vanta 
Son dodeci, che fanno 
Venti cinque: ma stanno 
Di questi soli nove, 

Che fan con le lor prove 
Quaranta cinque a ponto ; 
De’ quali undeci in conto 
Hleggon quarant’ uno, 
Che chiusi tutti in uno, 
Con venti cingue al meno 
Voti, fanno il sereno 
Prencipe che coregge 
Statuti, ordini ¢ legge. 


Forty next by these are chosen, 
Who, by lot, become a dozen. 
Five-and-twenty then combine 
To produce another nine; 
Hence are five-and-forty given, 
Who, diminished to eleven, 
Are by forty-one succeeded ; 
Of whose final votes are needed 
Five-and-twenty, to create 

The presiding magistrate ; 

The serene, by whom, elected 
Thus, our statutes are protected, 
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was read, any one of the electors might state at length 
whatever objections occurred to him. If the candidate pro- 
posed were ‘himself an elector, he was instructed to with- 
draw while any accusation was preferred, but he had liberty 
to reappear and answer it. The final decision was obtained 
by ballot; and that candidate was successful in whose 
favour twenty-five suffrages were united. 

The first doge who emerged from this labyrinth was 
Lorenzo Thiepolo. He was an ardent supporter of 
the aristocratical interests; and some years before, jo¢¢ 
in open day, and in the public streets of the capital, 
he had been poniarded, and left for dead, by two leading mem- 
bers of the opposite faction. Distinguished asa naval com- 
mander, and by a victory which he had won during the 
Genoese war, he was a favourite with the sailors; who, on 
the announcement of his election, raised him on_ their 
shoulders, and carried him in triumph tohis palace. Hence 
arose a custom, which in the end was the sole share retained 
by the people in the election of their chief magistrate ; the 
artificers of the grand arsenal claimed the right of bearing 
the new doge in his chair, when he made the circuit of the 

iazza of St. Mark on the day of his election. The battle 
in which Thiepolo had gained distinction, and endeared 
himself to the fleet, was that fought in the Syrian seas at 
‘the commencement of the war with Genoa, which led to 
the expulsion of her merchants from Acre. To commemo- 
rate their triumph, the Venetians transported to their 
capital, among other spoils of that city, two square marble 
columns, inscribed with hieroglyphics and Syrian char- 
acters, which decorated the chief portal of the disputed 
church of Saint Sabba. These trophies were erected be- 
tween the Broglio and the baptistery of St. Mark’s, where 
they still remain. 

Immediately after the great change above noticed, an 
office was created, the only one-connected with government 
which belonged to the cittadini. The great council, the 
senate, and the tribunals, all required secretaries, and from 
that body, to which the nobles were incligible, the council 
nominated a grand chancellor. Invested with extraordi- 
nary dignity, this officer was wholly debarred from power ; 
he had a seat in all the assemblies, but he was denied a 
suffrage; he took precedence of every member of the 
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council, except the procuratori of St.Mark and the coun- 
sellors of the doge; the great seal of the repeblic was 
deposited in his custody, his allowances were splendid, and 
he could not be removed during life. On his inauguration, 
the procuratori who accompanied him to the collegzo yielded 
him the pas, as the nobles also did to such citizens as 
attended the procession. His obsequies were celebrated 
with as much pomp as those of the doge himself; he was 
interred in St. Mark’s, a funeral oration was pronounced 
over his remains, and the senators who retained their scarlet 
robes at the burial of the prince, mourned for the chancellor 
in sables. So highly esteemed was this office, that, during 
the times in which nobility was to be purchased, the attain- 
ment of the chancellorship was more than once preferred, 
whenever such choice was afforded, to inscription in the 
golden book. 
es A few years after the accession of Giovanni 
280. Dandolo, Nicholas IV., the reigning pope, partially 
* compassed an object which had been much coveted 
during the reigns of no less than ten of his predecessors ; 
and a concordat was arranged for the establishment 
1289, of the inquisition in Venice. But the wariness of 
* her government took especial pains to prevent this 
g Pp P Pp 
foreign jurisdiction from attaining any power which might 
affect its own; and the immunities of temporal dominion 
were carefully fortified against the encroachments of eccle- 
siastical ambition. At no-place in which the holy office 
obtained a seat did it so little further the purposes of its 
founders as in the Legume. Its tribunal in the capital con- 
sisted of the papal nuncio, the Bishop of Venice, and one 
other ecclesiastic : neither of which latter could act without 
the permission of the doge. In the provinces, the pope, in 
like manner, had the barren privilege of nomination; but 
his nominees were powerless if the doge enforced his veto. 
Three senators in Venice, three magistrates in the provinces, 
completed the inquisitorial band; and, without their pres- 
ence, all proceedings were absolutely null. They might 
suspend the deliberations and prohibit the execution of the 
sentences of their court, if they judged them contrary to the 
interests of the republic. Secrecy, the boasted master- 
engine of the institution, here lent not its efficacy to 
strengthen the pontifical arm: for the assistants were 
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bound by oath to reveal all proceedings to the senate, and 
no appeal nor evocation to Rome was permitted. Nume- 
rous offences, of which the holy office elsewhere asserted its 
right of cognizance, here were exempted; and heresy, in 
its strictest sense, was the sole crime reserved for its juris- 
diction. Thus, it was said that it was not just that the 
Romish church should extend her authority beyond her 
own members, and therefore neither Jews nor Greeks 
were amenable to her courts. In bigamy, the second mar- 
riage, being void, was esteemed an infraction of the civil 
code, not a violation of a sacrament; and provided they had 
not insulted any spiritual ordinances or offices, blasphemers, 
usurers, and sorcerers, those most copious sources of victims 
to'the inquisition, were emancipated from its grasp. All 
‘offences of priests were tried by secular judges; and even 
the funds of the holy office were managed by a Venetian 
treasurer, and inspected and controlled by the senate. The 
property of condemned prisoners: reverted to their heirs, 
instead of being confiscated; and, after the invention of 
printing, the tyranny of state-licensing was divested of all 
interference from the inquisitors, and committed entirely to 
the civil magistrates. Such were some of the chief barriers 
which effectually prevented that bloody and ferocious tri- 
bunal from striking its baneful roots deeply into the soil of 
Venice. Its establishment there, and the restrictions by 
which it was limited, have been accurately recorded by the 
ablest writer whom the republic ever produced; and the 
history of Paolo Sarpi may be. perused with advantage as 
teaching both the artifices of Rome and the wisdom which, 
countervailed them. 

The reign of Pietro Gradenigo is remarkable both for its: 
foreign and domestic incidents. Even while the 
electors were deliberating, after the death of Giovanni 1289. 
Dandolo, the strong current of popular feeling against iy 
that aristocracy which was so soon to engross the whole power 
of the state, manifested itself fiercely but vainly. A crowd: 
assembled under the windows of the palace, and on their own 
authority, proclaimed Giacopo Thiepolo doge. Far from pos~ 
sessing the boisterous requisites for a demagogue, this can- 
didate of the people was a man of benevolent temper and’ 
of gentle, if not timid, spirit ; and the very qualities which 
eee his irregular election, induced him te 
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withdraw from a city in which his presence encouraged 
sedition. Six days elapsed before the electors ventured to 
announce their choice. It had fallen upon one in all points 
calculated to oppose that growing spirit of insubordination, 
which, had it been successful, would have been justly styled 
the love of liberty: and by placing Gradenigo in power, 
the oligarchical faction obtained an instrument well fitted 
to consummate the great changes which had been long grad- 
ually maturing in the constitution. Before entering, how- 
ever, upon these political alterations, we must briefly advert 
to some foreign transactions. 

On the expiration of the truce with the Genoese, hostili- 
re ties were renewed with more than former implaca- 
1293 bility, and with an entire reverse of former fortune. 

* Genoa, by her connexion with the Greeks, had ac- 
quired great strength in the East; she was mistress of 
Scio, she possessed many establishments on the shores of 
the Black Sea, and among them the important town of 
Caffa, which commands the entrance of the Sea of Azoph. 
Above all, she held, as a fief of the empire, Pera, the suburb 
of Constantinople ; and, by its occupation, she virtually 
retained the keys of that great capital, she controlled its 
fishery and its customs, without her permission not a bark 
could navigate its harbour, and as she closed or threw open 
her granaries, famine or abundance waited on her pleasure. 
Pera, nevertheless, was as yet unfortified, and it was easily 
‘surprised and burned by a Venetian armament; which, 
passing on to the Black Sea, spread terror through its coasts, 
and ravaged the equally defenceless Caffa. The detach- 
ment employed on this latter service imprudently wintered 
in the Crimea, and paid for its daring by the loss of more 
than half its crew and equipments. The Genoese were 
speedily revenged; and the temporary abandonment of Pera 
was, inthe end, most advantageous to their interests; for, 
having received permission to fortify it, they raised their 
works with incredible rapidity, and soon rendered them- 
selves as formidable to their allies, as they became impreg- 
nable by their enemies. In the mean time sixty-six galleys, 
a portion of a larger fleet of one hundred and sixty sail, in 
which were embarked twenty-five thousand troops, all natives 
of Genoa, penetrated the Adriatic; where, off Curzola, 
they encountered a superior Venetian force. Undismayed 
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by the appearance of no less than ninety-five hostile vessels, 
Lamba Doria detached fifteen of his own, with orders not 
to engage till they could bear down with the wind, during the 
heat of action. This bold mancuvre succeeded. The 
shock of the fresh and unexpected galleys was irresistible ; 
and never was a heavier defeat suffered than that inflicted on 
the Venetians: sixty-five of their ships were burnt, and 
eighteen, with seven thousand prisoners, taken. Among 
these prisoners was one whose celebrity, on another account, 
has reached our own times ; and it is, perhaps, to the cap- 
tivity of Marco Polo that we are indebted for the written 
history of his travels. After an absence of nearly forty 
years, spent for the most part in countries as yet unex- 
plored, this enterprising Venetian had returned from the 
Tartar court of Kublai Khan, to recount the wonders of 
extreme Asia to his fellow-citizens. His great nautical 
experience obtained for him the command of a galley in 
this unfortunate action, in which he was foremost in the 
attack, was wounded, and taken prisoner. To beguile the 
tediousness of four years’ imprisonment, he committed his 
adventures to paper: and owing to the surprise and admi- 
ration which they excited even among the Genoese, he ob- 
tained his freedom. A less happy fate awaited the Venetian 
admiral, Andrea Dandolo. The Genoese, exulting in their 
success, and forgetful of that respect which a generous 
spirit gladly pays to a brave though vanquished enemy, 
loaded their illustrious prisoner with chains, and exposed 
him conspicuously to the rude gaze of the fleet, as a signal 
evidence of their victory. Before they reached their capital 
Dandolo had deprived them of this barbarous triumph ; for, 
leaping from the bench of the galley, he dashed his head 
forcibly against her side, and was borne on shore a corpse. 
The following year witnessed a second naval defeat of the 
Venetians, off Gallipoli, less disastrous than that | | 
which we have just related only inasmuch as the 139 4 
forces engaged were inferior in numbers: and six- Z 
teen ships out of four-and-twenty fell into the power of 
the conquerors. The seas could no longer be disputed with 
the Genoese ; yet how little in these times were the general 
principles of maritime warfare understood! After the loss 
of more than one hundred ships, while Venice was unable 
to man a squadron which could face the overwhelming 
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superiority of her enemy, we read with surprise of a gallant 
adventurer, Sclavoni, who, with no more than four galleys, 
escaped the vigilance of the Mediterranean cruisers, made a 
bold and successful attack upon the capital of the victors, 
burnt one of their merchantmen anchored in the port and 
under the very walls of Genoa, and returned to the Lagune 
laden with a considerable booty. 

This useless and destructive contest, in which each party, 
without acc’-isition of real glory, exhausted its own strength 
while injuring its adversary, was closed for awhile by the 
" mediation of Matteo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and 
1299 peace was concluded as a breathing-time for a fresh 

* war. Genoa had. obtained the nght of dictating 
terms, and'she prohibited any armed Venetian ship from 
entering the Black Sea or touching on the coast of Syria 
for the next thirteen years. 

Two years before he was disengaged from the second 
Genoese war, Gradenigo obtained a decree of the great 
council, which may be esteemed the corner-stone upon which 
the future: pure oligarchy of Venice was consolidated. 
Hitherto, if we have spoken of different classes existing in 
this state, the distinction between them must be considered 
much more as conventional, than as resulting from positive 
institutions. The population of Venice can scarcely be said 
to have been separated into patrician and plebeian, by any 
of those marked and decided boundaries which struck a deep 
and early root in other communities. Her. origin was 
friendly. to the preservation of as much equality as can prac- 
tically exist in any large society ; and the want of all landed 
territory had kept her aloof from the introduction of the 
feodal system, with its accompaniments of lordships and 
vassalage. Still, wherever numbers of men are congregated 
into one body, some pre-eminence must be attained ; some 
individuals willcommand greater respect, and consequently 
exercise greater influence, than their contemporaries. This 
superiority, in the first instance, will probably be accorded 
to talent ; and those who possess the most intimate know- 
ledge of their fellow-men will be most likely to obtain the 
earliest guidance of their conduct. Wealth willnext estab- 
lish a claim to regard; and as riches are more frequently 
transmitted to posterity than ability, the first distinctions 
of what may be called hereditary rank will accrue to the 
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families possessed of most substance. It is easy to per- 
ceive in what manner these advantages, when once obtained 
(and the lapse of very few years in civilized society cannot 
but bestow them), will lead to a virtual, if not to an acknow- 
ledged, separation of classes ; and it is natural to suppose 
that those who, in any way, are elevated above their 
brethren, will find both the readiest access to magisterial 
offices and the surest methods of retaining them: so that 
hence also arises another source of distinction. Such appears 
to have been the progress of what, in conformity with the 
habits of other countries, we must name the Venetian 
nobility. 

The great council, placed, in its very outset, beyond the 
reach of popular suffrage, had gradually eluded even the 
slight control of annual election. Without being able to 
trace the progress of usurpation step by step, it may be 
enough to say that it attributed to itself the right of naming 
the twelve electors by whom it was to be renewed; and 
consequently that, in point of fact, it re-elected itself. 
Hence, for the most part, its members were chosen from 
the same families, or rather generally consisted of the same 
individuals who had once obtained seats in it. Still, at 
least in name, it was neither permanent nor exclusive. No 
one affirmed an hereditary claim to its honours; no one 
asserted that he belonged to it otherwise than as a represent- 
ative: and the poorest citizen, however conscious that he 
could never hope for enrolment upon its list of sages, con- 
tented himself with a belief that there was no other obstacle to 
so bright a fortune except improbability. 

Even this consolatory fallacy was now to be dissipated. 
In the last reign a proposition had been made that the 
annual electors should be instructed never to choose any 
member who had not himself already been admitted, oar who 
was unable to prove the admission of some ancestor. Dan- 
dolo, who favoured the popular interests, opposed this an 
project, and it was rejected: Gradenigo obtained the 1296. 
same object by a more circuitous route. Assuming Y 
that, as the annual elections had almost invariably fallen 
upon the same individuals, those individuals had, therefore, 
established a right, he did not so much support the claim of 
re-election to a body of whichhe already held them to be con- 
gtituent members, as the necessity of determining whether 
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they ‘were: still worthy of continuing in it. This artful 
representation, as will be seen at once, wholly changed the 
nature of the council. To effect his purpose, the doge pro- 
posed that a list of all who had been members during the 
last four years should be submitted to the XL., and that 
every member who united twelve of their suffrages should 
retain his seat. At the expiration of a year, the same 
scrutiny was to be repeated. To prevent the appearance 
of an entire exclusion of all but this favoured class, three 
members of the council were instructed to form a supple- 
mentary list of citizens eligible without having already sat. 
‘These were limited in number by the signory, and were 
balloted for in like manner by the XL. It is needless to 
speak of the class from which this list was selected : it was 
similar to that of the existing members. The decree passed, 
and bears in history the name of The Closing of the Council 
(La Serrata del mazor Couseio). It was not such in fact ; 
but it was the first step towards it, and the others were 
rapidly trodden. During the next two years the 
1298. XL. returned exactly the same members. In the 
* third, all names were excluded from the supple- 
mentary list but those of persons who themselves or whose 
1300, 2ncestors had been members. A subsequent statute 
* spoke of the positive exclusion of those who were 
contemptuously termed new men. Not long after, a 
1315, Tegister was opened, in which all qualified persons 
* having attained the age of eighteen were required 
to inscribe their names : and, lastly, the periodical renewals, 
1319. and the supplementary lists were swept away ; the 
existing council was declared permanent and heredi- 
tary ; and whoever could prove his ancestral right was per- 
mitted, when five-and-twenty years old, to assert his claim, 
as the form ran, per suos.et per viginti quingue annos; to 
be enrolled in the golden book ({1 Libro d@ Oro) of nobility, 
and thus to be admitted as a member of the great council. 
‘Thirty dispensations—at first decided by lot, afterward 
sometimes accorded to merit, but more frequently put up 
to sale—were also granted, by which such young patricians 
as obtained them might take their seats at the age of twenty- 
one. They were named I Barberini, because’ they were 
elected on the feast of San Barbo. 
In later days, the nabili were arranged, if not formally, 
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at least conventionally, in four classes. The most distin- 
guished, Gli Elettorali, were descendants. of the twelve 
tribunes by whom the first doge had been elected in the 
year 697: to these were annexed four families, whose rep- 
resentatives, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
twelve, signed an instrument for the foundation of the Ab- 
bey of San Georgio Maggiore, in the year 800. Of these, 
the former are sometimes spoken of as I dodici Apostoli,* 
the latter as I quatro Evangelisti.t Six other families also 
were admitted without hesitation to the first class ;{ and 
there were two or three besides whose claim was more or 
less contested: this class furnished more than half her 
doges to the republic. The second class consisted of those 
whose ancestors were members of the grand council at the 
time of its closing, and each of these had its doge. The 
third comprised thirty families admitted after the war of 
Chiozza, in return for the great services which they had 
rendered tothe state ; three of these also have produced a 
doge. The fourth and lowest class originated among 
Venetian citizens, Candiotes, or other provincials, who, du- 
ring the Turkish wars, upon which we have not yet entered, 
gratified their own vanity and relieved the necessities of the 
republic by purchasing nobility at the market-price of one 
hundred thousand ducats. One only doge was elevated 
from this division, and, singularly enough, it was Manini, 
the last sovereign of his country. These four classes of no- 
bility altogether seldom exceeded twelve hundred in number, 
but to these must be added another, which may be con- 
sidered as honorary. It included such illustrious foreigners 
(and among these more than one crowned head was num- 
bered) as had solicited or received inscription in the golden 
book. This honour was very jealously guarded, and it 
was not without extreme difficulty that Gregory XIII. ob- 
tained admission for one of his bastard sons. All illegiti- 
mate children of the native nobility, even those who had 
been legitimated by a subsequent marriage, were rigorously 
excluded; and the council, after long deliberation upon the 


* Badouari, Barozzi, Contarini, Dandoli, Falieri, Gradenighi, Memmi 
otherwise Monegari, Michieli, Morosini, Polani, Sanudi otherwise Car- 
diani, Thiepoli. 

t Bembi, Bragadini, Cornari, Giustiniani. 


{ Delfini, Querini, Sagredi, Soranzi, Zeni, Ziani, 
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style by which the pope’s nephew should be recognised, at 
last decided upon a form sufficiently ambiguous to remove 
its scruples; JJ Signor Giacomo Buoncompagno, stretto 
parente di sua Santita—a near relation of his holiness. 

Besides the above distribution of the nobles into classes, 
there was a yet more summary mode of distinguishing 
them: the rich were termed J Signori; the poor, who 
formed two-thirds of the body, and who chiefly inhabited 
the cheap quarter of San Barnabo, I Barnaboti. Or, re- 
taining Barnaboti for the last, the wealthiest were named 
in a sort of slang language, Sangue blo or Sangue colom- 
bin, blue blood or pigeon’s blood; the moderately rich, 
Morél di mezo, middle piece. The pride of birth, however, 
was discouraged as much as possible in Venice, when it led 
to comparisons which might occasion disunion among the 
nobility ; and one of the ordinances of that most fearful tri- 
bunal which we shall have occasion to notice hereafter, 
the inquisition of state, directed itself, with what to most 
will appear disproportionate severity, against such as dis- 
paraged their brethren by boasting of their own superior 
antiquity. The spies entertained among the patricians 
were warned to report all expressions of this tendency ; the 
first offence was punished with six months’ imprisonment 
in the piomhi, those fatal dungeons under the /eads of the 
ducal palace, from which few returned alive; for the 
second, the indiscreet babbler was to be drowned secretly.* 
An anecdote is related by.Amelot de la Houssaye, which, 
perhaps, may have been invented for the sake of the jest 
which it contains, but which nevertheless well illustrates 
the spirit of the Venetian government on this point. One 
of the Da Ponte family, in a dispute with a gentleman named 
Canale, boasted that the pont: (bridges) were much above 
the canali (canals) ; his antagonist replied, that the canali 
were in being long before the existence of the ponti. The 
senate interfered, and informed the one that it possessed 
power to fill up the canals; the other, that it could knock 
down the bridges.t 5 

It must not be supposed that this revolution was effected 
as quietly as it is here related, or that the people at large 
were insensible to their exclusion from all share in their 


* Aggionta al capitolare delli Ing. di Stato, 7. 
} Hist. du Gouv. de Venise, i, 61. 
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own government. Gradenigo addressed himself with much 

art to the ruling passions of the different parties in the state. 

A few individuals of influence had been inadvertently 

omitted in the first lists of the great council ; and most of 

these were soon afterward specially summoned to it. The 

populace, unfitted and little anxious for real power, yet 

proud of familiar approach to those by whom it is ad- 

ministered, were cajoled by an empty condescension ; when 

the doge invited the fishermen of the capital to a public 

banquet, and permitted them to embrace him at its conclu- 

sion. So gratifying was this privilege, that the com- 

monalty became unwilling to relinquish it, and it passed 
into an annual custom. But in after years, when the 

aristocracy was firmly established, spirits like those of 

Caius Marcius were found among the nobles, which re- 
volted from this ‘supple bonneting” of the rabble ; and a 
Contarini, when in authority, refused the ill-assorted feast 
and the kiss of mock fraternity. His denial, if persevered 
in, might have shaken Venice to its base. When the fishers 
men assembled on the appointed day, and clamorously de- 
manded admission, it was long before the reluctant doge 
was prevailed upon to appear, and even when he did so he 
was masked. His guests, approaching him individually, , 
inflicted the kiss; and as a monument of their triumph, 
they afterward placed in the church of Sta. Agnese a picture 
representing the ceremony. 

In little more than two years, however, from the first 
closing of the council, the discontented found a 
leader; and three citizens of the middle class of 1299 
society meditated the assassination of the doge, and ; 
a remodelling of the government. Few circumstances of 
this conspiracy are preserved to us beyond the names of the 
chief actors and its suppression. By the vigilance of the 
doge, or the imprudence of the insurgents, the plot was 
discovered before it was ripe for execution, and Bocconio, 
Baldoyvino, and Giuda perished on the scaffold. 

Some of the native writers have fixed upon this time as 
an epoch in Venetian history, and have affirmed that the 
year 1303 witnessed the termination of the adolescence of 
the republic. ‘“ Ever since,” observes an author whose pre- 
science manifestly did not extend so far as the nineteenth 
century, ‘she has proceeded with the gravity and prudence 
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of mature age; and being a happy mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, it is likely, with the assistance 
of the gods, that she will endure to eternity !”* 

An embroilment with the holy see for a while diverted the 
attention of the republic from domestic quarrels, only that 
they might in the end be renewed with increased virulence. 

The succession of Ferrara was disputed, on the 
A: Ds death of Azzo VIII. of Este, by Francesco, a brother, 
and Fresco, a natural son,t to each of whom it had 
been bequeathed by separate wills of the deceased prince. 
The Venetians, calculating upon some private advantage 
by interference in a neighbouring contest, espoused the 
interests of the latter, and despatched to his support six 
thousand men, by whom Ferrara was assaulted, part of the 
‘town burned, and the citadel captured. Yet the bastard of 
Este, although thus far successful, was unable to hope for 
stability of power, for he was not wholly free from a sus- 
picion of having accelerated his father’s death,t and he had 
‘brought the horrors of civil war upon his country. Exe- 
crated, therefore, by his fellow-citizens, he abandoned his 
throne almost as soon as he had reconquered it, and the 
Venetians received, or pretended to receive, a cession of his 
rights in their own favour. On the unsatisfactory plea that 
the mother of the illegitimate prince was a native of the 
Lagune, they claimed possession of Ferrara, as a return for 
the thousand ducats with which they had pensioned its ab- 
dicated sovereign.§ But another pretender had arisen from 
the new seat of the papacy at Avignon; and Clement V., 


* See the authorities referred to by M‘Pherson, Annals of Commerce, 
vol. i. p. 472. 

{Sismondi calls him grandson, vol. iv. p,281. But the Chronicon 
Estense, Morosini, and Verdizzotti, all concur in making him son. 

t Azzo VIII. himself is accused by Dante of a similar crime; and his 
father, Obizzo II., is represented as condemned to the same punishment 
as Eccellino. So far as we have been able to trace them, the charges of 
cruelty against the father, and parricide against the son, are equally 
unfounded. 

Quell’ altro ch’ é biondo 
E Obizzo da Este, il qual per vero, 
Fu spento dal fighastro su nel mondo.— Inf. xii. 3 
That with flaxen locks, 
Obizzo of Este, in the world destroyed 
By his foul step-son.—Cary. 


§ Morosini, ix. Verdizzotti, x. 
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tracing back the rights of the pontificate to the very origin’ 
of the city, avowed that the church, like a tender mother, 
once again opened her bosom for the reception of a long-lost 
child; and that “ although leviathan, the wily serpent, and 
author of all evil, had poisoned the hearts of the Venetians, 
Rome would not be backward in rescuing her desolate off- 
spring fromthe jaws of a roaring lion, which were opened 
to devour.” 

To the utter exclusion of all hereditary claims of the 
rightful family, the possession of Ferrara was now, there- 
fore, contested by strangers. The pope despatched a nuncio 
to Venice ; and on the rejection of his demands he excom- 
municated the doge, and put his dominions under interdict. 
The bull issued on this occasion is a memorable 
record of the fury, the arrogance, and the folly of a6 
Rome. The Venetians were likened in it to Dathan, 4 
Abiram, Absalom, and Lucifer—personages who appear to 
have been always retained for employment on similar occa- 
sions ; for we call to mind more than one usage of them at 
times in which our own princes excited the wrath of the 
Vatican. Unless Ferrara should be surrendered within a 
month, all nations were forbidden from holding any com- 
merce with Venice; the doge and his republic were to be 
stripped of all privileges and fiefs which might have been 
granted heretofore by the holy see ; his subjects were re- 
leased from their oath of fidelity to him ; all Venetians were 
declared infamous, incapable of administering public func- 
tions even among themselves, of appearing in courts of 
justice, either as plaintiffs or defendants, and of bequeathing 
or inheriting property ; and their children, to the fourth 
generation, were excluded from all secular and ecclesiastical 
dignities. These penalties after two months’ delay were 
to be enhanced yet further by the actual deposition of the 
doge and all his ministers, the annulment of all contracts and 
obligations which had been entered into with them, the con- 
fiscation of the entire property of every Venetian, and the 
summons of all Christendom to arms in order to reduce 
them to slavery. 

Clement’s spiritual censures were followed up by vigorous 
demonstrations, far more likely to produce effect upon the 
stubborn disobedience of Venice, than all the thunders of 
ecclesiastical wrath. A cardinal took the field with an army 
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of crusaders, defeated the force opposed to him, pursued it 
under the walls of Ferrara, and, aided by the inhabitants, 
who willingly opened their gates, obtained possession of the 
city. The loss of the Venetians was most severe: in the 
battle and the occupation of the town, and from the more 
secret vengeance inflicted afterward by the citizens, not 
less than five thousand men (and some writers have ex- 
tended the victims to thrice that number) fell beneath the 
sword or the stiletto. The citadel, their sole remaining 
post, was soon afterward abandoned, and its garrison found 
safety in flight. : 

Meantime, whether from a superstitious awe of the 
papal denunciation, or, as is more probable, from a general 
jealousy of the wealth and power of a state, who, without 
territorial. possession, mated herself with kings, Venice 
was proscribed throughout Europe. Not only the Italian 
ports, but France, England, Arragon, and Sicily, impelled 
either by weakness or avarice, pillaged her factories and 
confiscated her merchandise. An embargo was laid upon 
her ships; many of her residents and mariners were killed ; 
yet more were condemned as slaves, and-sold even to the 
Infidels, at whose hands they were likely to encounter a 
more gentle treatment than at those of their Christian 
brethren. ‘Happy indeed for us was it,” is the strong 
language of a Venetian historian, “that the Saracens alsa 
were not among the baptized.”* Throughout the Dogado 
and its dependencies all services of the church were inter- 
rupted. The clergy avoided a land groaning under male- 
diction; the sacraments, for the most part, were denied ; 
and it was not without difficulty that even the newly-bomn 
received admission to the faith by its solemn initiatory rites, 
and that the dying were permitted the consolation of the 
viaticum. ‘These privations, and the sufferings resulting 
from them, the hardness and despair produced by the sus- 
pension of religious ordinances, the dearth and impoverish- 
ment which were the natural fruits of commercial stagnation, 
increased in no slight degree that evil feeling which already 
existed among the citizens towards their government. 
Gradenigo was personally unpopular, and nothing is easier 
in such a case than the assumption that public calamity 


* Verdizzotti, x. 
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has its source in the individual who is the object of public 
hatred. He had not as yet, it is true, advanced the do- 
minion of the aristocracy to the full height which we have 
shown that it ultimately attained; but more than enough 
had already been effected to mark the goal to which his 
course was tending. Even among the nobles, not all were 
satisfied: some*there were who disdained to participate 
authority which they considered their own exclusive right, 
with the few newer members whom it had been deemed 
politic to associate with them in the council; and more 
than one debate of a stormy character had passed between 
them within the walls of the assembly. Of the class 
which was left without hope of elevation, it is needless to 
speak. With the multitude excuses for insubordination 
are never wanting; and in the present instance, they 
might, perhaps, be advanced with less then usual deviation 
from truth. The whole period of Gradenigo’s reign had 
been disastrous; and the obvious remedy which presented 
itself was to be found in a change of masters. : 
Such, doubtless, was the opinion inculcated by the chiefs 
of three distinguished families who undertook the 
attempt. The conspiracy was not, as before, or- 1339 
ganized by plebeians. Boemondo 'Thiepolo counted ; 
two doges among his ancestors, and his brother* Giacomo,. 
if the voice of the people had been obeyed, would now him- 
self have borne that title. Married to a daughter of Marco 
Querini, Boemondo found in his adoptive father an ambition 
of which his brother had shown himself devoid. ‘The 
Querini traced their origin to ancient Rome; and, passing 
by the three doges of their name who had governed in the 
eighth century, they boasted of the proud line of the 
Sulpitii, and their descent from. the imperial Galba. The 
house of Badouero, the third which completed this band, 
had swayed Venice at one time by almost hereditary right ; 
and no less than seven doges had sprung from their race. 
These families were hostile to Gradenigo and his pohev; 
and besides the general tenor of his administration, pex- 
sonal causes of dislike are mentioned, little creditable to the 
conspirators. Querini had been deprived of the command 


= Logier and Daru make Boemondo a son of Giacomo Thiepolo; Sis 
mondi a von The latter is supported by Verdizzotti, ix. p. 207 
Vou. L— 
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of that fleet which afterward fought so unsuccessfully with 
Lamba Doria; his brother had been convicted of pecula- 
tion; and the hands of Thiepolo himself were not more 
pure; he had been fined for a misappropriation of money 
in a government which he held in the Morea.* Their con- 
nexions were naturally extensive, and embraced personages 
of the most illustrious rank; so that among many others 
involved in their design were counted the Lord of Paros 
and a procuratore of Saint Mark. 

The fierce watchwords of faction, the party names of 
Guelph and Ghibelin, were heard in Venice for the first 
time during the progress of this conspiracy, and the doge 
was stigmatized as belonging to the latter party, because. 
he had opposed the pope. His death, therefore, was said 
to be no less demanded by insulted religion than by violated 
liberty. One only voice appears to have been raised against 
the headlong blindness of open insurrection. Giacopo, the 
brother of Marco Querini, pointed forcibly to the miseries 
and crimes inseparable from any change effected by vio- 
lence; he urged his comrades to mistrust their own zeal, 
and he recommended the more slow and more gentle, but 
far more secure, more honourable, and more genuinely 
patriotic resistance which was legitimately open to them as 
members of the council. ‘ Revolt and massacre,”’ he said, 
“were but evil guides to peace and order.” His wise sug- 
gestions, however, were overruled by the precipitance of less 
experienced, perhaps of less disinterested counsellors ; and 
the passionate, the thoughtless, and the ambitious preferred 
the redress which was to be stormed by arms, to that which 
might be conciliated by argument. It was resolved to 
obtain forcible possession of the Piazza di San Marco and 
the ducal palace, to put the doge to death, to dissolve the 
grand council, and to replace it by the ancient form of annual 
election. : 

The 16th of June was named as the day of rising; and 
Badouero, who possessed extensive influence in Padua, the 
cradle of his family, engaged the assistance of a large body 
of the inhabitants of that city, ever pleased with an occa- 
sion of showing enmity against Venice. Arms were to be 
found abundantly in all the houses of the great; and when 


* Sandi, v. Morosini, ix, 
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the conspirators mustered the roll of their dependants and 
retainers, and added to them the promised aid from Padua, 
they felt assured of numerical superiority over the troops 
of the doge. The Great Canal, which separated Venice 
into two chief parts, was crossed by the single bridge 
Rialto, adjoining which stood the Palazzo Querini. The 
occupation of this bridge was most important; and before 
daybreak on the appointed moming it was secured by Thi- 
epolo, to whom was committed the attack on the ducal 
Sate It had been planned that, as soon as this strong- 
old should be forced, Thiepolo’s division was to remain 
under arms in the Piazza di San Marco, till the arrival of 
Badouero with his Paduans. Then they might jointly 
spread over the remaining quarters of the city, seize the 
arsenal, and act further as their exigencies required. 

The morning of the 16th was ushered in by a violent 
tempest, and, during its continuance, amid vivid lightning 
and deluges of rain, the gathering took place before the 
Palazzo Querim. Whether from inability to proceed during 
the rage of the storm, or from want of discipline, some 
time was lost in outrages of little avail towards the main 
object, but congenia] to the instruments which were to 
effect it; and the minutes which were consumed in the 
pillage of some warehouses, and the destruction of some 
public records, must be counted as not a little contributing 
to the ultimate defeat of the enterprise. At length the 
signal was given to advance, and the bridge Rialto being 
crossed, as the narrowness of the streets admitted but a few 
files abreast, two divisions were formed, which it was in- 
tended should debouche upon the Piazza by different ave- 
nues. One of these was intrusted to Marco Querini and 
his son Benedetto; the other was led by Thiepolo. Querini 
arrived first at his destination, and what was his astonish- 
ment at finding himself confronted by a strong array of 
regular soldiery ! 

No suspicion of treachery attached to any of the con- 
spirators; but the movements of a large body can seldom 
be concealed, and an unpopular government is always keen- 
sighted. The frequent assemblies in the Palazco Querini 
had been marked and reported to Gradenigo. The move- 
ments on the preceding day had excited special suspicion, 
which new announcements every hour increased; and as 
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the penetration of the doge detected the approach of insur- 
rection, so his vigour promptly furnished means for its sup- 
pression. He assembled round him, during the night, the 
signory, the counsellors of state, the chiefs of the XL. and 
such nobles upon whose services he could depend. He 
summoned from the less important posts of the-city all the 
guards which could be spared, and concentrated them on 
the Piazza; these were strengthened by the mechanics of 
the arsenal; and almost at the moment at which the front 
of Querini’s column showed itself, a large detachment from 
the garrison of Chiozza arrived by a forced march. The 
contest was bloodily maintained till the two Querini fell, 
and their adherents gave way. Thiepolo, advancing by the 
street of the Clock-tower, was encountered by the doge in 
person ; and learning the defeat of his companions, and 
despairing of success, he retired upon the bridge. As he 
threaded the narrow street of La Merzeria, a woman named 
Justina,* watching her opportunity, dropped a heavy stone 
from a lofty window as he passed. He escaped the blow ; 
but the head of a page, who followed closely, and who bore 
his standard, was dashed to atoms. Thiepolo, having 
gained the bridge, which at that time was framed of wood, 
severed all communication by cutting it, and removing the 
boats moored below to the opposite bank. Then, fortifying 
himself in the Piazza di Rialto, he looked anxiously for a 
junction with the confederates under Badouero from Padua. 
In this hope he was disappointed: at the moment of their 
disembarkation they had been attacked by a body of the 
doge’s guards, and meeting with a resolute conflict where 
they had anticipated nothing but unresisted plunder, they 
abandoned their leader and returned to their vessels. Ba- 
douero and such persons as could lay claim to gentle blood 
were immediately beheaded; and among them, Giacopo 

* Gorani, a veracious republican who visited Italy in 1793, and abused 
kings and popes, religion and government, under the full influence of the 
spring-tide of the French revolution, makes this woman kill Thiepolo 
unintentionally, and not by astone. The passage is an amusing speci- 
men of accuracy, un vase de fleurs échappe des mains dune femme im- 
prudente, termina la vie de ce héros (iii. 355), The pension granted to 
Justina sufficiently proves that her act was intentional; and Pietro Jus- 
tiniani, who has given a lively description of the conspiracy, expressly 
calls the instrument lapis molaris (Lib. iv. p. 64). In Coryat’s 


ae may be found some particulars similar to those stated by 
orani 
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Querini suffered for his fidelity to an enterprise which he 
disapproved. The gibbet was erected for the inferior con- 
spirators, and many who avoided the immediate vengeance 
of legal punishment by taking refuge in neighbouring states, 
had a price set upon their heads, and were but reserved for 
the slower dagger of the assassin. Thiepolo had the good 
fortune to save himself. Having maintained his post for 
some time amid his barricades, he received from Gradenigo 
the announcement of an amnesty, and a proposal for nego- 
tiation. Wisely estimating by a correct standard the heavy 
preponderance of chances against a rebellious subject, when 
treating with an offended sovereign, he disentangled him- 
self from the toils thus spread for his destruction, and em- 
barking with a few of his most attached followers, escaped 
from the Lagune. His palace and that of the Querini were 
razed to the ground; on the site of the latter, to stamp it 
with ignominy, were erected public shambles, and all monu- 
ments inscribed with their names or armorial bearings were 
defaced. A pension was assigned to the woman who had 
thrown the stone; and in order to preserve the memory of 
her action, a banner was suspended from the window at 
which she stood, every year, on the return of the anniver- 
sary of the conspiracy,* and a solemn service of thanks- 
giving was instituted in commemoration of the peril from 
which the republic had been delivered. 

But the most important consequence of the suppression 
of this conspiracy was the voluntary abandonment of their 
own freedom, to which it led, by that class which had as 
yet been only employed in curtailing the freedom of others. 
If the government were to continue as now framed, it was 
manifest that some security must be provided against the 
recurrence of a danger similar to that from which it had 
just extricated itself. Treason had been nurtured and 
matured in the bosom of the very capital without discovery, 
and even without suspicion. But for the sagacity of one 
man, the lapse of a few hours more would have witnessed 
the overthrow of the aristocratical polity. And even if it 
could be supposed that such a doge as Gradenigo would 
never be wanting to the government, there was little pra- 
dence in confiding to a single arm, encumbered with the 


* P, Justiniani, ut sup. 
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administration of many other important duties, a care which 
ought to engross the entire attention and vigilance of those 
to whom it was assigned. A commission was therefore 
appointed with extraordinary powers, addressed, in the first 
instance, to the extinguishment of the ashes of the late 
insurrection. Ten magistrates (I Dvzecz), named as a 
criminal court, were invested with a plenary inquisitorial 
authority, with an entire sovereignty over every individual 
in the state, and with freedom from all responsibility and 
appeal. Their duration was at first limited to ten days; 
but this was six times prolonged for a like period; then for 
a year; soon after for five; next for ten; and, in the end, 
the tribunal, with a great extension of powers, 
A.D. 
1325, Was declared to be permanent. These powers so 
* frequently and fearfully intermingle themselves with 
the course of our future narrative, that we shall here but 
briefly touch upon them. The ten officers from whom the 
court derived its title were chosen annually, at four different 
assemblies of the grand council. No two of them might 
be members of the same family, or even bear the same 
name; and from the colour of their robes of ceremony, 
they were termed I Neri, or the black. To these, in after- 
times, were added also the signory, as assessors, termed, 
for a like reason, I Rossi, the red. In their judicial admin- 
istration, the members of this council inquired, sentenced, 
and punished, ‘‘according to what they called reason of 
state. The public eye never penetrated the mystery of 
their proceedings ; the accused was sometimes not heard— 
never confronted with witnesses: the condemnation was 
secret as the inquiry; the punishment undivulged like 
both.”* Nor was this all: instituted solely for the cogni- 
zance of state crimes, this tribunal gradually attributed to 
itself the control of every branch of government, and exer- 
cised despotic influence over the questions of peace and 
war, over fiscal enactments, military arrangements, and 
negotiations with foreign powers. It annulled at pleasure 
the decrees of the grand council, degraded its members, 
deposed and even put to death the chief magistrate him- 
self. An object alike of terror and of detestation to those 
whom it oppressed under the pretext of salutary guardian 
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ship, it yet prolonged an uninterrupted sway during five 
centuries; and our wonder at the political problem of its 
Jong-continued existence is not a little heightened when it 
is remembered that the great council, upon which, of all 
other classes, it weighed with far the most grievous burden, 
might, by refusing its votes at any one of the four elections 
in each year, have abolished its hateful yoke for ever. 
That it didnot do so may be attributed in the outset 
to a false view of the nature of the magistracy, and to a 
belief that it was necessary for the preservation of the 
state. As its tyranny became more distinctly manifest, it 
may have been protected by an ambitious but unworthy 
hope which each noble cherished, of one day wielding its 
immeasurable powers with his own hands. And, lastly, 
after a lapse of years had so far interwoven it with the 
general polity as to make it seem an almost inseparable 
part of the whole, it might be saved by amistaken, but little 
plameable, reverence for antiquity ; by that fond clinging to 
established institutions which, perhaps not unwisely, is 
backward to remove even an abuse, lest its extirpation may 
endanger the entire fabric upon which it is ingrafted. We 
are here seeking a cause, not justifying a fact. Existence 
itself may be purchased at far too dear a price: but if ex- 
istence alone were all that is demanded for the honour of a 
state and the happiness of its subjects, it might not be too 
much to affirm, that the long stability of Venice was mainly 
owing to the most remarkable, the most formidable, and 
the most execrable part of her government—Tus Councin 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FROM A. D. 1310 To a. D. 1355. 


Removal of the Interdict—War with Mastino della Scala—Intrigues of 
the Da Carrara—Restoration of their Family to Padua—Legend of the 
Three Saints—Revolt of Zara—Plague—Third War with Genoa— 
Battle of Caristo—Battle of the Bosphorus—Mediation of Petrarch— 
Battle of Cagliari—-Genoa under the Protection of Visconti, Archbishop 
of Milan—War with Milan—Battle of Sapienza—Marino Faliero 


DOGES. 


Pretro GRADENIGO. 
1310 wu. Martno Groret. 
1311 wur. Grovannt Soranzo. 
1328 iv. Francesco Danpoto. 
1389 uv. Barrotomeo GRADENIGO. 
1343 tvr. Anprea DanpoLo. 
1354 tvir. Marino Farizrro—beheaded. 


A. D. 


Durine the reign of Giovanni Soranzo, Clement V. was 
‘ prevailed upon to remove the interdict ; and popular 
1311, belief has attributed this reconciliation with the holy 

* see to the adroit or the pious self-abasement of the 
Venetian ambassador, Francesco Dandolo. Heissaidto have 
presented himself in a penitential garb, with an iron collar 
fastened round his neck, at the table of the pontiff, and to have 
remained there prostrate, till, by tears and sighs, he had 
extorted a favourable reply to his petition. While he bent 
in the attitude of supplication, some of the cardinals who 
were present spurned him as a dog; and it has been sup- 
posed that the sobriquet, Il Cane, by which he is best known 
to his countrymen, arose from this incident. The cardinals 
may, no doubt, have displayed the arrogance imputed to 
them, but the surname, Cane, to which also they may, per- 
haps, have made an opprobrious allusion, was borne long 
before by many ancestors of Dandolo. The suppression of 
a revolt in Candia, the recovery of Zara, and some short 
and successful hostilities against Genoa, were the only 
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interruptions which disturbed a beneficial repose of sixteen 
years ; after which, the indignities endured by Fran- 

cesco Dandolo, for the sake of his country, were 1327 
repaid by an elevation to her sovereignty. Under 

his rule, the loss of a naval action with the Genoese was 
more than balanced by a territorial acquisition, the first 
made by Venice on terra firma, which, therefore, merits 
somewhat more of detail than the inconsiderable transac- 
tions over which we have just hastened. 

Among the powerful nobles whom the long troubles of 
the north of Italy had raised to petty sovereignty, Mastino 
della Scala had established one of the largest principalities. 
Stretching from the Adriatic to the Tuscan Sea, it embraced 
Verona, ‘Treviso, Vicenza, Bassano, Brescia, Parma, Reg- 
gio, and Lucca, and in the end included Padua, wrung 
from its lords, the family of Carrara._ Each acquisition 
had raised against Mastino a fresh secret enemy, who coveted 
some opportunity of revenge; his fall, however, may be 
more justly attributed to his brother Alberto, whom he had 
named governor of Padua, than to himself. False even 
where he affected to bestow confidence, Alberto triumphed 
by force over the domestic honour of Ubertino da Carrara, 
during his occasional absence from Padua. Her wrong 
was revealed by the injured wife; but the wily Italian 
dissembled his resentment, listened with a smile to the 
unseemly jests passed upon his disgrace, and, in spite of 
sarcasm, contentedly retained, over the helmet of his 
escutcheon, the two golden buffalo horns, wreathed with 
the eyed feathers of a peacock, which formed the crest of 
his house. “These armorial bearings served but to remind 
him of his revenge, long protracted, deeply meditated, and 
cautiously planned in concert with his uncle Marsilio. The 
latter, while engaged on a mission to Venice, was seated 
one day next the doge, at a public spectacle ; and, unob- 
served by others, he whispered in the prince’s ear a ques- 
tion not to be misunderstood. “If any one would put you 
in possession of Padua,* how would you recompense him?” 
“By giving him its mastery,” was the prompt reply ; and 
on these few words was based an alliance which ended in 
the overthrow of Della Scala. 


* Paru, in relating this anecdote, has said, “Verona;” but Padua, as 
Sanuto gives it, andas the event sufficiently proves, was the city named. 
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By acrafty representation of the great advantages to be 
derived from a trade in salt, Carrara prevailed upon Della 
Scala to establish some works in that part of his territories 
which skirted the Lagune; and the Venetians, seizing the 
pretext, and loudly exclaiming against this infringement of 
their ancient monopoly, marched thirty thousand men to 
support their right under the command of Pietro di Rozzi, 
who had been expelled by Mastino from Parma. This sys- 
tem of intrusting their armies to the command of a foreigner 
was constantly observed in future. But the general was 
not uncontrolled. He was accompanied by two Venetian 
provveditori, civilians, unacquainted with the operations of 
war; who in most cases appear to have thwarted and 
retarded the speed indispensable for the success of military 
designs, with quite as much vexatious pertinacity as was 
exercised towards our own Marlborough by the Dutch 
deputies of later times. ‘The King of Bohemia and the 
republic of Florence joined their arms against Della Scala, 
and the Carrara guided their enterprise to a successful ter- 
mination. It was not likely that the intrigue which they 
had been conducting should escape suspicion by the politic 
Mastino. Though unacquainted with its precise details, he 
knew enough to convince him that the Carrara were dan- 
gerously employed; and he sent peremptory orders to 
Alberto for their immediate assassination. 

The singular circumstances attendant upon their more 
than one escape are related with a lively air of truth by the 
chronicler Gataro. It seems as if they had rendered them- 
selves necessary to the pleacures of Alberto, and that he 
was loath, though he had deeply wronged them, to relinquish 
their society. He received Mastino’s instructions with 
pain; yet not venturing to disobey them, he invited the 
Carrara to his palace, and posted bravoes at the foot of the 
great staircase, with orders to despatch them as they 
mounted it. It was late on a summer’s night when the 
messenger found the intended victims in their garden, half 
undressed, and preparing for bed. Having left Alberto but 
a short time before, they expressed some surprise at this 
hasty recall; but, mounting on the same horse in their 
slippers and loose attire, they rode to the palace. Alberto 
was standing in a balcony to witness their death; and 
Marsilio, looking up as he rode under it, called out in a gay 
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tone of familiarity, “‘ Che Diavolo! what do you want now? 
we have but just left you, and we wished to get some rest 
in bed. Do you mean to keep us up all night as usual?” 
Their lives were saved by this easy sally; touched by 
which, Alberto relented, and felt unable to drain the blood 
of his boon companions. He hastily desired them to return 
__“ there was some mistake—he had not sent for them.” 
On the morrow he showed them Mastino’s letter; and 
upon their protestations of innocence he embraced them, 
with an assurance that he thought his brother foolish in 
seeking the diminution of his friends. Mastino, still re- 
solved on their destruction, despatched new orders to Padua. 
The messenger was a confidential attendant ; and he was 
strictly enjoined not to deliver the letter which he bore into 
any hands but those of Alberto himself. On his arrival he 
found the governor engaged at chess, while the Carrara 
were looking on. Alberto inquired after Mastino’s health ; 
and on being informed that he had sent him a letter, he 
desired Marsilio to read it ; but the messenger, faithful to 
his trust, refused to deliver up the despatch, and informed 
the governor of the precise orders which he had received. 
The game was now finished ; but Alberto, impatient to 
commence another took the letter, and handed it to Marsilio. 
At the conclusion of his second game he carelessly inquired 
the contents; and was satisfied by hearing that his brother 
had written about the purchase of some foreign falcons. 
Meantime the Carrara hastily communicated with the com- 
mander of the allies; and on the day following their escape 
from this great danger, they opened the gates of Padua, and 
transferred it to their friends. After the loss of this chief 
city the fall of Della Scala was rapid; and betrayed and 
pressed on every side, he accepted a treaty dictated by 
Venice, which stripped him of the greater part of his 
dominions. The republic, having fulfilled her engagement 
with Marsilio da Carrara, who did not long survive, int 
retained for herself only the districts of Treviso and 1338 
Bassano; but these were enough to work a funda- 
mental change in her hitherto insular policy, and to involve 
her in a long series of perilous warfare for comparatively 
unimportant possessions. 

On the death of the elder Carrara the chief authority in 
Padua became vested in his nephew Ubertino. The rest 
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lessness of his ambition soon rendered him suspected at 
Venice; and there were not wanting many voices in the 
senate to denounce him as a dangerous enemy. He is 
accused of having employed the stiletto, which had already 
become a powerful engine in Italian politics, to silence these 
opponents. On one occasion also he acquired material 
strength by an outrage most daring indeed, but of a less 
dark character than assassination. Having learned the 
names of the senators most opposed to his interests, he 
seized them by night, and hurried them bound, gagged, and 
blindfolded in gondolas to Padua. There, in his own palace, 
he repeated to the astonished prisoners the arguments, the 
very words, which they had employed against him in the 
councils, with which he had become acquainted through his 
spies. At first he sternly threatened death; till, having 
succeeded in striking terror, he gradually relaxed the 
menace, and granted them liberty, under an oath that they 
would bury the adventure in secrecy, and for the future 
adopt a policy more consonant with his wishes. On the 
same night they were reconveyed to their homes; but, on 
parting, Carrara warned them of the dangers of perjury; 
significantly implying, that he who could find agents for 
their abduction, had a much speedier vengeance at his com- 
mand; and that he could readily employ daggers if they 
either betrayed or deceived him. The threat was effectual. 
The transaction was never revealed by the Venetian senators ; 
nor was it at all known till many years after its occurrence, 
and then only by the dying confession of some of the ruf- 
fians who had been engaged in its execution. Gataro,* 
who has preserved this remarkable anecdote, implies the 
full success resulting from Ubertino’s bold act by stating, 
that during his lifetime the signory of Venice said nothing 
more of war. 
The reign of the succeeding doge, Bartolomeo 
A.D. : : 
1339. Gradenigo, presents a continued scene of turbulence 
and bloodshed in Candia. We willingly hasten 
over this uninteresting and unnecessary recital; but we 
shall pause on an incident of another character, strongly 
impregnated with the superstitious temper of the age. It 
must be borne in mind, that the legend which we are about 
\ 
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to produce is recorded by more than one authentic chroni- 
cler, and that it was sufficiently believed to give birth toa 
public religious ceremony. In the year 1341, an inun- 
dation of many days’ continuance had raised the water three 
cubits higher than it had ever before been seen in Venice ; 
and during a stormy night, while the flood appeared to be 
still increasing, a poor old fisherman sought what refuge he 
could find by mooring his crazy bark close to the Riva da 
San Marco.* The storm was yet raging, when a person 
approached, and offered him a good fare if he would but 
ferry him over to San Giorgio Maggiore. ‘* Who,” said 
the fisherman, “can reach San Giorgio on such a night as 
this? Heaven forbid that I should try!” But, as the 
stranger earnestly persisted in his request, and promised te 
ard him from harm, he at last consented. The passenger 
landed; and having desired the boatman to wait a little, 
returned with a companion, and ordered him to row to Sar 
Nicolo di Lido. The astonished fisherman again refused, 
till he was prevailed upon by a further confident assurance 
of safety, and excellent pay. At San Nicolo they picked up 
a third person, and then instructed the boatman to proceed 
to the two castles at Lido. Though the waves ran fearfully 
high, the old man by this time had become accustomed ta 
them; and, moreover, there was something about his mys 
terious crew which either silenced his fears, or diverted 
them from the tempest to his companions. Scarcely had 
they gained the strait, when they saw a galley, rather flyin 
than sailing along the Adriatic, manned (if we may so say 
with devils, who seemed hurrying with fierce and threaten 
ing gestures to sink Venice in the deep. The sea, whick 
had hitherto been furiously agitated, in a moment became 
unruffied; and the strangers, crossing themselves, conjured 
the fiends to depart. At the word the demoniacal galley 
vanished, and the three passengers were quietly landed at 
the spots at which each respectively had been taken Up. 
The boatman, it seems, was not quite easy about his fare , 
and, before parting, he implied pretty clearly that the sight 
of this miracle after all would be but bad pay. ‘You are 
right, my friend,” said the first passenger, “ go to the doge 
and the procuratori, and assure them that, but for us three 
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Venice would have been drowned. I am St. Mark, my 
two comrades are St. George and St. Nicolas. Desire the 
magistrates to pay you; and add, that all this trouble has 
arisen from a schoolmaster at San Felice, who first bargained 
with the Devil for his soul, andthen hanged himself in de- 
spair.” The fisherman, who seems to have had all his wits 
about him, answered, that he might tell that story, but he 
much doubted whether he should be believed: upon which 
St. Mark pulled from his finger a gold ring, worth about five 
ducats, saying, ‘‘ Show them this ring, and bid them look 
for it in my treasury, whence it will be found missing.” 
On the morrow the fisherman did as he was told. The ring 
was discovered to be absent from its usual custody, and the 
fortunate boatman not only received his fare, but an annual 
pension to boot. Moreover, a solemn procession and thanks- 
giving were appointed in gratitude to the three holy corpses, 
which had rescued from such calamity the land affording 
them burial.* 

It was under the dogeship of Gradenigo that our own Ed- 
ward III. endeavoured to negotiate a maritime alliance with 
Venice against Philip of France. His chief hope was 
founded on the assistance which the Genoese had afforded 
his rival. But the republic had need of all her naval 
force to meet the insurrection of the Candiotes, and she 

declined the treaty. Gradenigo was succeeded by 
1343 Andrea Dandolo, who, amid the cares of an active 
* reign, found time to reform the judicial code, and 
also to narrate the actions of his predecessors. His Chroni= 
cle, which we have already described as devoid of interest 
to the general reader, is, nevertheless, invaluable as a 
standard of reference ; and we owe it, if nothing more, at 
least the praise of accuracy. 

Zara, ever chafing against the Venetian yoke, and finding 
in the Hungarians ready abettors of each new revolt, once 
more called for chastisement during this reign. In a siege 
of eighteen months, Venice employed twenty-seven thou- 
sand men, and the almost incredible powers of that me- 
chanical artillery which, ere long, was to be superseded by 
the simpler, yet more destructive force of gunpowder. Per- 
rieres are here mentioned, constructed by Francesco della 
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Barche, which threw masses of stone weighing three thou- 
sand pounds, and heaved from the batteries of the besiegers 
such rocks as might have been used in that fabled combat 
in which Ossa was piled on Olympus. The artificer him- 
self is said to have fallen a victim to his own inventions ; 
and by the accidental discharge of one of his instruments 
of death, to have been launched headlong against the walls 
which he was preparing to overwhelm. During the tardy 
operations of this investment, Louis of Anjou, King of 
Hungary, advanced to the relief of the garrison; and on 
his total defeat, the glories of Marino Faliero, the Venetian 
commander, were raised to their full height. For a while, 
the enemy hemmed him within the lines which he had con- 
structed for his defence, and so far intercepted his inland 
communications, that he was obliged to depend upon 
Venice even for his supplies of water. But a battle, unad- 
visedly risked by the Hungarians, released him from this 
jeopardy. Eight thousand of the assailants perished in 
Faliero’s lines, und Zara, deprived of all hope, surrendered 
at discretion. 

The plague which ravaged Italy in 1348, like that of 
Athens, and from a similar cause, has become one " 
of the landmarks of history ; and Boccaccio, no less; 48 
than Thucydides, is indebted for the powerful effect ; 
of his terrific picture to his fidelity in representing the ca- 
lamitous scenes of which he was an eyewitness. Venice bore 
her share in the general suffering. In the early part of the 
year, an earthquake, which visited her at intervals for fif- 
teen days successively, overthrew many buildings, and 
spread terror among her citizens. A similar convulsion 
had been the forerunner of pestilence in the far distant king- 
dom of Casan ; but the fiery gulfs which there swallowed 
up the trembling inhabitants—the showers of unknown and 
monstrous insects, which, if they fell alive, destroyed by 
their venomous stings; if dead, by the corruption which 
they exhaled—the stupefaction which so paralyzed both 
men and women that they ‘became motionless as statues, 
a judgment which we are assured would have converted 
the infidel hearts of their khans, but that they perceived 
Christians to be affected in like manner with themselves— 
all these marvels were confined to Tartary.* Sweeping 
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over the Levant, the plague desolated Syria, Chaldea, and 
Mesopotamia. It then passed to Egypt, and the Archi- 
pelago; and Turkey, Greece, Armenia, and Russia cow- 
ered beneath its scourge. Some Genoese, who sought 
escape from the Black Sea, conveyed it to Sicily, and hence 
it spread rapidly over the neighbouring continent, already 
a prey to famine. When it had once surmounted the Alps, 
Brabant was the sole district of Europe unvisited by its 
contagion ; and even the perpetual snows of Iceland formed 
no barriers against its depopulating fury. During the six 
months which it raged at Venice, it is believed that more 

than half her population was destroyed ; and in order to 
recruit her loss, the rights of citizenship’ were decreed to 
foreign settlers, after two years’ residence. Yet she was 

afflicted in far less proportion than many of her fellow-suf- 

ferers. Florence mourned a hundred thousand of her citi- 

zens ; at Naples sixty thousand, at Genoa forty thousand 

perished ; and in the Sicilian Trapani, not one individual 

remained alive ! 

Pestilence was succeeded by war; and if the hand of 
nature, in her wrath, appeared to level greater numbers at a 
single stroke, the harvest of death reaped by the sword, as 
it was‘much longer in gathering, so was it eventually far 
more abundant. <A private fray between a Tartar and a 
European merchant, at Tana, near Azoph, in which a blow 
was avenged by the immediate death of the former, kindled 
the indignation of the natives. They rose in a body, plun- 
dered the factories, and assassinated many of the residents. 
In order to punish this violence, the Venetians and Ge- 
noese mutually agreed to suspend all commercial inter- 
course with the offending coast ; but the former, disregard- 
ing their engagement, thought to profit by an entire en- 
grossment of the abandoned trade, and renewed it for them- 
selves singly. This perfidious attempt was justly met by 
an embargo on all their ships engaged in the commerce of 
the Black Sea; and though as yet ill recovered from her 
BA exhaustion by the plague, Venice, in return, dese 

ajq_ patched a fleet to the Archipelago, to revenge the 
1349, 8 

affront. A bloody engagement between nearly equal 

forces, in the Bay of Caristo, in Negropont, terminated to 

the advantage of the Venetians ; but their success increased 

the animosity rather than diminished the energies of the 
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defeated. Venice sought to strengthen herself by new alli- 
ances; and Peter IV., who filled the throne of Arragon, 
at that time the third maritime state in Europe, and who 
disputed the possession of Sardinia and Corsica with the 
Genoese, willingly listened to the overtures of their rivals, 
concluding with them a treaty which stipulated the provi- 
sion of one-and-twenty galleys for the service of the repub- 
lic. Inthe East, where Cantacuzenus was greatly irritated 
against the Genoese, Venice obtained yet further aid; but 
the whole extent of force which the falling empire was able 
to provide, as its contingent to the league, amounted to no 
more than eight poor galleys. 

The combined fleets of Arragon and Venice, on entering 
the Archipelago, were shattered and dispersed by a 

: ; Loe WARTS 
tempest ; and the Genoese thus gained time to in- 1351 
crease their preparations. After some unimportant ; 
manceuvres which occupied the remainder of the year, early 
in the ensuing February, the allies passed the Dar- 
danelles, and with seventy-five galleys under the ieee 
command of Nicolo Pisani, approached the Bospho- ; 
rus. Against this force the Genoese Doria could oppose 
no move than sixty-four sail, but the numbers were soon 
rendered more nearly equal by the dastardly flight of the 
Greeks ; and the Genoese ships of that period were of 
larger frame than those of their enemies. The battle 
began towards sunset and at the commencement of a 
storm; andthe imagination can scarcely picture a scene of 
greater horror than must have been presented by the close- 
ness and ferocity of a naval engagement before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, when ship fought with ship, and man 
with man. “To this, in the present instance, must be added 
the darkness of a winter’s night, in which friend was but ill 
distinguished from foe, and no doubt was often mistaken 
for such ; a sea at all times perilous from rapid currents and 
sunken rocks; and a hurricane which now increased its 
dangers a myriad-fold. Morning at length rose upon the 
field of carnage, and amid the shattered hulks and floating 
corpses which shrouded the Sea of Marmora, each party 
could more easily discover vestiges of its own Joss than of tri- 
umph over the enemy. Nineteen galleys were missing 
from the Genoese fleet ; of these, thirteen had been dashed 
upon the rocks, and six ae down the channel ot the 
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Bosphorus. Ten of the Arragonese, and fourteen of the 
Venetians, had been taken and destroyed. The first, es- 
pecially, had fought most bravely, and much of their disas- 
ter was to be attributed to their unacquaintance with the 
mtricacies of the coast. Eighteen hundred prisoners and 
{wo thousand slain was the loss of the confederates ; and 
the conquerors had purchased their doubtful victory at a 
scarcely less terrible sacrifice of life; for we are assured that 
of the Genoese nobles alone seven hundred perished. But 
for the retreat of Pisani, the battle might, perhaps, have been 
esteemed drawn; but his squadron was too much disabled to, 
permit him to renew the combat, though the point was 
strongly urged by the admiral of the Catalans, Ponsio de 
Santa Paz. That brave officer escaped the slaughter of the 
battle but to encounter a more melancholy fate. Unable 
so survive his defeat, when deprived of all hope of retriev- 
mg it, he died within a few days, brokenhearted and de- 
spairing. 

All Europe regretted this unnatural contest of the maritime 
republics. The holy see interposed its mediatorial offices, 
out in vain; and a name far more reverenced by posterity 
than that either of the sixth Clement or the sixth Innocent, 
is transmitted to us in the list of those who endeavoured to 
re-establish peace. Petrarch, during a long residence at 
Padua, had occasionally visited the Lagune, and his imagi- 
nation appears to have been profoundly impressed by the 
singularity and the beauty of Venice. With Andrea Dan- 
dolo, he formed an intimate union, and their mutual taste 
for literature soon ripened into close friendship. While the 
Venetians were renewing their preparations, he addressed a 
letter to the doge on the 17th of March 1351, depicting, in 
florid and rhetorical language, the miseries of war. He 
lamented forcibly the disunion of two cities planted by nature 
as the very eyes of Italy ; and he prophesied that Europe, 
by their contention, must lose her dominion of the seas. 
“Would to heaven,” he exclaimed, “that your arms were 
turned against Damascus, Susa, or Memphis! Why renew 
in Ausonia the bloody fraternal conflict of Thebes?” Then 
enlarging upon the glory of Venice, he stated, with an ob- 
scurity which it were idle to attempt to dispel, that many 
years before her foundation as a city, he not only found her 
name, but that also of one of her doges, already rerdered 
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ulustrious. Hisindignation at the Barbarian alliances which 
each republic had contracted is forcibly expressed ; and he 
dwells feelingly upon the horror of all transalpine violations 
of Italy. To prevent the evils which he foresaw would re- 
sult from perseverance in their career of headlong enmity, 
he figuratively threw himself at the feet of the chiefs of 
the two nations, and bedewed them with tears. “ Cast 
away your weapons, embrace in friendship, unite your stan- 
dards and your hearts. So shall both the ocean and the 
Euxine be opened to you. The Indian, the Briton, and the 
Ethiopian shall tremble before your arms ; and your ships 
shall navigate securely to Trebisond, to the Fortunate 
Islands, to the unknown Thule—yes, even to either Pole. Be 
but at peace between yourselves, and no fear can assail you 
from elsewhere.” It was not likely that Dandolo would be 
much affected by this wordy interference. He replied, how- 
ever, in good set terms, extolling the composition, but con- 
futing the arguments of Petrarch. The utmost bitterness 
of hatred to the Genoese breathed through the remainder 
of his letter. They are not brothers, he says, but domestic 
enemies ; the most pestilent of all Nature’s works. Earth, 
sea, all nations reject and detest them; and it is no marvel 
that they are at perpetual enmity with others, when they 
are for ever torn by disunion among themselves. 

The combatants, meantime, had recruited their strength, 
and thought only of mutual defiance. Grimaldi, the 
new Genoese admiral, commanded sixty galleysin the } 4. 53. 
spring of 1353, and detached a squadron to insult ; 
Venice in her own gulf. This affront was speedily and 
bitterly revenged. The rendezvous of the allied fleets was 
fixedoff Loiera, in Sardinia; and seventy vessels were pre- 
pared to re-establish the tarnished glory of Pisani. The 
Genoese were ill provided with intelligence ; and not 
being aware that the Catalans had effected a junction with 
their confederates, they thought to surprise Pisani at ad- 
vantage. On doubling one of the capes of the bay of Cag- 
liari, they were confirmed in their delusion, for the Venetian 
admiral, in order more surely to entice them to an engage- 
ment, in which he felt confident of superiority, had con- 
cealed a portion of his force, and remained with the rest at 
anchor. It was not till Grimaldi had advanced too far to 
be able to decline battle, that he discovered his error : and 
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it was then seen that the enemy not only greatly outnum- 
bered him, but that three of the Arragonese vessels (cocche) 
were of much larger bulk than ordinary, and that the Vene- 
tian galleys, besides their full complement of mariners, were 
manned also with a formidable body of soldiers. Each line, 
to render itself more firm against the shock of its opponent, 
linked ship to ship, by lashing huge chains round their masts 
and carcasses, and a few skirmishers only were left disen- 
gaged at either extremity. The wind had hitherto been 
favourable to the Genoese, who gladly perceived that the 
huge Catalans of which they felt most dread, being unpro- 
vided with rowage, must remain idle and motionless spec- 
tators. But the gale changed suddenly, almost at the mo- 
ment at which the hostile lines touched each other’s sides ; 
and the giant galleys, slipping their cables and setting full 
sail, bore down upon the three outermost Genoese, sank 
them, and passed on to the next ships. Grimaldi made 
signals to that portion of his fleet not yet engaged to gain 
the open sea, and turn the Venetian line. The mancuvre 
was executed, but the combat was not renewed: whether 
from the insubordination of their men, or from hopelessness 
of success, the Genoese crowded all sail with the nineteen 
ships which had been freed, and returned to their harbour. 
The thirty which were deserted by them surrendered. 
Nearly five thousand prisoners fell into the hands of the 
conquerors ; and the 29th of August, the anniversary of her 
former victory at Caristo, might be remembered as one of 
the brightest days of glory in the naval annals of Venice, 
if it were not unhappily polluted by the indelible infamy 
attaching to the massacre of her captives. 

The return of Grimaldi spread consternation through 
Genoa. Whether from anxiety to escape the public gaze, or 
from having outsailed the remainder of his squadron, the dis- 
comfited admiral entered the gulf with his own galley singly, 

nempe und nave, relictis 
Post tergum sociis, 
and for a while this was supposed to be the only survivor 
of the combat. Disaster increased the virulence of the fac- 
tions by which the republic was already convulsed; and 
the populace, despairing of safety under the existing govern- 
ment, adopted the vulgar but perhaps natural belief, that 
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change of rulers must be accompanied by change of fortune 
also. Of the Lombard princes, no one at that time seemed 
to afford greater promise of protection than Giovanni Vis- 
conti, Archbishop of Milan. Already lord of sixteen pow- 
erful cities, he had recently annexed Bologna to his domin- 
ions by purchase; and it was to him that the citizens of 
Genoa resorted on the deposition of their doge. Content 
to sacrifice liberty for the hope of revenge, they proffered 
their ready hands to his chains, and joyfully received the 
governor, whom he despatched with sixteen thousand men, 
to defend or to overawe them, as should first seem necessary. 
The Genoese thirsted once more to encounter their detested 
rivals ; and Visconti supplied them liberally with stores and 
money for the re-equipment of their fleet. He did not, 
however, plunge rashly into war; but, on the contrary, 
sought reconciliation with Venice. Petrarch again exerted 
himself to maintain peace, and this time in an official char- 
acter. His patron, Visconti, appointed him especial am- 
‘bassador to Venice, to negotiate peace between the repub- 
lics; or, if he failed in this main object, at least to stipulate 
for the neutrality of Milan; but in neither attempt was he 
successful. Her recent triumphs had increased the bitter- 
ness with which Venice regarded her long-continued enemy ; 
she refused to treat with Genoa, and she denounced war 
against the archbishop. ‘My colleague,” says Petrarch, 
in another letter to Dandolo, “ harangued the council after I 
had finished. His martial tone of eloquence left nothing 
wanting; but we were unable to open their closed ears, 
and to touch their hardened hearts. If Cicero himself had 
addressed them, he would have failed in his purpose.” He 
concluded by urging the doge to look about him with his lynx 
eyes, and to weigh well the comparative produce of peace 
and war. Dandolo, in his answer, retorts Cicero upon his 
correspondent, and, having declined his advice, pressed him 
to continue writing for his recreation.* 

Doria and Pisani were again to meet in arms, more eager 
to inflict injury than to avert it. The fleet of each left its 
native shores defenceless, while engaged in ravaging those 
of its enemy. Venice, of the two, was far the greater suf- 
ferer; for her merchantmen were chased, and captured in 
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her very harbours; Istria was laid waste, and Parenzo was 
reduced to ashes.. The alarmed citizens prepared for the 
assault of their own banks; the aggere was thronged with 
sentinels, and a ponderous chain was stretched between 
the two castles which now protect the entrance of the 
port at Lido. Pisani hastily obeyed a summons of recall ; 
but it had not been the intention of the Genoese admiral, 
nor was he indeed in sufficient force, to do more than to 
strike terror; and before the return of the Venetian fleet 
he had quitted the Adriatic. Chagrined at this unexpected 
daring of the Genoese, and deeply mortified by the insult 
offered to his capital, the spirit of Dandolo sank under 
anxiety and shame. He died before the close of the year, 
and was interred, the last doge to whom that honour was 
permitted, in the cathedral of St. Mark. 
His successor was Marino Faliero, the conqueror of Zara; 
x, and his reign, of so dark a celebrity in its close, was 
13 5 x unfortunate at its very commencement. The hostile 
* fleets sought each other ineffectually through the 
Archipelago; and Pisani at length took up a station in the 
harbour of Sapienza, opposite Modon, to refresh his crew. 
Aware that his enemy was in the neighbourhood, he adopted 
wise precautions for security. One division of fifteen gal- 
leys, and twenty light armed speronati, under his vice- 
admiral Morosini, lay close to shore in the innermost. part 
of the harbour, to victual and refit; while the entrance of 
this deep bay seemed amply protected by the remainder of 
the fleet, presenting a formidable line of twenty galleys and 
six larger vessels, lashed together as before described in the 
battle of Cagliari. It was on the 3d of November that 
Doria hove in sight. His fleet consisted of five-and-thirty 
sail; but though he was superior in numbers to the squadron 
at first opposed to him, the great strength of its position 
forbade attack. Every mancuvre by which he endeavoured 
to provoke the Venetians to quit their anchorage was un- 
successfully employed; for Pisani would not fight at the 
pleasure of his enemy. At a moment when the enterprise 
was almost abandoned as fruitless, Giovanni Doria, a 
nephew of the admiral, perceived, like Nelson at Aboukir, that 
there was sufficient room for the passage of a ship between 
the shore and the enemy’s line; and gallantly leading 
his own division of thirteen galleys, he penetrated the bay. 
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This maneuvre did not escape Pisani, who permitted its 
execution, thinking the daring youth, when placed between 
two divisions would be a certain prey. But Morosini’s 
vessels were unprepared for an attack; part of their crew 
was employed on shore, and the rest, surprised in idle 
security, made but a feeble resistance. Many threw them- 
selves into the sea and gained the land; many more were 
drowned in the attempt, and the whole of his ships were 
captured by the Genoese. The young Doria then returned 
upon Pisani, who thus found himself placed in the very 
situation to which he had calculated upon reducing his 
assailant. Pressed on both quarters, for he was equally 
engaged in front, and confused by two of his own vessels 
which had been fired and left to drift upon his line, after 
the loss of four thousand men, he at length surrendered. 
The stain of Cagliari was obliterated by this yet greater 
triumph, and Doria returned to Genoa, bearing with him 
thirty captured galleys, little short of six thousand prisoners, 
and among them one who was prized far above all, the 
redoubtable Pisani himself. What might have been the 
result if the victorious fleet had at once appeared before 
Venice cannot now be decided; but never was there a 
moment in her history at which she appears to have been 
more defenceless. Forced loans might recruit the treasury, 
but the arsenal was unable to supply a single galley. Four 
private citizens (such names far more deserve remembrance 
than those which are inscribed in characters of blood), 
“Marino Fradello, Beato Vido, Pietro Nani, and Constantino 
Zucholo, each armed a vessel at his own expense. But 
what would’ this scanty force have availed against the 
triumphant Doria? Such was the natural impatience which 
the signory felt to renew negotiations with Visconti 

that a truce for four months was signed in little 1355 
more than sixty days after the battle of Sapienza ; 
before it could be extended to a peace, Venice, more than 
enough endangered by foreign arms, encountered still greater 
peril from domestic treason. 

The doge who now filled the throne had shown great 
military skill as commander at the siege of Zara; and in 
some naval operations subsequently intrusted to him, he 
was again distinguished by taking Capo d’Istria. His 
family was one of the most noble and wealthy which the 
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republic bousted. Two of his ancestors had worn the ducal 
crown, and he himself bore the honourable title of Count di 
Valdemarino in the Marches of Treviso. After a long and 
laborious life, chiefly spent in the field, when nearly in his 
eightieth year, he still continued to serve his country asa 
diplomatist. He had been employed in this capacity at 
Genoa before the battle of Caristo, and he was filling the 
high duties of ambassador at Rome when his election to 
the chief magistracy was announced to him. Those who 
love to connect every more than ordinary event with a sig- 
nificant prognostic remarked, or remembered, that his public 
entrance, on the 5th of October, was beset with evil omens. 
So thick a mist (caligo, as the Venetians term their sea- 
fogs) overspread the Lagune, that it was found impossible 
to navigate the Bucentaur from San. Clemente, and the 
new doge, instead. of appearing with the pomp fitted to his 
dignity, approached his capital in an humble gondola. Even 
the spot of his disembarkation was inauspicious; for in 
consequence of the haze his boatmen missed the Riva della 
Paglia, to which his course was directed, and landed at 
the Piazzetta, on the fatal scene of public executions, be- 
tween the Two Columns. Whether the proverb, “ Guar- 
dati dall’ intrecolunnio,” ‘ Beware how you get between 
the Pillars,” existed before the time of Faliero, or arose in 
consequence of him, it may not be easy to decide; but 
Amelot de la Houssaye assures us that, from a recollection 
of his melancholy fate, no sum of money would tempt a 
Venetian nobleman to expose himself to the danger threat- 
ened by a committal of his person to this ill-omened pas- 
sage. 

The name of Marino Faliero is familiar to English ears; 
but the reader who borrows his conception of the Doge of 
Venice from the modern drama in our language which pur- 
ports to relate his story, will wander as far from historic 
truth as from nature and probability. The Chronicle of 
Sanuto, which the poet has avowed to be his basis, pre- 
sents no trace of that false, overwrought, and unintelligible 
passion which, in the tragedy, is palmed upon us for nice 
sensitiveness to injured honour. We are told, indeed, that 
the angry old man had once so far indulged his choleric 
humour as to fell to the ground a somewhat tardy bishop 
during the celebration of a holy solemnity. We hear of a 
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fiery temper, accustomed to command, elated by success,. 
and in which, on the confession of Petrarch, who was per- 
sonally well-informed regarding it, valour predominated over 
prudence. ‘These are the unsettled elements upon which 
the tempter best loves to work; but the insanity and ex- 
travagance with which we must charge Faliero, if we sup- 
pose his attempt to overthrow the government of which he 
was chief arose solely from an outrageous desire of re- 
venge for a petty insult, are entirely gratuitous and belong 
altogether to the poet. Madness of another kind, however, 
that cf ambition, is clearly ascribable to him; and if we 
take this as our key, much of the obscurity attendant upon 
a catastrophe which has been imperfectly and inadequately 
developed will be cleared away ; we shall obtain a character 
little indeed awakening our sympathy, but yet not wholly 
at variance with our judgment; and although we may be 
astonished at, and ‘recoil from the motives which prompted 
his crime, they will not be altogether of a class which sets 
our comprehension at defiance.* 

No one can have traced our preceding course of history 
without having remarked the gradual encroachments of the 
oligarchy on the ducal power. At almost every new elec- 
tion it was crippled and curtailed afresh of some remaining 
portion of authority, till the chief magistrate, to whom at- 
tached the heaviest odium of tyranny, was at the same time 
in his own person the victim whom that tyranny most 
grievously oppressed. During the interregnum which oc- 
curred before the nomination of Faliero, new inroads had 
been made upon the few privileges still uncircumscribed. 
Additional shackles were imposed upon his communications 
with foreign states, by an increase of the numbers of that 
council, without the presence of which he was forbidden to 
open despatches or to receive ambassadors ; and the three 
cera of the XL. were annexed to their prince as spies. 

esides this he was subjected to fresh control in the de- 
livery of his votes, in the disposal of his property, and in 
the collection of his revenue. Such unexpected mutilation 
of a power already lowered far beneath that standard at 


* Lord Byron's conception of Faliero’s character and motives appears 
to us to be mistaken; but what is to be said to the countless imperti- 
nences and engraftments upon history which M. de la Vigne has intro- 
duced into his French play on the same subject? 
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which an ambitious or even a liberal spirit would estimate 
nominal sovereignty as worthy of acceptance, must have 
imbittered the very opening of Faliero’s reign. Nor were 
the burdensome forms to which in his administration he 
was daily compelled to submit calculated to increase his 
attachment to existing ordinances. Fettered by absurd 
ceremonies, a prisoner in his own palace, thwarted, sus- 
pected, overruled, vigilantly watched, studiously degraded, 
a high-toned and independent temper must have felt such 
bonds to be galling—a proud and irritable one must have 
passionately longed to burst them.* 

To Faliero there was yet another source of discontent. 
In advanced life, he had married a young and lovely woman, 
No breath of scandal tarnished her reputation ;+ but yet it 
is likely that he must have been keenly alive to the possi- 
bility of ridicule; that the disparity of years must fre- 
quently have crossed his mind, as affording room for sus- 
picion in the breasts of other men; and that, however 
assured he might be of the safety of his own honour, he: 
must have known there were many to whom such assurance 
might be wanting. Thus estimating his feelings, which 
are not here imagined for our purpose, but which, from the 
constitution of human nature, could not but exist, we shall 
have little difficulty in conceiving that the unimportant 
circumstance which we are about to relate, though it can 
by no means be said to have been the cause of Faliero’s 
rashness, overthrew, perhaps, the last remaining barrier by 
which his impatient fury was restrained. 

The rest we shall borrow freely from Sanuto. At a ban- 
quet which it was customary for the doge to celebrate in 
his palace, after the bull-hunt, on the Carnival Thursday, a 


* This statement is plainly borne out by Marco Villani. Havendo 
Vanimo grande si conientava male, non parendogli potere fare a sua 
volonta come havrebbe voluto ; strignendogli la loro antica legge di non 
potere passare la deliberazione del Consiglio a lui diputato par lo 
Comune. E perd havea preso sdegno contra a gentili huomini che pit 
lo repugnavono presontwosamente. (V. 12). Villani differs in many 
particulars from Sanuto, He omits all mention both of Steno and Bel- 
tramo; and he attributes the failure of the conspiracy entirely to the 
yacillation of the doge. P. Justiniani (iib. iv. p. 85) concurs in our repre- 
sentation of Faliero’s ambition, and, indeed, represents the doge as 
making the first overture to Israeilo, instead of receiving it from him. 


t Doglioni, v. p. 226, perhaps, appears to throw out imputations 
against her. 
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squabble had arisen from some too pressing familiarity 
offered by one of the young gallants of the court to his 
mistress. Michele Steno, a gentleman of poor estate, was 
enamoured of a lady in attendance upon the dogaressa; and 
presuming upon her favour, he was guilty of some freedom 
which led the doge to order his exclusion. This command 
appears to have been executed with more than necessary 
violence ; and the youth, fired by the indignity which dis- 
graced him in the eyes of his mistress, sought revenge by 
assailing Faliero in that point in which he conceived him 
to be most vulnerable. He wrote on the doge’s chair in 
the council chamber a few words reflecting upon the doga- 
yessa. ‘Marino Faliero, husband of the lovely wife; he 
keeps, but others kiss her.”* The offence was traced to 
jts author; it was pitiful and unmanly; yet it scarcely 
deserved heavier punishment than that which the XL. 
adjudged to it; namely, that Steno should be imprisoned 
for two months, and afterward banished from the state for 
a year. But to the morbid and excited spirit of Faliero 
the petty affront of this rash youth appeared heightened to 
a state-crime; and the lenient sentence with which his 
treason (for so he considered it) had been visited was an 
aggravation of every former indignity offered to the chief 
magistrate by the oligarchy which affected to control him. 
Steno, he said, should have been ignominiously hanged, or 
at least condemned to perpetual exile. 

On the day after the sentence, while the doge was yet 
hot in indignation, an event occurred which seems to have 
confirmed the chronicler whose steps we are following, in 
his belief inthe doctrine of necessity. ‘Now it was fated,” 
he tells us, “that my Lord Duke Marino was to have his 
head cut off. And es it is necessary, when any effect is to 
be brought about, that the cause of that effect must happen, 
it therefore came to pass,”—that Bertuccio Israello, admiral 
of the arsenal,+ a person apparently of no less impetuous 

* “arin Falieri, dalla bella moglie, altri la gode, ed egli lamontiene.”’ 

+ This officer was chief of the artisans of the arsenal, and commandec 
the Bucentaur, for the safety of which. even if an eecidental storm 
should arise, be was responsible with his life. He mounted guard at 
the ducal palace during an interregnum, and hore the red standard before 
the new doge on his inauguration; for which service his perquisites 
were the ducal mantle, and the two silver basins from which the doge 
scattered the regulated pittance which he was permitted to throw among 
the people.-—Amezot de la Houssaye, 79. 
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passions than the doge himself, and who is described as 
possessed also of egregious cunning, approached him to seek 
reparation for an outrage. A noble had dishonoured him 
by a blow; and it was vain to ask redress for this affront 
from any but the highest personage in the state. Faliero, 
brooding over his own imagined wrongs, disclaimed that 
title, and gladly seized occasion to descant on his personal 
insignificance. ‘‘ What wouldst thou have me to do for 
thee ?”? was his answer: “ Think upon the shameful gibe 
which hath been written concerning me, and think on the 
manner in which they have punished that ribald, Michele 
Steno, who wrote it; and see how the Council of XL. 
respect our person!” Upon this, the admiral returned, 
‘‘ My lord duke, if you would wish to make yourself a prince, 
and cut all those cuckoldy gentlemen to pieces, I have the 
heart, if you do but help me, to make you prince of all the 
state; and then you may punish them all.” Hearing this, 
the duke said, “‘ How can such a matter be brought about?” 
and so they discoursed thereon. 

Such is Sanuto’s brief narrative of the origin of this 
conspiracy ; and we have nothing more certain to offer. It 
is not easy to say whence he obtained his intelligence. If 
such a conversation as that which he relates really did 
occur, it must have taken place without the presence of 
witnesses, and therefore could be disclosed only by one of 
the parties. It is far more likely that the chronicler is 
relating that which he supposed, than that which he knevo ; 
and as it must be admitted that the interview with the 
admiral of the arsenal occurred, and that, immediately after 
it, the doge was found linked with the daring band of 
which that officer was chief, there is no violation of proba- 
bility in granting that some such conversation took place ; 
and that the train was ignited by this collision of two 
angry spirits. Whether the plot was in any degree organ- 
ized beforehand, or arose at the moment, it is manifestly 
impossible for us to decide, without information which can- 
not now be obtained. ‘ 

Bertucci Faliero, a nephew of the doge, and Filippo 
Calendaro, a seaman of great repute, were summoned to 
conference immediately. It was agreed to communicate 
the design to six other associates ; and during many nights 
successively these plebeian assassins arranged with the 
doge, under the roof of his own palace, the massacre of 
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the entire aristocracy, and the dissolution of the existing 
government. ‘It was concerted that sixteen or seventeen 
leaders should be stationed in various parts of the city, each 
peing at the head of forty men, armed and prepared; but 
the followers were not to know their destination. On the 
appointed day, they were to make affrays among themselves 
here and there, in order that the duke might have a pretence 
for tolling the bells of San Marco, which are never rung 
but by the order of the duke.* And at the sound of the 
bells these sixteen or seventeen, with their followers, were 
to come to San Marco, through the streets which open 
upon the piazza; and when the nobles and leading citizens 
should come to the piazza to know the cause of the riot, 
then the conspirators were to cut them in pieces; and this 
work being finished, my Lord Marino Faliero, the duke, was 
to be proclaimed Lord of Venice.t Things having been 
thus settled, they agreed to fulfil their attempt on Wednes- 
day, the 15th day of April, in the year 1355. So covertly 
did they plot, that no one ever dreamed of their machinations.” 

As a previous step, in order to arouse popular feeling 
against the great council, it was determined to practise a 
singular stratagem. Parties of the conspirators paraded 
different quarters of the capital in the dead of night, and hav- 
ing stopped at the windows of some citizens of the middle 
and lower classes, and there insulted the women of the 
family by scandalous and. unseemly propositions, they 
retired with rude bursts of laughter, calling each other 
loudly by the names of the principal noblemen.} 

Perhaps the rapidity with which their design was framed 
tended much to its concealment. Scarcely a little month 
had elapsed since its first projection, and now the following 
day was to destroy the constitution of Venice, to deluge 
her streets with patrician blood, and to pluck up all her an-- 
cient stocks from their very roots, without asuspicion of the 
approaching calamity having glanced across the intended 
victims. Either the Council of Ten could not yet have 
attained its subsequent fearful and extraordinary ubiquity, or 
the conspirators must have exhibited a prudence and self-con- 

* One of the pretexts for ringing this alarm was to have been an 


announcement of the appearance of a Genoese fleet off the Lagune. 
| Demum Falerius non princeps amplius sed Dominus salutaretur. 
P. Justiniani, wt sup. p 86. 
.t P. Justiniani, ut sup. 
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trol rarely, if ever, paralleled by an equally large body of men 
engaged in asimilar attempt. To their minor agents, their 
ultimate design had not been revealed; and even in the 
end the discovery arose not from treachery, nor from incau- 
tion, but from ‘a compunctious visiting” of one framed of 
stuff less stern than his associates, and who shrank from 
the murder of a benefactor. The part played by Tresham 
in that yet more bloody conspiracy which the papists, in 
after-days, framed against the three estates of England, was 
but a repetition of that now enacted in Venice by Beltramo 
of Bergamo.* Beltramo had been brought up in a noble 
family, to which he was closely attached, that of Nicolo 
Lioni, of San Stefano; and anxious to preserve his patron’s 
life, he went to him on the evening before the rising, and 
entreated him to remain at home on the morrow. ‘The sin- 
gular nature of the request excited surprise, which was in- 
creased to suspicion by the ambiguous answers returned to 
further inquiries which it suggested. By degrees, every 
particular of the treason was revealed, and Lioni heard of 
the impending danger with terror, and of the hands by which 

was threatened with astonishment and slowly-accorded 
belief. Nota moment was tobe lost; he secured Beltramo, 
therefore, and having communicated with a few friends, 

hey resolved upon assembling the heads of the different 

magistracies, and immediately seizing such ringleaders as 
had been denounced. These were taken at their own houses 
without resistance. Precautions were adopted against any 
tumultuous gathering of the mechanics of the arsenal, and 
strict orders were issued to the keeper of the campanile not 
on any account to toll the bells. 

In the course to be pursued with the lesser malefactors 
no difficulty was likely to arise: the rack and the gibbet 
were their legal portion. But for the doge, the law afforded 
no precedent ; and upon a crime which it had not entered 
into the mind of man to conceive (as with that. nation which, 
having never contemplated parricide, had neglected to pro- 
vide any purishment for it), no tribunal known to the con- 
stitution was competent to pass judgment. The Council of 


* Such appears to be the most received belief. Sismondi has preferred 
another, which represents Beltramo to have been one of those persons 
from whom the particulars of the conspiracy had been concealed, but who 
had been persuaded to attend the musters : his suspicions were excited, 
and these he stated to Lioni. 
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Ton demanded the assistance of a giunta of twenty nobles, 
who were to give advice, hut not to ballot ; and this body 
having been constituted, “they sent for my Lord Marino 
Falicro, the duke, and my lord was then consorting in the 
palace with people of great estate, gentlemen and other good 
men, none of whom knew yet how the fact stood.” 

The ringleaders were immediately hanged between the 
Red Columns on the Piazzetta, some singly, some in 
couples ; and the two chiefs of them, Bertuccio Israello and 
Calendaro, with a eruel precaution not uncommon in Venice, 
were previously gagged. Nor was the process of the high- 
est delinquent long protracted. He appears neither to have 
denied nor to have extenuated his guilt, and “ on Friday, the 
16th day of April, judgment was given in the Council of Ten, 
that my Lord Marino Faliero, the duke, should have his head 
cut off, and that the execution should be done on the landing- 
place of the stone staircase, the Giants’ Stairs, where the 
doges take their oath when they first enter the palace. On 
the following day, the doors of the palace being shut, the 
duke had his head cut off, about the hour of noon; and the 
cap of estate was taken from the duke’s head, before he 
came down the staircase. When the execution was over, 
it is said that one of the chiefs of the Council of Ten went 
to the columns of the palace against the piazza, and dis- 
playing the bloody sword, exclaimed, ‘ Justice has fallen on 
the traitor!” and the gates being then opened, the populace 
eagerly rushed in to see the doge who had been executed.” 

The body of Faliero was conveyed by torchlight in a gon- 
dola, and unattended by the customary ceremonies, to the 
church of San Giovanni and San Paolo; in the outer wall 
of which a stone coffin is still imbedded, with an illegible 
inscription, which once presented the words, Hic jacet Mari- 
nus Feletro Dux. His lands and goods were confiscated to 
the state, with the exception of two thousand ducats, of 
which he was permitted to dispose ; and yet further to trans- 
mit to posterity the memory of his enormous crime, his por- 
trait was not admitted to range with those of his brother 
doges in the hall of the great council. In the frame which it 
ought to occupy is suspended a black veil, inscribed with the 
words, Hic est locus Marini Feletro decapitati pro crimanibus. 

The fate of Beltramo deserves a few words. He was 
amply rewarded for his opportune discovery, by a pension 
of a thousand ducats in perpetuity, the grant of a private 
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residence which had belonged to Faliero, and inscription in 
the golden book. Dissatisfied, however, with this lavish 
payment for a very ambiguous virtue, he lost no occasion 
of taxing the nobles with neglect of his services, and of 
uttering loud calumnies against them, both secretly and in 
public. ‘The government, wearied by his importunities and 
ingratitude, at length deprived him of his appointments, and 
sentenced him to ten years’ exile at Ragusa; but his rest- 
less and turbulent spirit soon prompted him to seek a spot 
less under the control of the signory, in which he might 
vent his railings afresh, and with impunity. It is probable 
that the long arm of the Council of X. arrested his design, 


for we are significantly informed that he perished on his way 
to Pannonia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FROM A. D. 13855 To a. D. 1373. 


War with Louis of Hungary—Loss of Dalmatia—Bequest of Petrarch’s 
Library—Insurrection in Candia—Petrarch’s Accountof the F'estivities 
on its Suppression—Last Struggle of the Candiotes—Intrigues of Fran- 
cesco Vecchio da Carrara—Invasion of Padua—Submission of da 
Carrara—Revolution at Constantinople—Youth of Carlo Zeno—Ac- 
aa of Tenedos—Affray in Cyprus—Powerful League against 

enice, 


DOGES. 


1355. tvit. Grovannt GrapEnico. 
1356. ix. Giovanni Dexprno. 
1361. Lx. Lorenzo Cetst. 
1365. uxt. Marco Cornaro. 
1367. uxu. AnpRrea ConraRint. 


Giovannt GrapENIGo succeeded to the blood-stained 

throne: both his reign and that of Giovanni Delpino 
. . . : Ae De 

were passed in a calamitous war with Louis of 1355-6 
Hungary, who still regarded Zara with a longing FS 
eye. Seven revolts of that colony had sufficiently evinced 
her disaffection from Venice ; and to her Hungarian neigh- 
bours, on the other hand, she was attached by the strong 
ties of similar language, manners, and origin. Louis allied 
himself with the Duke of Austria, with the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, and with one whom gratitude for the restoration 
of his family to power ought to have retained in the friend- 
ship of the republic, Francesco da Carrara (Francesco 
Vecchio, as he is termed, in order to distinguish him from 
his ill-fated son), a descendant of Marsilio, and the present 
Lord of Padua. Thus supported, he pressed a vigorous 
and successful war both in the Trevisano and in Dalmatia; 
and in the end he compelled Venice to the renouncement 
of all pretension to sovereignty on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. 

To the reign of Delpino are attributed the sumptuary 
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laws which regulated the dress, table, and personal expenses 
vk of each rank of citizens, and the institution of the 
1358. three magistrates by whom they are superintended. 

One of the absurd restrictions which they in- 
troduced regarded uniformity of dress among all classes. 
The cloak of the richest noble, as well as that of the meanest 
artisan, if he could procure one, was to be made of Paduan 
cloth, and a heavy penalty was imposed upon the use of 
English, Spanish, or Dutch manufacture. The younger 
nobility evaded this law by the magnificence of their under 
vestments. The cloak was made so as to exhibit these to 
advantage, by falling open, and on entering their gondolas 
or their own houses, it was entirely thrown aside. Then 
they appeared dressed in rich flowered silks, edged with the 
costliest lace, and often with a doublet of gold or silver bro- 
cade. About the time of Delpino also, that decree is sup- 
posed to have been passed which forbids any Venetian noble 
from embarking in commercial pursuits ; a law not always 
rigidly observed at later periods. Its direct tendency was 
to prevent the accumulation of wealth in new hands, and 
thus to preserve the ascendency of those families by whom 
power had already been attained. 

The commencement of the: reign of Lorenzo Celsi, 
a.p. Who succeeded, was distinguished by a magnificent 
1361 bequest from Petrarch, of which the Venetians have 

proved themselves but little worthy. The poet ap- 
pears to have contemplated his visits to the Lagune with no 
ordinary satisfaction, and in order more substantially to tes- 
tify his grateful sense of the frequent hospitality of the 
republic, he offered his library as alegacy. In 1362, while 
the plague was raging at Padua, he had fixed his abode at 
Venice, which was free from infection; his books accom- 
panied him, and for their conveyance he was obliged to retain 
a numerous and expensive stud of baggage-horses. On 
the 4th of September in that year, he wrote to the senate, 
“J wish, with the good-will #f our Saviour and of the Evan- 
gelist himself, to make St. Mark heir of my library.” His 
chief stipulations were, that the books should neither be 
sold nor dispersed, and that a building should be provided in 
which they might be secure against fire and the weather. 
The great council gladly accepted this liberal donation, and 
addressed its thanks in terms of courtesy (perhaps not exag- 
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gerated, if we remember the times in which they were writ- 
ten) “to a scholar unrivalled in poetry, in moral philosophy, 
and in theology.” A palace which belonged to the family 
of Molina, and in later years was converted into a monas- 
tery for the nuns of St. Sepulchre, was assigned as a resi- 
dence for the poet, and as a depository for his books. 
Macedo, a professor of Padua, who has described the won- 
ders of Venice most inflatedly, in what he terms a Series of 
pictures designed by a poetical and historical pencil, speaks 
of Petrarch on this occasion as crossing the Lagune like 
another Arion; and by the melody of his song renewing 
Amphion’s miracle, and rousing the stones to create a library. 
This collection, which formed the nucleus of the now ines- 
timable library of St. Mark, though by no means extensive, 
still contained many treasures of no small price. Among 
them are enumerated a MS. of Homer, given to Petrarch 
by Nicolaus Sigeros, ambassador of the Greek emperor ; a 
beautiful copy of Sophocles ; the entire Iliad and great part 
of the Odyssey translated. by Leontio Pilato, and copied in 
the handwriting of Boccaccio, whom the translator had in- 
structed in Greek; an imperfect Quinctilian; and most of 
the works of Cicero transcribed by Petrarch himself, who 
professed most unbounded admiration for the great Roman 
philosopher.* The Venetians, to their shame, grievously 
neglected the poet’s gift. When Tomasini requested per- 
mission to inspect the books, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, he was led to the roof of St. Mark’s, where 
he found them, to use his own words, “partly reduced to 
dust, partly petrified” —dictu mirum! im sara mutatos ;+ and 
he adds a catalogue of such as were afterward rescued from 
destruction. About a century after the establishment of 
this first public library in Venice, it was largely increased by 
the munificence of Cardinal Bessarion, who, as patriarch 
of Constantinople, possessed frequent opportunities of 
securing MSS. of great rarity; and afterward by that of 
Professor Melchior Wieland, a native of Marienburg, who, 
out of gratitude for benefits conferred by the republic, be- 
queathed it his collection in 1389. It now contains about 
sixty thousand volumes, which, in 1812, were transferred 
from the Procuratie nuove to the splendid saloon in the ducal 
* Ginguené, Hist. Liter. d' Italie, ch. Vii. p.2. 
} Petrarcha Redivivus, p. 72. 
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‘palace, no longer required for the assemblies of the grand 
council. 

The private tastes of the doge Celsi are noticed by an 
anonymous manuscript chronicle * and one of them was 
uncommon for a Venetian. He was fond of inspecting the 
processes of the mint, and he kept a large stud of horses in 
the capital. His accession occasioned a singular domestic 
jealousy. His father, accustomed to the exercise of pater- 
nal authority, felt reluctant to acknowledge the elevation 
which his son had attained above himself; and the churlish 
old man, unable to brook a superiority which he considered 
to be a violation of the course of nature, in order to avoid 
uncovering himself in the presence of the doge, adopted 
a habit of going always bareheaded. Lorenzo, actuated by 
a better feeling, ingeniously devised a pretext which might 
at once relieve his father’s ridiculous scruple, and obtain for 
himself the honour due to his station. He embroidered a 
cross upon the ducal cap, and the superstitious dotard no 
longer refused the customary mark of respect. ‘‘ It is not,” 
he said, “‘to you, my son, that I bow, but to the cross, 
Having given you life, it is not possible that I should be 
your inferior.” The conduct of the doge was wise and 
affectionate ; but how far more touching was the unextorted 
filial piety which Roper has so simply and so beautifully 
recorded of Sir Thomas More, when filling the exalted 
post of lord chancellor. ‘ Whensoever he passed through 
Westminster Hall to his place in the Chancery, by the 
court of the King’s Bench, if his father (one of the judges 
thereof) had been seated or he came, he would go into the 
same court, and there, reverently kneeling down in the 
sight of them all, duly ask his father’s blessing; and if it 
fortuned that his father and he, at pleadings in Lincoln’s- 
Inn, met together (as they sometimes did), notwithstanding 
his high office, he would offer in argument the pre-eminence 
to his father, though he for his office sake, would refuse to 
take it.” 

The cession of Dalmatia had naturally impressed the 
other colonies of Venice with a conviction of her feebleness ; 
and the Candiotes, always chafing under her yoke, once 
again endeavoured to throw it off. This insurrection was 


* Bib. di San Marco, xxi. 
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not planned and conducted, as in former instances, by the 
discontented natives: it was now a revolt of the whole 
Venetian population of the island. Of the original settlers 
many were branches of the most illustrious families of the 
mother-country, who painfully felt their hopeless exclusion 
from all share in the government; and their irritation was 
heightened by an idle and unseasonable sarcasm. One of 
their demands had been, that they might be permitted to 
depute twenty sages to the great council, as their repre- 
sentatives and guardians of their interests; and this not 
unreasonable proposition had been met by the governor, to 
whom it was submitted, by the bitter inquiry, “ Are there 
any sages among you?” A tax levied for the reparation of 
their port afforded a pretext for resistance, and the islanders 
rose almost toa man; they seized the arsenals and public 
stores, secured the person of the governor, threw open the 
jails, and armed the prisoners; and in order more effectually 
to sever all ties which might bind them to Venice, with a 
headlong fury they abandoned their national profession of 
faith, and embraced the doctrine of the Greek church. 
St. Mark at the same time was degraded from his tutelary 
pre-eminence, and replaced by a far less distinguished 
patron, St. Titus. 

Whether from weakness or from a wish to prevent 
effusion of blood, the republic adopted a course little likely 
to avail with a refractory colony already in arms. She 
sought to negotiate; but the envoys were not permitted to 
land, and they were sent back with an insulting message to 
the signory. A second embassy was allowed to disembark; 
but it was only that it might witness the fierce enthusiasm 
of the populace and their detestation of the Venetian name. 
At length, after much delay and many precautions, a fleet 
of thirty-three galleys was equipped; and six thousand 
men, embarked in them, were intrusted to the command of 
Luchino dal Verme, a Veronese. The Genoese had refused 
their assistance to the insurgents: and after all the bold 
demonstrations of resistance which the Candiotes had ex- 
hibited, this inconsiderable armament was sufficient to re- 
duce the island of one hundred cities in the short term 
ef three days. The scaffold received its customary 1964 
tribute after an unsuccessful revolt ; and the triumph . 
was celebrated at Venice with unusual festivity, of which 
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Petrarch in one of his letters has afforded the following 
very minute and picturesque narrative. 

It was onthe 4th of June that the poet, in company with 
the Archbishop of Patre was enjoying a delicious prospect 
of the sea from his windows, and cheating a summer eve- 
ning with familiar talk, when the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a galley, in the offing, fancifully 
dressed out with green boughs. This unusual decoration, 
the rapid motion of the ours, the joyful shouts of the 
mariners, the garlands which they had twined round their 
caps, the streamers which floated from their masts, all 
betokened the arrival of some pleasing intelligence. A 
signal was given from the beacon-tower of the port, and the 
whole population of the city flocked to the water’s edge, 
breathless with curiosity, to ascertain the news. As the 
bark came nearer shore, some flags of the enemy were seen 
hanging from her stern ; and all doubt was then removed that 
she was the messenger of victory. What, however, was 
the general surprise and joy when it was announced that 
the rebels were not only worsted but conquered, that Candia 
was subdued, and that the war was at anend! The doge 
with his court and prelates and the whole attendant crowd 
of citizens immediately repaired to St. Mark’s, and offered 
up a solemn service of thanksgiving. The festivals which 
succeeded lasted for many days; and they were closed by 
@ toumament and a magnificent equestrian parade, for 
which Petrarch is unable to find an adequate Latin name. 

In this last spectacle a troop of four-and-twenty noble 
Venetian youths, headed by a Ferrarese, splendidly arrayed, 
and mounted on horses gorgeously caparisoned, started 
singly, but in quick succession, from a barrier in the Piazza 
di San Marco, and, coursing round to a goal, uninterrupt- 
edly renewed the same circle, brandishing lances from which 
silken ribands fluttered to the wind. The doge with his 
brilliant train sat in the marble gallery over St. Mark’s 
porch, by the well-known horses, whence the evening sun 
was shaded by richly embroidered canopies. On his right 
hand sat Petrarch himself, whose love of pleasure was satis- 
fied by two days’ attendance on the protracted festivity. 
The splendour of the scene was heightened by the presence 
of several English barons, some of them of the royal blood, 
who at that time were in Venice, so far as we can under- 
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stand Petrarch’s obscure statement, engaged in some mari- 
time negotiation ;* though one of the chroniclers assures 
us that they had no other object than a laudable desire of 
seeing the world.t In the court below not a grain of sand 
could have fallen to the pavement, so dense was the throng. 
A wooden scaffolding, raised for the occasion on the right 
of the piazza, contained a bright store of beauty ; the forty 
noblest dames of Venice glittering with costly jewels. In 
the horse-course honour was the sole prize; but for the 
tournament, in which danger was to be encountered, more 
substantial rewards were proposed. For the most success- 
ful champion a crown of solid gold, chased with precious 
stones ; for the second, a silver belt of choice workmanship. 
The King of Cyprus, who happened to be returning to his 
dominions from France, condescended to break a lance with 
the son of the victorious general, Luchino dal Verme ; but 
the chief honour of the three days’ jousts was borne away, 
as was to be wished, by a native Venetian, though the 
flower of all the neighbouring provinces had been invited to 
partake in these feats of arms.t 

The following year beheld the last fruitless struggle of 
the Candiotes for their liberty; and although it 4 
occurred in a different reign, we shall briefly notice 136 5 
it here, in order that we may preserve the thread of 3 
our narrative unbroken. The insurgents, recovered from 
their late disasters, were headed by three brothers of the 
family of Calenge; and they protracted during more than 
twelve months a desultory, tedious, and destructive war of 
posts, by distributing their followers in straggling parties 
throughout the island, instead of taking the field in a single 
body. They were at length hunted down; and so ev 
bloody was the revenge of the Venetians, that neither l 36 6 
sex nor age was spared, if contaminated by the ; 
unhappy name of Calenge. “Candia,” says one of the 
provveditori, in his report to the government which em- 
ployed him, “is yours for ever; another rebellion is impos- 


* Petrarch’s words are, Britones qui sese interim laborari (labori?) 
e@quoreo vegetabant, 

+ Morosini, xiii. p. 288. 

t Senilia, iv. 2. Mr. Rogers, fellowmg almost the very letter of Pe- 
trarch’s narrative, has transferred it with no common happiness into 
very elegant verse. (Italy, St. Mark's Place.) It is needless to cite the 
passage at length from a poem which is in everybody’s memory, 
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sible ; terrible examples have swept away the ringleaders; 
the fortresses which gave them asylums, the cities of 
Lasitha and Anapolis, every building which might afford a 
stronghold has been razed to the ground. The inhabitants 
have been transported to other districts; the surrounding 
neighbourhood has been converted into a desert; and, 
henceforward, no one, on pain of death, will be permitted to 
cultivate, or even to approach it.” 
When Andrea Contarini was named to the dogeship, 
and was about to commence a reign more memorable 
= than any other in the annals of Venice, it was not 
* without manifest reluctance that he submitted to the 
choice of the electors. So sincerely, indeed, did he wish to 
escape the fetters of nominal sovereignty, that he withdrew 
to Padua; nor did he return for investiture, till the senate 
threatened confiscation and other punishments of rebellion, 
if he should continue disobedient to their wishes. The 
correttori had already passed a law during the interregnum, 
by which such a refusal was forbidden, without the previous 
assent of the counsellors of the doge-elect ; and even if this 
were obtained, it was afterward necessary that their decision 
should be approved by two-thirds of the grand council. 
Contarini, unable to oppose these statutes, was at length 
compelled to exchange the honourable repose of private life 
for the splendid slavery of the Venetian throne. It is said 
that his reluctance arose in great measure from the remem- 
brance of a prediction which had been made to him some 
years before, by a dervis in Syria, in which he was fore- 
warned that heavy calamities would befall his country if 
ever he accepted her sovereignty. But there is little occa- 
sion to invent supernatural causes for conduct which may 
be readily explained on very obvious motives. Fresh re- 
straints had been recently imposed upon the doge; and the 
petty regulations framed for his household, and for the 
control even of his personal habits, must in themselves 
have sufficed to revolt a generous spirit. As if the senate 
distrusted the honesty of their sovereign in money trans- 
actions, the avvogadori were instructed to watch that the 
bills of the ducal establishment were discharged monthly; 
and if there should be any arrear in them, they were to 
keep back from the revenue enough for their payment. No 
repair could be undertaken in the palace at the public cost 
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without the consent of two-thirds of the grand council, and 
a sumptuary regulation fixed the sum allotted for the enter- 
tainment of strangers of note on a scale of very mean 
economy. Neither the doge nor any of his family was per- 
mitted to receive any present, or to hold any fief, estate, or 
immoveable property without the narrow limits of the 
Dogado,* and those who already possessed such were com- 
pelled to sell it. Lastly,—it is with shame and astonish- 
ment that we write it,—an especial provision was made, 
that the doge should furnish himself with not less than one 
robe of cloth of gold within six months after his election. 
The prying insolence of this tyranny over the individual was 
felt, perhaps, more acutely than even the additional political 
bondage by which it was thought fitting to diminish his 
shadow of authority, when it was enacted that in the coun- 
cils the opinion of the doge must always coincide with that 
of the avvogadori; because, by the very nature of their 
posts, those officers, it was said, were bound to vote for the 
interests of the republic. 

The new reign was early involved in trouble. Francesco 
da Carrara had never forgiven an invasion of his territory, 
which, during the late Hungarian war, he had provoked by | 
faithlessness and ingratitude. By continued petty encroach- 
ments on the frontiers of the republic, he roused angry 
remonstrances; and but for the mediation of the 1346. 
King of Hungary, he would have been again involved E 
in war. A truce for two years was concluded, and this 
period was treacherously employed by Carrara in establish- 
ing a secret influence in the very heart of the Venetian 
councils. Through the artifices of Bartolomeo, a monk of 
St. Jerome, he won over to his views some of the highest 
officers of the government ; and two presidents of the XL., 
an avvogadore, and a privy counsellor of the doge basely 
sold themselves to betray the secrets of their country. His 
partial success encouraged Carrara in designs of yet blacker 
character; and although it is not possible to speak with 
accuracy of the extent of the conspiracy which he organ- 
ized, there can be little doubt that the lives of the chief 


* The Dogado comprised no more than the city of Venice, the isles of 
Malamoceo, Chiozza, and Brondolo, and the narrow slip of coast between 
the mouths of the Adige and the Musone. 
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Venetian nobles were, in the first instance, to be sacrificed. 
For this purpose, troops of bravoes, wretches too well known 
in Italian history, were introduced, from time to time, into 
the city. They were chiefly distributed in the quarter 
adjoining St. Mark’s; and their meetings were held in an 
obscure house, kept by a woman named Gobba, whose son 
was employed in making the assassins familiarly acquainted 
with the persons of their intended victims. The vigilance 
of the Council of Ten detected this atrocious union. The 
woman Gobba claimed merit for revelations which she was 
unable to avoid, and her life was spared on the condition of 
ten years’ imprisonment. Her son and some Venetians of 
mean condition were hanged. The minor conspirators, 
after confession had been wrung from them by torture, were 
dragged through the streets and torn asunder by wild 
horses. The monk Bartolomeo and two of the nobles 
whom he had seduced were condemned to secret execution 
in their dungeons ; and the milder sentence of the two other 
patricians, who were less guilty, or more powerful, was a 
year’s imprisonment and perpetual exclusion from the 
councils. A crime of yet more heinous nature than that 
of limited assassination was charged upon Carrara and his 
agents. It was said that he intended to poison the reser- 
voirs from which Venice derives her supplies of water; and 
thus to involve the whole city in destruction at a single 
blow. Whatever might be the foundation for this report, 
it was well calculated to sustain popular hatred against 
Carrara; and the signory encouraged the belief by placing 
sentinels over the public cisterns. The open punishment 
of the chief offender himself was, at the moment, beyond the 
power of Venice; but there is too much reason to believe 
, that she did not scruple to retort his own weapons of 
treachery. Francesco da Carrara had many enemies; and 
among them few more bitter than his brother Marsilio. 
The latter was invited to Venice; and a wide extent of 
charity is required if we would believe that the signory was 
unacquainted with a design which he there unsuccessfully 
meditated against the life of Francesco. 

But the year was not permitted to close without an inva- 
sion of the Paduan territories, where the King of Hungary 
succoured his ally, and fortune at first smiled upon his 
arms. The Venetians redoubled their efforts, routed the 
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confederates in a second battle, and took their general 
prisoner. The Hungarians retreated, and their de- 

sertion compelled the Lord of Padua to accept terms Ane 
which the victors imposed upon him, and which j 
sufliciently evinced that their resentment was undiminished. 
The boundary line of the two states was to be adjusted by a 
commission framed entirely of Venetians. Carrara was to 
pay by instalments 230,000 ducats to the public coffers, 
and 300 ducats annually to the treasury of St. Mark; he 
was to demolish all his forts, to surrender certain towns as 
hostages, to permit an entirely free trade to Venetian mer- 
chants within his territories, to draw his whole supply of 
salt from the works of Chiozza; and last, and most galling 
of all, in his own person or that of his son, to proffer an 
oath of fidelity, and to solicit pardon on his knees* from 
the republic. This humiliating condition was fulfilled, as 
may be supposed, by his representative; and the aid of 
Petrarch was required for the composition and the delivery 
ef a speech which it was thought necessary should accom- 
pany the ceremony. On the first day on which an audience 
was granted for the purpose, the poet’s memory failed him ; 
and unable to recollect that which he had written, he was 
obliged to request another sitting of the council for his 
reception. It was granted on the following morning, and 
his speech was then much applauded, but it has never been 

rinted. 

Little sagacity is needed to determine that a peace so 
unequal carried in its bosom the seeds of early war. The 
depression of Venice became necessary to Carrara, not less 
for the restoration of his diminished power, than for the 
satisfaction of his injured pride: and no artifice was want- 
ing, no intrigue was spared, to excite and to combine an 
overwhelming league which should secure his revenge. 
He first succeeded in instigating the Duke of Austria 
once again to renew hostilities ; but this dispute was 1376. 
speedily adjusted by the surrender of the towns to ‘ 
which Leopold asserted a claim; for the signory already 
descried the far more heavy tempest which was gathering 
in the horizon, and hastened to free themselves from an 
enemy whom it was still in their power to conciliate. 

On this occasion they received good service from the 


* Gataro, Ist. Padovana, avud Muratori, xvii, 196, 
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Count di Collalto, one of the most powerful lords of the 
Trevisano. He warned them of the preparations of Leopold, 
of which they were wholly unsuspicious ; and his fidelity 
was the more remarkable, because on a former occasion he 
had appeared in arms against the republic. When Louis 
of Hungary unsuccessfully besieged Treviso, Collalto had 
served under him with great distinction, and it is to the 
sagacity of that prince that the count’s subsequent line of 
politics may be referred. ‘TI have an esteem for you, Col- 
lalto,” said the king one day to him after his retreat to 
Buda, “‘ remember the advice which I am going to offer. 
Never be guilty of the folly of quarrelling with neighbours 
who are more powerful than yourself, under the hope of 
being assisted by a distant ally. It is quite as dangerous 
as having your house on fire while water is out of reach.” 
The count perceived the wisdom of the aphorism, and from 
that hour attached himself firmly to Venice. 

A petty war which occupied part of the years 1376 and 
1377 would not deserve mention here, but that it is re- 
markable for the first use of cannon in Italy. They were 
employed by the Venetians in an attack upon Guero; and 
the chronicler of Treviso has described them with no small 
tokens of astonishment. ‘* These,” says Redusio, ‘ are 
huge iron weapons, bored throughout their whole length, 
and having large mouths. Within them is placed a round 
stone, upon a powder composed of sulphur, charcoal, and 
‘saltpetre. This powder is ignited at a hole, and the stone 
is discharged with such violence that no wall can resist it. 
You would believe that God was thundering.” 

While the resentment cherished by Carrara was seeking 
instruments for its gratification in Italy, a dispute in a far 
distant quarter was preparing for him a more powerful ally 
than he had as yet contemplated. It awakened a fourth 
struggle between Venice and Genoa, more bloody than 
any in which they had been engaged heretofore, and in its 
course leading each republic to the extreme verge of de- 
struction. It order to obtain a clear view of the origin of 
this war, we must briefly revert to some earlier transac- 
tions ; premising that the Genoese, after three years’ expe- 
rience of the gavernment of Visconti, had expelled his 
lieutenant, and by another revolution in 1356, had again 
established their former ducal administration. 
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The increasing power of the Turks was already begins 
ning to menace that conquest of the Greek empire which, 
ere the lapse of many years, was to be entirely effected ; 
and in 1369, the Paleologus (Calojohannes V.) who held 
its uncertain sceptre, traversed Europe to solicit aid against 
the Infidels by whom he was beset. Urban V. accepted 
with distinguished favour the renunciation of the errors of 
the Eastern church which this weak prince offered at his 
feet. The holy father was prodigal of bulls; and when 
the emperor held the bridle of his mule, he furnished him 
with letters missive to every power in Christendom. But 
the season of crusades was past; from each court which 
Calojohannes visited he encountered cold refusals ; and at 
Venice, to which he had always shown especial favour, he 
did little more than raise with difficulty a sufficient loan to 
defray the expenses of his homeward voyage. At the mo- 
ment of his enibarkation a question arose about sureties: 
the emperor had not any to offer, and it was intimated to him 
by the signory, that without these or the repayment of his 
debt he could not be permitted to depart. The degraded 
prince applied to his eldest son, Andronicus, to relieve him 
from this shameful embarrassment, but he was refused ; 
and unless he had been assisted by the filial piety of his 
younger son, Manuel, he must have been detained by his 
creditors. Hopeless of aid from the Christian sovereigns, 
the unhappy monarch, on his return to Constantinople, be- 
came the tributary and the vassal of the first Amurath, and, 
sunk in voluptuousness, he endeavoured to forget his dis- 
honour. He was aroused from this slumber by a dangerous 
conspiracy. At Adrianople, which, wrested from his crown, 
had become the capital of the Othmans, Andronicus had 
formed an intimate connexion with Sauzes, the son of Amu- 
rath. Both of these young princes regarded with like im- 
patience the barrier interposed between themselves and the 
throne, of which they coveted immediate possession ; and 
in the death of their fathers they saw the surest step to 
power. The conspiracy was discovered and suppressed by 
Amurath, who, having deprived his own son of sight, or, 
according to other authorities, having beheaded him,* dis- 


* Caresino, the continuator of Andrea Dandolo’s Chronicle (ap. Mu- 
ratorl, xii. 443), represents Amurath as adopting the milder punishment, 
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missed Andronicus in chains to his fether, with a warning 
that he should estimate the fidelity of the Greek emperor 
according to the measure of the punishment which he in- 
flicted. Calojohannes, no less cruel than cowardly, ex- 
ceeded the Barbarian in severity, and ordered the blinding 
not only of Andronicus, but also of his son, a child of five 
years old. The executioners, from mercy or ineapacity, 
performed their horrid task but ineffectually ; and the boil- 
ing vinegar which they applied destroyed only one eye in 
Andronicus, and left his son with a distorted and imperfect 
vision in both. During two years’ imprisonment, the cap- 
tive prince intrigued with the Genoese of Pera, whom the 
reigning emperor had never favoured. By their assistance 
an escape was planned and executed: the persons of Calo- 
johannes and his other sons were secured; and the con- 
flicting parties, exchanging fortunes, were transferred, the 
one from his palace to the dungeon recently oecupied by 
sti his son, the other from that dungeon to his father’s 
1376, throne. The price stipulated by the Genoese for 

* this service was the cession of Tenedos, an island 
important to their commerce, as it commanded the mouth 
of the Dardanelles. But the natives, as well as the governor 
of that island, were attached to the dethroned emperor ; 
and refusing to acknowledge the usurpers, they closed their 
ports against the galleys despatched by the Genoese to take 
possession. This intended change of masters in Tenedos, 
and the entire control which Genoa now exercised over the 
throne of Constantinople, were matters of high import to 
Venice ; but the hostile measures which there can be little 
doubt she would sooner or later have adopted, in order to 
dispute the virtual mastery of the East, were much accele- 
rated by the romantic daring of an individual citizen. 

Few families existed in the Lagune more ancient or more 
illustrious than that of Zeno. Carlo, destined so much to 
increase the celebrity of his house, was the son of Pietro 
Zeno, who, among other public charges, had held the 
government of Padua, and of Agnes, sprung from the equally 
noble stock of Dandolo. The patronage of Clement VI. 


and he is followed by Gibbon and Daru. Phranza (i. 16) asserts the 
reverse. We fear the Byzantine is most likely to be carrect af the twa, 
and so he has been held by Sismondi. 
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had decided the course of life in which the young Zeno 
was to be engaged; and that pontiff, after charging him- 
self with his education when he had been left an orphan in 
early years by the death of his father in an expedition 
against Smyrna, bestowed upon him a rich benefice at 
Patras. The long series of hazards to which Carlo Zeno 
was exposed commenced even with his youth. During his 
preparatory studies at Padua he was attacked by a robber, 
plundered, and left for dead; and his pursuits, on his re- 
covery, appear to have been but little adapted to the grave 
habits of a future ecclesiastic. Stripped of all that he pos- 
sessed at the gaming-table, he converted his books into 
money, abandoned the university, and joining some of the 
roving bands which at that time formed the Italian armies, 
he served with them during the next five years. His re- 
appearance at Venice surprised his friends, who believed 
him to be long since dead; nor is it likely-that their as- 
tonishment was decreased when they found that the Con- 
dottiere had returned in order to take possession of his 
benefice. On his arrival at Patras, however, it was in his 
military rather than his ecclesiastical character that he was 
to be first distinguished ; for the town being attacked by 
the Turks, Zeno placed himself at the head of the garrison, 
conducted them to a sortie, repulsed the besiegers, and was 
carried from the ditch so grievously wounded, that he would 
have been buried but for an opportune show of faint signs 
of life while his comrades were preparing for his interment. 
Even when his scars were healed, it was not in the fates 
that he should become a canon; for a duel postponed his 
ordination, and soon afterward he interposed a yet further 
barrier to a spiritual life by marrying a beautiful Greek. 
He then engaged in the service of the King of Cyprus, by 
whom he was employed in numerous missions of inport- 
ance, which extended his travels into France, Germany, 
and England. On the death of his first wife, he married a 
daughter of the noble house of Justiniani ; and employing 
himself in commerce, he made frequent voyages to the Le- 
vant and Black Sea. At the moment of which we are now 
speaking, he was engaged on some private affairs in Con- 
stantinople. 

The turbulent youth and wild adventures, the careless 
demeanour and undaunted bravery of Carlo Zeno, had 
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acquired for him great notoriety, and seemed to point him out 
as a fitting agent in any desperate enterprise. Between the 
dethroned emperor and the wife of his jailer a tender bond 
had at one time existed; and the remembrance, perhaps the 
renewal, of her former favour easily gained this woman to 
the interests of the captive. Calojohannes was well ac- 
quainted with Zeno, from his frequent visits to Constanti- 
nople, and he now employed his mistress to open a commu- 
nication with his former friend. Little else than the mere 
peril of the attempt was needed to excite Zeno to under- 
take it ;,and he ardently coveted the glory of avenging an 
injured parent upon an unnatural child, of restoring an im- 
prisoned emperor to his throne, and at the same time of 
rendering an important service to his own country. Eight 
hundred resolute men were secretly prepared to obey his 
summons; and with this petty band he doubted not to sur- 
prise, to overawe, and to guide the timid, luxurious, and 
fickle population of Constantinople. 

The tower of Amena, in which Calojohannes was con 
fined, overlooked the sea; and a boat and a rope-ladder, one 
night, conveyed Zeno to the chamber of the illustrious 
prisoner. But when he urged the imprisoned emperor to 
descend, overcome either by fear, or, as he pleaded, by pa- 
rental affection, Calojohannes refused to leave behind him 
two sons, who shared his captivity in other cells, and whose 
lives, on the discovery of his escape, would probably be 
sacrificed to the vengeance of their savage brother. ‘These 
tears and reflections,” answered Zeno, ‘are now too late: 
T quit you, and you must choose your own course without 
the loss of a moment; but if you do not follow, count no 
more on my assistance.” His entreaties were unavailing ; 
and hastily letting himself down again from the window, 
he reached his comrades in suflicient time to disband them 
without discovery. 

The emperor continued to languish in confinement till 
impatience triumphed over his fears. He renewed his inter- 
course with Carlo Zeno; and in order yet further to stimu- 
late a fresh attempt, he transmitted to him an official grant 
of the sovereignty of Tenedos in favour of Venice, bearing 
the impress of the imperial signature. Zeno, overjoyed at 
this unlooked-for bounty of fortune, returned a prompt ac- 
ceptance of the undertaking. His answer was intrusted to 
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the former messenger, and unhappily, being lost by her on 
its road, fell into the hands of Andronicus, who obtained 
further confessions from the miserable woman by torture.. 
Zeno, more fortunate, received timely forewarning of the 
discovery of his plot ; and throwing himself into a boat, 
gained a Venetian squadron then convoying some merchant- 
men through the Propontis, under the command of his 
father-in-law, Justiniani. 

If the admiral was surprised at the hurried apparition of 
Zeno, how much more so was he on hearing the cause of 
his flight, and on reading the important document which 
he bore with him. Its validity, as granted by a prisoner, 
was of little moment, provided obedience could be secured 
to it in Tenedos; and the well-known disposition of the 
governor rendered such an event highly probable. Zeno and 
Justiniani set sail with ten galleys to that island, were 
received with open arms, and raised the banner of St. Mark 
on its shores. 

There had not been time, even if Justiniani and his son- 
in-law had been so inclined, to communicate their intentions 
to the senate ; and the deed having been now done on their 
own responsibility, it remained to secure the ratification of 
it from their government. For that purpose, leaving a 
strong garrison behind them, they proceeded to Venice, and 
by representing that the grant must be considered binding, 
because conferred by him who was the legitimate emperor ; 
that such an aggression was not wanting to excite the enmity 
of Andronicus, who had always shown hostile dispositions : 
and that even if it did so, his weakness rendered him an 
inconsiderable foe; above all, by displaying the vast com- 
mercial importance of Tenedos, and that if it did not belong 
to Venice, it would assuredly fall into the hands of Genoa, 
they calmed the fears and roused the ambition of the council, 
which at first had viewed the transaction with dismay. 
Persuaded, however, by the arguments now offered to them, 
they despatched reinforcements to the garrison of Tenedos, 
and gave the command of them, as he richly merited, to 
Carlo Zeno himself. Antonio Veniero embarked with him 
as a colleague. 

The consequences which had been foreseen by the Vene- 
tian government were in part realized. Andronicus viewed 
this seizure of a dependency of the empire with heavy 
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indignation ; and the Genoese, mortified both by their own 
loss and by the better fortune of their rival, eagerly stimu- 
lated him to revenge. All Venetians within the imperial 
territories were arrested, and their property sequestered. 
The Genoese provided two-and-twenty galleys, and the em- 
peror embarked an army, assumed its command in person, 
ot and set sail for Tenedos in November, 1377. Veniero 
1377 undertook the defence of the citadel, and the out- 

* works were intrusted to Zeno, with three hundred 
infantry and a few companies of archers. In two attacks 
on two succeeding days, in each of which he was wounded 
—on the latter thrice and severely—Zeno repulsed the 
Greeks with great carnage ; for the fury of his soldiers was 
roused to the uttermost when they beheld their general fall 
senseless and exhausted from loss of blood. Andronicus, 
perceiving that his efforts were vain, hastened back to Con- 
stantinople, leaving to the Venetians the right of conquest 
in addition to that of cession. His return was marked with 
yet greater misfortune. Calojohannes, by the aid of some 
Venetians, who bribed his guards, escaped from prison; and 
taking refuge at the court of Amurath, secured his aid by 
the surrender of Philadelphia, the sole city remaining to 
the emperor without the Bosphorus. Andronicus, unable 
to resist the demands of the powerful sultan, restored the 
throne to his father, who immediately rewarded Manuel, his 
second and more faithful son, by calling him to a participa- 
tion of the imperial authority. 

Another cause of irritation between Genoa and Venice 
had arisen in a different quarter of the East. On 
A.D. ae 2 ; ; : 
i372. the assassination of Pietro Lusignano by his bro- 

thers, the throne of Cyprus had passed to his son, 
another Pietro. It was customary that the kings of Cyprus 
should be crowned twice—once at Nicosia as sovereigns of 
the island, and, again at Famagosta, the port from which 
the crusaders had embarked, under their empty title of 
Kings of Jerusalem. During the latter celebration, a dis- 
pute concerning precedence occurred between the Genoese 
and Venetian consuls; and the anger of the former was 
inflamed by the decision of the Cypriote authorities in favouz 
of their rivals. The contest was renewed at the royal 
banquet which succeeded; and that solemnity was con- 
verted into another feast of the Centaurs and the Lapithe, 
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by the fury of the opponents. The Genoese, not content 
with launching the massive goblets which decorated the 
board at their adversaries, had recourse to daggers, which they 
wore concealed beneath their cloaks. This proof of afore- 
thought violence was considered by the Cypriotes not only 
as a breach of the respect due to the hospitality of the palace, 
but also asintimating a design upon the royal person. With- 
out further investigation the offenders were put to death by 
summary process; and the Cypriote population, fired by the 
belief of treason against their prince, rose in a body through- 
out the island, pillaged the Genoese, and so bloodily pur- 
sued them, that but one mutilated individual escaped with 


life to convey the heavy tidings of this massacre to his 
countrymen. 

The Genoese, indignant at this violence, speedily des- 
patched an armament to revenge it, and Damiano 
Catani took possession of Nicosia and Paphos in jovg 
the summer of 1373. Forty thousand men were i 
_ embarked soon after, under the brother of the doge, for the 
siege of Famagosta. That city resisted but seven days, 
when, by its surrender, the king, his uncles, and all the 
chief authorities fell into the power of the invaders, and the 
submission of the whole island rapidly followed. ‘The con- 
querors are described, according as the writers of the times 
espoused their cause or that of Venice, to have exhibited 
very unusual moderation, or to have borne themselves with 

eat harshness. If the outrage which they had endured 
be called to mind, it is probable that the first of these repre- 
sentations is most correct : for only three lives were sacri- 
ficed on the scaffold in retaliation for the popular massacre ; 
and though hostages and a tribute were demanded, Lusig- 
nano was still allowed to retain the kingdom which he had 
justly forfeited. 

Yet, even if the treatment were really lenient, enough 
cause of offence remained to the Cypriotes ; and it can be 
no matter of surprise that Lusignano gladly learned the 
dispute concerning Tenedos, and hastened to propose a 
secret alliance with the Venetians against Genoa. Two 
princes of Italy were induced to form a like engage- 
ment; the Marquis di Carréto occupied Castel-Franco, 
Noli, and Albenga; and Visconti, the Lord of Milan, whose 
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hostilities took place near the mouth of the Tiber; 4. py, 
and a bloody sacrifice was offered to Fortune under 1378, 
the very ruins of her temple at Antium. The squad- 

yon commanded by Victor Pisani counted no more ™®¥- 
than fourteen galleys. The Genoese, »nder Luigi Fiesco, 
were yet fewer in number; but their ten ships were either 
unable or unwilling to decline battle. It was not that the 
naval forces of the two republics had been diminished since 
their former wars; but hostilities had been so recently de- 
clared, that time was wanting to collect sailors, or to trans- 
fer them from merchant-vessels to ships of war; and they 
burned with impatience for contest ere yet fully provided 
with its means. On this occasion, as in the battle of the 
Bosphorus, the fleets encountered during a storm; and the 
fury of the waves deprived the Venetians of their numerical 
advantage, by permitting only nine ships to engage on each 
side. The result was unfavourable to the Genoese; one 
of their galleys was dashed to pieces on the rocky shore, 
five surrendered to the enemy, and the remainder were pre- 
served only by the violence of the tempest, which forbade 
pursuit. Even of the prizes, one only could be saved, and 
the Venetians were compelled to fire the others ; but eight 
hundred prisoners, among whom were Fiesco himself and 
eighteen nobles, remained in their hands. The fickle Geno- 
ese punished their civil magistrate for a disaster which 
might have been more justly attributed to the fortune of 
war; and a fresh revolution compelled the abdication of 
the doge. 

The three galleys which escaped directed their course, 
not to Genoa, but to the Adriatic; and there forming a 
junction with a much larger force under Luciano Doria, 
the Genoese, even after their defeat, insulted the Venetian 
capital; and with a squadron,now amounting to twenty-two 
ships, intercepted the traders which approached the gulf, 
pillaged and burned Grado and Caorlo, and found supplies 
and sure anchorage in the port of Zara. Meantime, Pisani, 
recalled to the Adxiatic, coasted Dalmatia, possessed himself 
of Cattaro, Sebenigo, and Arbo; and, after two attacks, 
reluctantly abandoned all hope of subduing Trau. The 
winter, contrary, to his judgment, was passed in the roads 
of Pola; for though his squadron needed refitting, the sen-' 
ate considered Istria too important to be left defenceless 
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Pola afforded few of those materials which were necessary 
for his re-equipment; and, yet more unhappily, disease 
began to show itself among his crew. Its ravages 
a5 were frightful; and as spring returned, of the thirty 
* galleys which he commanded, only six could be 
manned for service. These, however, and eleven more 
which had been despatched from home, put to sea for the 
protection of some Apulian convoys. With his squadron 
heavily injured by a storm, the loss of two ships captured 
after having been driven into Ancona, and a severe wound 
received in a skirmish off Zara, he returned to his former 
station, weakened and discouraged. 
It was not till the close of May that Luciano Doria was 
scsieee to act on the offensive, and he then appeared off 
ola with twenty-two galleys. Pisani’s force sow amounted 
to.twenty-four; of these, however, few had their comple- 
ment of men; and he remained steadily at anchor, deter- 
mined to refuse the challenge. But his officers were impa- 
tient of their long confinement in a distant port; they looked 
to battle as affording them the surest chance of returning 
home; the provvedztori joined in this rash clamour; and 
Pisani, accused of pusillanimous backwardness to combat, 
and unable any longer to resist their importunity, embarked 
such of the inhabitants as he could prevail upon to serve, 
and gave the signal for attack. No more than twenty of 
his galleys could be manned; and with these he bore down 
so furiously, that in the first onset Doria’s own ship was 
taken, and himself killed, at the moment in which he raised 
his beaver to reconnoitre the positions of the two fleets. 
The Genoese, fired rather than dispirited by the loss of 
their admiral, redoubled their efforts under his brother Am- 
brosio, and two thousand Venetians fell in the short space 
of two hours. The enemy still pressed upon Pisani till his 
line was broken, and all then became rout and confusion. 
Fifteen galleys and one thousand nine hundred prisoners, 
of whom twenty-four were of noble blood, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors.* The chronicler of this war, in 
relating the treatment of some of these prisoners, gives a 
fearful picture of the cruelty and barbarism of the times. 
Eight hundred were mercenaries; and on the arrival of 


* Fi, Biondius, dec. ij. lib. 10, ad ann. 
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the Genoese in Zara, these were all beheaded in cold blood.* 
With the poor remains of his once gallant fleet, now reduced 
to seven vessels, Pisani took refuge in Parenzo ; and thence, 
obeying the summons of the council, returned to Venice. 
It was enough for his suspicious masters that his former 
glory had gained the people’s love ; and the past triumphs, 
therefore, which might justly have counterpoised his present 
reverse, were added, by their jealousy, to the sinking scale. 
Pisani had never coveted popularity, but it was felt that he 
had deserved and that he had obtained it ; and in the narrow 
policy of the Venetian government, great merit was con- 
sidered to be as dangerous to the security of the state as 
great ambition. If the bee's the avvogadori had pre- 
vailed, his punishment would Mave been death; and the 
sentence was deemed lenient which condemned him to 
secret imprisonment and five years’ exclusion from ali pub- 
lic charges, 

It was plain that the next efforts of the Genoese would 
be directed against the capital itself; for Venice no longer 
possessed a fleet with which to dispute the entrance of her 
own sea; and the sole disposable force which remained to 
her, except one which had been despatched to a distant 
station under Carlo Zeno, consisted of the seven galleys 
which had escaped with Pisani. No time, therefore, was 
to be lost in putting into such a state of defence as her 
crippled means permitted the line of seabank which edged 
the Adriatic, and that little knot of islands which may be 
called her suburbs.t It will be remembered that the gulf 
between the Piave and the Adige, which forms the Lagune, 
is protected by a chain of long and narrow islands, through 
which six channels admit a passage into the great internal 
basin. Of these the most northern is the Porto di tre Porta, 
navigable only by the very smallest craft. The island of 
San Erasmo intervenes between this and a second opening, 


* Chinazzo, apud Muratori, xv. 721. ie 

+ Perhaps Bellin, in his Descript. Geog. du, Golfe de Venise, is the 
best guide to the modern Lagune. He is prief, but distinct. We know 
not on what authority Sismondi has made a different distribution of the 
ports from that commonly adopted and given in the text. It must be 
confessed that the medieval topography of Chiozza and its neighbourhood 
presents a good deal of difficulty ; much of the face of this ever-shifting 
coast is changed since the fourteenth century ; and many of the places 
named by the chroniclers have ceased to exist, at least in the maps. _ 
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bearing the name of the saint just mentioned. The Porto 
di San Nicolo del Lido, a third channel, which is now com- 
pletely choked, at the period of which we are treating was 
the most important of all the inlets, and might be called 
especially the port of Venice. Southward from this strait, 
the island of Zzdo, and the long sandy Littorale of Malamocco, 
extending for nearly two leagues, form an outwork in front 
of the capital; and are disjoined from the similar barrier 
of Pelestrina by the Porto di Malamocco, at present the 
deepest channel. At the southern extremity of Pelestrina 
opens the Porto di Chiozza, taking its name from the town 
to which it leads. Immediately in front of this town is 
placed the island of Brongglo; forming, together with an 
opposite bank on the sou@™, the sixth and last channel, 
much impeded by the deposites of the Brenta and the Adige. 
The direct communication between Venice and Chiozza is 
established by a canal, which traverses the whole length 
of the Lagune, in a course of about five-and-twenty miles. 
Before preparations could be made for their reception, 
the Genoese had collected a force of eight-and-forty galleys 
in the port of Zara, sixteen of which crossed the Adriatic, 
and chased a merchant-vessel within sight of Venice. 
The captain, finding escape hopeless, took to his 
boats and saved his crew; while three of the Genoese 
ships pillaged and fired their prize. None of their yet far 
greater sufferings during the following calamitous portion 
of the war appears to have affected the Venetians more 
painfully than this disgrace. The shore was thronged with 
burghers from the neighbouring capital, indignant but im- 
otent spectators of this violation of their native borders. 
The hostile fleet coasted along Malamocco, burnt the 
chief village on Pelestrina, and anchoring off Chiozza, took 
possession of its eastern suburb; which, separated from it 
by a bridge, was then known as the Lesser Chiozza. The 
garrison, having attempted a sortie, was repulsed with much 
loss; and the Genoese, satisfied with their partial success 
and the ignominy inflicted upon their enemy, re-embarked 
and made sail for Ancona. Thence, after a few days’ re- 
freshment, they-crossed once more to Zara; trailing from 
the sterns of their galleys, in token of contempt and defiance, 
the standards captured in their victory over Pisani. Tf, 
instead of amusing themselves by this empty show of 
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triumph, they had at once borne down upon Chiozza, so pro- 
found was the terror which they had impressed upon its 
inhabitants, so incompetent were its means of defence, there 
is little doubt but that it must have fallen an easy conquest. 

Meantime, in Venice recourse was had to prayers and 

rocessions; nor were more active measures neglected. 

y dint of extraordinary exertion, the arsenal equipped 
fifteen galleys, which were placed under the command of 
Taddeo Justiniani; six only of these, however, became 
available for service. The regular mariners, for the most 
part, were absent with Zeno; and so indignant were the 
populace at the undeserved imprisonment of Pisani, that, 
notwithstanding the imminent peril of the city, volunteers 
could not be found to enrol their names in the levy. In the 
port of Lido, works of extraordinary strength were thrown 
up for the protection of the capital. On the opposite 
shores, at its entrance, were built two forts; the germs, 
pNP of the castles which now defend it, rather than, as 

as been said, those castles themselves; for the short time 
allowed for preparation appears to have forbidden struc- 
tures of so much solidity. The strait, on either hand, 
bristled with a mixed array both of ancient and modern 
artillery, the use of the former not having as yet been aban- 
doned, owing to the still imperfect state of the latter; and 
the catapult, the balista, and the perriere were mounted by 
the side of rude and unwieldy cannon. Vast hulks (san- 
doni) were moored fore and aft below, so as to remain 
motionless during the flux and reflux of the tide. These 
were guarded by an iron cheval de frise, and connected by a 
massive triple chain, which crossed the channel. Behind 
these chains, and grappled firmly to them and to each 
other, were ranged three of the large vessels known as 
cocche, completely armed, and protected from fire by a thick 
covering of hides. On these, and above the chains, were 
placed fascines, so as to form a platform capable of sup- 
porting yet other batteries and military engines. On the 
land above Lido, by the church of San Nicolo, a deep 
fosse was excavated, and surmounted by a palisade. A 
cordon of sentinels and batteries was disposed along the 
aggere ; and at Malamocco two decked vessels were placed 
across the channel, and a fort was built en the shore. 
Similar precautions were taken at Chiozza, whose garrison 
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was strengthened by a reinforcement of a thousand men. 
Every citizen who could bear arms was summoned to actual 
service; and in order more effectually to obstruct the navi- 
gation of the Lagune, in case the enemy should burst the 
barriers which we have just described, and succeed in pene- 
trating within, the piles which marked the deep channels 
and watercourses were carefully removed. 

The remainder of July was passed by Doria in collecting 
his forces at Zara, before he proceeded to execute the com- 
mission received from his government to sack Venice, and 
to carry home with him as many of her nobles as he could 
secure; one reservation being made, that he should obtain 
the permission of Carrara. So anxiously indeed did the 
Genoese regard the continuance of their alliance with that 
prince, that the admiral was instructed to yield obedience 
to him to the uttermost point, even if he should enjoin the 
death of every individual prisoner. Venice, if she had 
peen taken, had little therefore to expect short of extermi- 
nation !* Never was fleet more gallantly provided than that 
which Doria now commanded; for, besides his forty-eight 
ships of war, he was accompanied by many hundred sail 
of lighter vessels, provision-ships, and transports. The 
most lively enthusiasm was kindled among his followers ; 
and as he reviewed them before orders for sailing were 
issued, he was received, while passing from ship to ship, 
with deafening shouts—“To Venice! to Venice! Viva 
San Giorgio !” 

Venice, however, for the present, was too strongly forti- 
fied to permit his approach; and he resolved to begin his 
operations at Chiozza, off which port he anchored on the 
6th of August. Carrara had received notice of his design; 
and, anxious to effect a junction with his allies, he collected 
at Padua one hundred light barks (ganzaruolz), with which 
he intended to convey his troops down the Fiwme Vecchio 
of the Brenta. Till he reached Castel Caro, his progress 
was unimpeded ; but there the Venetians had sunk a large 
vessel, laden with stones and ballast, so as effectually to 


* Se eglila pigliava, la dovesse saccheggiare, e far prigioni quanti 
gentiluomini poteva, etuttimandarglia Genova, salvo, se per lo Signore 
di Padova non, ci fosse fatto alira deliberazione, al cui volere ordinarono 
su dovesse obedire, se ven’ havesse ordinato, che fossero tutti decollati im 
mare.—Chinazzo, 722. 
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choke the stream. With incredible labour, in the course 
of .a single night Carrara dug a fresh channel, thirty paces 
wide and half a mile in length, into which he turned the 
obstructed waters ; and towing his barges round the sunken 
shipyhe placed them at the disposal of Doria, two days after 
that admiral had arrived at Chiozza, himself remaining on 
terra firma to direct other military operations. The pos- 
session of Chiozza was of the uttermost importance to both 
the contending parties, on account of its proximity to 
Venice, of the large revenue derived from its salt-works, 
and of its facility of communication with Lombardy. It 
was the key of the Lagune; and if its walls were once 
lost to its present masters, it seemed that but a single step 
remained between the invaders and Venice. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that it was hotly contested. 

The works framed for the defence of its port were now 
attacked on both sides; from the Adriatic by the Genoese, 
from the Lagune by the Paduans; and their joint force 
amounted to 24,000 men. ‘The town, like Venice, is for 
the most part surrounded by shallows and tide-creeks. Its 
distance from the entrance of its port is about a mile; and 
before Chiozza itself could be invested, it was necessary 
that this approach should be gained. A day was sufficient 
for the attack and capture of the sandone moored in its 
channel. This was immediately burnt, and the hostile 
fleet moved up in front of the town. The period between 
the 10th and the 16th was employed in murderous assaults, 
in which little appears to have been gained except the cap- 
ture of the téte de pont connecting the isle of Brondolo 
with Chiozza. The bridge itself was contested on the 
morning of tlie 16th; and at first to the advantage of the 
besieged. At the moment, however, in which the assailants 
were giving way, a vessel charged with combustibles was 
driven against the piers. The Venetians, partly terrified 
by the cry which rapidly circulated that the bridge was in 
flames and all retreat cut off,—partly stupified by the smoke 
which arose from the fireship, hastily withdrew within the 
walls, to which the enemy pursued closely, and entered 
with them péle-méle. Defence was no longer availing to 
the panic-stricken garrison ; and wherever it was attempted 
they were overpowered by superior numbers. Not less 
than 6000 Venetians perished during this short siege ; and 
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3500 prisoners were taken after the storm. Doria obeyed 
the injunctions of his masters to the letter; for when Car- 
rara, thirsting for vengeance, offered to purchase two of the 
noble prisoners who had fallen into the hands of the 
Genoese, the price of blood was accepted, and they were 
instantly put to the sword. 

Though won chiefly by the Genoese, the town, according 
to the stipulations of their treaty of alliance, was surren- 
dered to Carrara. He hastened to survey his new conquest ; 
and the enthusiasm with which he was received, is pictu- 
resquely described by the chronicler. He was carried along 
the lines on the shoulders of the soldiery, whose joy vented 
itself in exclamations which, at least to modern ears, savour 
of profaneness; and he was hailed with loud shouts of 
* Carro! Carro! Osanna!* Benedictus qui venit !” 

Chiozza was stormed at sunset; by midnight, its fall 
was known in Venice; and the consternation which this 
announcement excited was scarcely less than if the capital 
itself had been lost. Groups of terrified women hurried 
through the streets, manifesting their fear and sorrow by 
shrill cries and vehement gestures. The men, who had 
been called to arms by a signal of alarm rung from the bell- 
tower of St. Mark, were silent and dejected; or, if they 
spoke, it was in a few broken words which implied despair 
of their country. The churches were thronged by trem- 
bling crowds, who pressed to the confessional; and after 
obtaining absolution, continued to implore participation in 
the Eucharist, as if it were the viaticum for their last 
moments.t Every instant it was expected that the victo- 
rious enemy would pursue his success; and that the ban- 
ners of Carrara, now floating on Chiozza, would surmount 
the ducal palace. If, indeed, the Genoese had listened to 
the counsel of the Lord of Padua, the event might probably 
have been fatal to Venice. Carrara urged his allies to 
profit by the impression of terror which they had doubtless 
created, and, without the pause of an hour, to cross the 
Lagune; but Doria was fax less ardent. He wished to 
establish himself securely in the conquest already won, 


* Chinazzo, 727. The armorial bearing of the Carrara family was un 
Carro rosso ; probably a carreau or quarrel. See a note in Syme’s For 
tunes of Francesco da Carrara, from Gataro, p. xl; 

t P. Justiniani, p. 150: 
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before he risked further operations ; and he contended that 
Venice must fall, even without another blow. By sea she 
was blockaded, her supplies were intercepted, her few 
remaining galleys had no means of extrication, the neigh- 
bouring coasts were covered with her enemies, she was 
without allies, without stores, and all that was left to her 
were a few narrow strips of barren sand. Prudence, he 
said, forbade the encounter of even a slight hazard, in order 
to accelerate, by a few days, that triumph which must be 
theirs ere long spontaneously. 

The cry of the populace in St. Mark’s, during this inter- 
val, was raised for peace, and they demanded an immediate 
negotiation. The Doge Contarini seems to have preserved 
a firmness and presence of mind wanting to his fellow-citi- 
zens; but at the same time he clearly perceived the fearful 
strait to which he was reduced, and he wisely resolved to 
attempt a pacific overture. Safe conduct was obtained for 
messengers who bore a despatch, not couched in that 
haughty tone wherein, of old, the republic was wont to 
dictate to her vassal; but exhibiting, in its style and super- 
scription, an acknowledgment that her superiority was at 
anend. Carrara was no longer addressed as simply noble, 
but by the far more sounding and pompous title of powerful 
and magnificent lord; and the doge, who hitherto, according 
to the usage of sovereign princes, had been accustomed to 
commence with his signature, now added it at the foot of 
his missive. But the apprehensions of the writer were be- 
trayed by far more decisive tokens than any trifling altera- 
tions of form. A blank sheet of paper was presented to 
the Lord of Padua, who was besought to inscribe it with 
such terms as he thought fitting ; and to these, before they 
were seen, Contarini promised submission ; with the sole 
proviso that Venice should still remain an independent state. 
Such a proposal was not to be rejected hastily, and Carrara 
hesitated, and probably would have consented; but Doria 
coveted a far deeper vengeance, and fearful that the ancient 
rival of his country might elude his grasp if the hold were 
relaxed but for an instant, he anticipated the answer of his 
ally, and replied for both. The ambassadors, seeking to 
propitiate him, had brought with them some Genoese pris- 
oners, ransomless. ‘ Take back your captives,” were his 
words, as he refused the proffer. ‘‘ Ere many hours, I shall 
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deliver both them and all their comrades. By God above, 
ye signors of Venice, you must expect mo peace either from 
the Lord of Padua or from our republic, till we ourselves 
have bridled the horses of your St. Mark. Place but the 
reins once in our hands, and we shall know how to keep 
them quiet for the future.””* 

This reply, forbidding every hope of accommodation, was 
not the only evil tidings which the envoys brought with 
them on their return. All the posts on the continental bors 
ders of the' Lagune had surrendered ; the garrison of Malas 
mocco, after destroying its works, had been compelled to fall 
back on Lido; so that part of the very islarid which defended 
the port of Venice was now in possession of the enemy. A 
single outpost in the middle of the salt-works (the Castello 
delle Saline) still maintained itself; and its honourable 
resistance was supported till the close of the war. With 
this exception, the territory of the Dogado was reduced to 
little more than the space covered by the houses of the 
capital ; and so closely had the invaders pressed even upon 
these, that the bell of the great Campanile was no longer 
employed to peal its customary notes, lest the operations 
which it directed should be revealed to the vigilance of the 
besiegers. 

The construction of a squadron which might delay the 
enemy’s approach presented the only slender hope of exist- 
ence which the Venetians still dared to encourage. Every 
hand, therefore, was summoned-to the arsenal; and there, 
the scene itself, the works on which they were employed, 
the end to which their labours were addressed, each asso- 
ciation connected with naval objects, forcibly recalled to 
memory the great commander under whom they had so often 
fought and conquered. The image of Pisani was present 
to every heart ; his name burst at once from every tongue. 
The artisans, the burghers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
mariners, rushed, as it were, with a single impulse to the 
palace gates; and thronging round them with impetuosity, 
demanded the release of their admiral. It was no fit seas 
son for the government to contest a petition thus urgently 
pressed; and to their fears of popular disaffection might 


,. * The whole of this speech is assigned by Chinazzo, as we have given 
it, to Doria. Daru, contrary both to authorities and probabilities, haa 
divided it between the Genoese admiral and Carrara. 
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now be added a belief that no other citizen possessed quali- 

ies so fully applicable to the particular exigency by which 

they were required. The signory, accordingly, 

notified to Pisani that he was free, and that on Aug, 19. 
the following morning he might resume his seat in the great 
council. Instead of throwing himself rashly into the arms 
of his partisans, and draining the full cup of popular favour 
which was proffered to his lips, Pisani remained that night 
in his cell. He passed its hours in religious exercises with 
a priest, in penitence and in confession. Onthe morrow, he 
first attended mass and communicated, as a testimony of 
freedom from all resentment ; and he then presented him- 
self in the council-chamber with looks bearing no trace 
which implied remembrance of his wrongs. He listened 
with placid dignity to the ambiguous harangue in which 
Contarini neither impugned the justice of the republic nor 
denied the innocence of the prisoner whom she now released 
from his bonds ; and in his reply, renouncing every private 
feeling, he devoted himself to the service which his country 
required at his hands. “ Would to heaven !” were his burn- 
ing words in conclusion, “ that I could bear to the holy task 
to which you invite me, and which I embrace with my whole 
soul and spirit, a vigour and an intellect proportioned to my 
desires and affections! Those, at least, are not likely to be 
wanting to Venice.” With equal modesty he declined the 
loud testimonies of applause which were lavished on him by 
the assembled crowd, as he descended into the piazza: and 
turning to some who shouted “ Pisani, viva Pisani!” “Stop, 
stop, my friends,” he said, gently reproving them, ‘‘ the cry 
of atrue Venetian is Viva San Marco !”* 

Even yet, however, the jealous spirit of the signory had but 
half atoned for its former injustice. Pisani was appointed to 
acommand; but by no means invested with the same powers 
which he possessed before his disgrace ; only the troops 
which were encamped at Lido were placed under his orders, 
and even over these he held but divided authority—his 
coadjutor being a Veronese captain, Giacomo de’ Caballi, 
to whom the generalship had been previously assigned. 


* These words are attributed by Sanuto to Pisani while he is yet in 
prison; and Daru on that account has altogether disbelieved that they 
were employed. We have related them according to Sabellico’s repres 
geutation, under which all improbability disappears. 
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The citizens were ignorant of this narrow arrangement of 
the senate; and believing that Pisani was their admiral, 
the poorer classes thronged to enrol themselves under his 
command as mariners, the rich to tender their estates for 
the public service, and to pour into his hands the cost of, 
whole galleys. Without a murmur, or even an implication 
that his merits were undervalued, he meekly represented 
that he was not qualified to receive their tenders ; and direct- 
ing the patriotic citizens to the senators, as the proper offi- 
cers to whom they should apply, he addressed himself to 
the immediate duties of his post, and the inspection of the 
fortifications. Another burst of popular feeling succeeded, 
and it was met, like the first, by similar concession ; Pisani 
was restored to all his former honours, and once again named 
admiral. 

His first care was to strengthen the lines at Lido, where 
a wall was raised beyond the fosse, and flanked by two 
towers. Pisani himself laid the first stone, and four days 
sufficed for the entire erection. The curtain by which the 
towers were united was completed in fifteen more, by the 
unwearied labours of every class of citizens ; and Sabellico 
points to the remains of this great work, which existed at 
the time in which he wrote his history, on the southern 
shore of the port. But it was no less necessary to protect 
the approaches from the Lagune than from the Adriatic ; 
for, however tortuous and difficult might be the navigation 
of those inner channels, an enemy in possession of Chiozza 
would certainly attempt, would probably accomplish it in the 
end. Venice, from its very site and construction, would 
not admit of regular fortification ; all, therefore, that could 
be done was to sink cocche in different stations, which might 
serve as advanced batteries, and to organize a flotilla of 
boats, which should patrol day and night without interrup- 
tion, to prevent surprise. Meantime, the works in the 
arsenal proceeded rapidly ; and in order to acquaint the un- 
skilled mechanics with the service for which they had volun- 
teered, the canal of Gzudecca* (Zuwecca, as it is pronounced) 
was set apart for their drill. Its entrance was guarded by a 
strong boom and chain ; and within it the doge and Pisani 


* Originally called Sprnalonga ; it received its present name when the 
Jews obtained permission to fix in its neighbourhood. 
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daily superintended the manceuvres and encouraged the 
ardour of their embryo mariners. So low had her fortunes 
sunk, so shorn was Venice of her former undisputed naval 
pre-eminence, that the queen of the Adriatic, who once 
gave maritime law almost to the whole world, now cen- 
tred her hopes of existence on a handful of landsmen, 
practising within the narrow bounds of a street of her 
own city. 

It is not tobe supposed that the Genoese during thse 
transactions remained wholly idle. Eight days after the 
storm of Chiozza, a squadron reconnoitred the port of Lido ; 
and on the Ist of September, a yet larger force disem- 
barked some troops on San Erasmo ; so that each island 
which flanked the harbour was partly in possession of the 
enemy; but on the following day, as the fleet neared the 
strait, it was received with so warm a fire from the batte- 
ries, that it hastily withdrew. Scarcely an hour passed 
without some petty engagement between the light barks 
which traversed the Lagune, or skirmishes between the 
outposts on the aggere. Even if the fortune of these con- 
tests was for the most part equal, the moral effect was 
decidedly advantageous to the Venetians; and those who 
were, not many days since, wholly prostrate in despair, 
now occasionally permitted themselves to hope that deliv- 
erance might still be in reserve. A second fruitless nego- 
tiation tended not a little to increase that spirit of resist- 
ance which is always generated by a sense of oppression. 
Prince Charles of Durazzo, nephew of the King of Hungary, 
had entered the Trevisano with ten thousand men, and the 
propositions which he offered to the doge evinced that the 
extinction of Venice, as an independent power, was the 
real object of the league against her. Peace, it was said, 
might be obtained, if the republic would consent to defray 
the expenses of the war, which were estimated at five 
hundred thousand ducats. As a gage for this payment, 
she must deposite in the hands of the allies the jewelry of 
St. Mark and the ducal crown. An annual tribute of fifty 
thousand ducats was to be tendered to the King of Hun- 
gary, without whose confirmation and investiture no future 
doge was to be considered as duly elected ; and as a mark 
of vassalage, on all festivals and days of rejoicing, the Hun- 
garian standard was to be ed ae jointly with that of 
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Venice on the Piazza di San Marco. Some obscurity 
hangs over the discussion of these terms, and it has been 
said, but it is scarely credible, that they were at first ac- 
cepted ; but the statement is far more probable which affirms 
that an annual tribute of one hundred thousand ducats was 
offered as a commutation for the more grinding conditions. 
There are yet other writers who maintain that the doge 
once contemplated the entire abandonment of the Lagwne, 
and the transfer of his government to Candia. By those 
who have witnessed a similar emigration in modern times, 
terminating in the establishment of a new and far greater 
dominion than that which was surrendered, such a state- 
ment will not be hastily rejected. But the case of Venice 
and that of Portugal in our own days are widely different. 
The latter was absolutely won by the invaders, and if the 
Braganzas had remained, they must have sacrificed them- 
selves to hopeless captivity, without a chance of benefit to 
their country. Contarini, on the other hand, still possessed 
his hearths and altars inviolate, though fearfully perilled. 
To quit them was to ensure their destruction ; and his flight, 
though attended with the certainty of shame and dishonour, 
would not have been accompanied by an equal certainty of 
personal safety. Whatever was the secret history of this 
negotiation, all treaty was ultimately broken off. The 
Hungarians founda more alluring object in the conquest 
of Naples; and during the short period they continued to 
occupy the Trevisano, their operations were languid and 
ineffective. 

An unexpected success, in an enterprise upon a larger 
scale than those to which they were now ordinarily accus- 
tomed, materially increased the ardour which had been 
kindled among the Venetians. Fifty of their boats pene- 
trated by night as far as Montalbano, a station on the 
Brenta but a few miles above Chiozza. A galley and two 
smaller vessels lay there at anchor, and these the assailants 
surprised, boarded, and mastered.. The ebbing tide pre- 
vented them from removing the galley, but it was fired and 
burnt to the water’s edge, and the lesser prizes, with their 
commandant and a hundred and fifty prisoners, were borne in 
triumph to Venice. On their arrival, the city was intoxi- 
cated with joy ; and in these first fruits of victory were 
descried the pledges of 2 full and swollen harvest. Every 
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yoice demanded battle, and already in the sanguine antici- 
pation of the enthusiastic populace, to confront and to con- 
quer the enemy appeared but one. 

The force, indeed, of which the republic was now mis- 
tress might promise, at least, an even-handed contest. 
Never in the whole history of the world had been exhibited 
more splendid instances of individual sacrifice and self-de- 
votion, than those made by the patriot Venetians. Where 
age or infirmity rendered personal service impossible, entire 
fortunes were surrendered to the state ; vast debts were re- 
mitted by creditors ; plate, jewels, and treasure were heaped 
into the public coffers ; the doge mortgaged his revenues ; the 
ecclesiastics bore arms. One holy band alone was found 
wanting to its country, and the Minorites excused them- 
selves. It was written, they said, in their statutes, that no 
one of their brotherhood, whatever might be the occasion, 
should handle any weapon of offence. Their cowardly 
hypocrisy received its deserts, and they were banished from 
the Dogado.* Among the traders, we hear of a furrier 
who undertook the maintenance of one thousand armed 
men; of an apothecary who equipped a galley; of plain 
mechanics and simple artisans who associated to defray 
similar expenses. One, perhaps, of the most touching 
offers which this great crisis called forth was that made by 
Matteo Faseolo, a townsman of Chiozza, whom its loss 
had reduced from opulence to beggary. Carrying with 
him his two sons, he presented them to the magistrates. 
“If my estate,” he said, ‘* were such as I once possessed, 
all of it should be contributed to the public exigencies ; but 
life is now. the only property which is left to me and to 
these. Dispose of it as you think best. Employ us either 
by land or sea, and gladden us by a consciousness that 
what little we still retain is devoted to our country.” 

These demonstrations of fidelity and affection were cor- 
dially and gratefully received by the government. A decree 
of the grand council proclaimed that, immediately after the 
conclusion of a peace, 5000 ducats of gold should be dis- 
tributed in yearly pensions among the poorer citizens, in 
proportion to their merits; and that every foreigner who 


* Sanuto, 702. ¢ Sabellico, dec ij. lib 6 
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had. rendered good service to the state should be natu- 
ralized and receive the privileges ofcitizenship. A yet more 
alluring offer was freely propounded to all classes. It was 
announced that at the termination of the war the XL. 
should be bound under a heavy penalty to convoke the pre- 
gadi, and in that assembly each of its members should be 
authorized to name some one citizen, whom he deemed 
worthy of admission to nobility. The deserts of the seve- 
ral candidates were to be discussed at whatever length 
their proposers might think fit ; and the thirty who should 
obtain a majority of suffrages, were to be registered, both 
for themselves and their posterity, as members of the grand 
council, and to participate in all its rights, privileges, and 
immunities as entirely as any original noble. No words 
could exceed in strength and solemnity those which were 
employed to confirm these provisions. More than once it 
was repeated that every decree which might repeal them 
should be null; and in addition, it was declared that any 
one who proposed such a repeal should be for ever excluded, 
both himself and his descendants, from every magistracy, 
without possibility of grace or remission ; and that whoever 
ventured to suggest indulgence to the offenders shouldincur 
similar penalties. 

Such was the zeal excited by these liberal promises that 
two days were sufficient.to complete the crews of four-and- 
thirty galleys, already equipped in the arsenal. Con- 
tarini, disregarding the burden of seventy-two winters, an- 
nounced that, ere long, he would lead this armament in 
person against the enemy; and his resolution appears to 
have been delayed only from the hope of obtaining tidings 
of Carlo Zeno and his fleet. That gallant and adventu- 
rous captain had been detached to the Levant, before the dis- 
astrous battle of Pola. Of his subsequent proceedings 
nothing hitherto was known in Venice; but no exertion 
had been spared to acquaint him first with the perils, now 
with the hopes, of his country ; and it was daily and anx- 
iously expected that the squadron under his command 
might return in time to afford great additional strength to 
the proposed expedition. The autumn, therefore, was 
passed in a series of skirmishes and manceuvres which habit- 
uated the raw seamen to their new element, improved their 
discipline, stimulated their courage, and amused them under 
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the necessary delay. It was not without surprise and anx- 
iety, that the Genoese perceived the creation of this new 
fleet in the blockaded capital which they had once securely 
deemed their own. Straitened for provisions, they had 
been compelled to despatch a large force to procure supplies 
from the Istrian coast ; in numerous little rencounters with 
the light flotilla in the Lagune, they had, for the most part, 
been worsted ; a convoy from Padua had been intercepted ; 
Cavalli, the Veronese general, had forced them to abandon 
Malamocco ; Poveglia had been retaken in like manner; 
and gradually contracting their outposts, they nar- 
rowed the circuit of their operations, and contented Cee 
themselves by strengthening the fortifications of Chiozza. 
Nor were they long without perceiving the full necessity 
of such precaution. Though the brave garrison of the 
little fort in the Saline still defied their summons, it was 
daily subjected to the observation, and often to the attacks, 
of three galleys which cruised around it. Pisani armed his 
flotilla for its relief, and three hundred boats and fifty gan- 
zarioli were concealed among the reeds and shallows of the 
neighbouring banks. From some want of caution, this 
ambuscade was prematurely detected, and the Genoese 
hastily plied their oars in flight. Pisani, therefore, finding 
them too distant for pursuit, boldly directed his course at 
once upon Chiozza itself, through the shallows which ad- 
mitted the light draught of his flotilla. Having reached the 
town, he stormed the suburb, and put the detachment by 
which it was defended to the sword. Meantime, the 
galleys which, from their greater burden, had been com- 
pelled to make a longer circuit through the deep waters, 
returned off the port; and the Venetians, pressed on all 
sides, both from the town and from the sea, were compel ed 
to retreat, not without loss. Six of their vessels were 
captured, and Gradenigo, a son-in-law of the doge, was 
killed. The Genoese might boast that they had repulsed 
their assailants ; but how great must have been the joy of 
the Venetians, even under their partial want of success, on 
finding that they had once more gained the power of assum- 
ing the offensive ! 

‘As winter advanced, the main body of the Genoese fleet 
moved up the harbour, in which it was partly dismantled, 
both for repair and for the refreshment of the crews; and 
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here it was soon afterward joined by the squadron which 
returned from Istria. Three galleys cruising at the entrance 
of the port were considered amply sufficient for its defence ; 
for although the growing force of the Venetians excited 
some inquietude, little anticipation could be entertained of 
the daring enterprise which they were about to undertake. 
Contarini, if acting solely on his own judgment, would still 
have continued to await the return of Carlo Zeno; but he 
was urged on both by the enthusiasm of the populace and 
by the pressure of scarcity in the capital, which would be 
relieved by the absence of that large portion of her inhabit- 
ants about to accompany his fleet, the supplies of which 
meantime might be procured from the neighbouring coasts. 
Accordingly, on the 23d of December, the doge, having 
celebrated high mass at St. Mark’s, proceeded in great pomp 
to the harbour. Martial music enlivened the procession ; 
but the trumpets were sometimes overpowered by the exult- 
ing shouts of the citizens. Before Contarini was displayed 
the great banner of the republic; that banner which the 
seamen were reminded had been unfurled at the memorable 
discomfiture of Barbarossa; and the doge, attended by 
numerous senators, embarked at evening. His fleet con- 
sisted of thirty-four galleys, sixty armed barks, and several 
hundred boats, conveying a large military force ; and the 
van, of fourteen galleys, under Pisani, towed with it two 
vast hulks which were essential to his main design. The 
night was more than usually serene and tranquil, and, at 
the first daybreak of the morning of the 24th, on the clear- 
ing away of a mist, the Genoese perceived, to their alarm 
and astonishment, that the entrance of the strait of Chiozza 
was beset by this formidable armament. Feeling secure 
that no movement of importance would be attempted before 
the arrival of Zeno, the galleys appointed to observe the 
mouth of the port appear to have been remiss in their duty 
and absent from their post. Dearly was this negligence 
atoned for in the end. 

The plan which Pisani meditated was conceived in a 
masterly spirit. Both in numbers and in equipment, his 
enemy was greatly his superior; and his half-trained levies 
were but ill-matched against the Genoese veterans. It was 
his obvious policy, therefore, to avoid a battle; but the im- 
prudence of his adversaries had afforded him an opportunity 
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df triumph, if by more slow, yet by far more certain means 3 
nnd such was their preserit position that, ay promptitude, 
he might hope to enclose them within toils from which 
there was little chatice of extrication. Chiozza, it will be 
remembered, standing, like Venice, on a group of small 
islands sutrounded by Lagwne, arid intersected by canals, 
is approached from the Adriatic by two straits; that which 
bears its own name and that of Brondolo. No other issue 
éan be obtained but by ascending the Lagune and attempt- 
ing to penetrate the more distant ports of Malamocco, Lido, 
or San Erasmo. If, therefore, the channels of Brondolo, 
Chiozza, and the canal leading to Venice were blockaded, 
escape would be hopeless. Pisani determined to close these 
entrances by sinking vessels across them, and then patiently 
to await, without the Lagune, the surrender which time 
must render inevitable. 

The strait of Chiozza was the first in which he coms 
menced his operations ; for one shore which flanked it, that 
of Pelestrina, was already in his possession. To obtain 
similar footing on the opposite bank of Brondolo, he threw 
a body of five thousand men upon that island ; but they 
were quickly overpowered by a superior force, and beaten 
back to their ships with great slaughter. Sufficient time, 
however, had been gained during this attempt to tow the 
two cocche with which he was provided into the channel § 
but the ebb of the tide did not permit their support by the 
remainder of the fleet, and they were attacked at once both 
from sea and land, burtit to the water’s edge, and sunk. 
‘The Venetian sailors lamented this calamity; but Pisani 
watched, with silent joy, the progress of the flames, atid the 
efror which facilitated his design. If the Genoese had 
ovtcupied and maintained these cocch2, his enterprise must 
have failed in its outset; but when the enemy retired, 
satisfied by their apparent destruction, the Venetian flotilla 
again advanced, laden with huge masses of stone and bal« 
last, which they heaped upon tne sunken wrecks so as to 
obstruct the passage of the inlet. This barrier was com- 
pleted on the following day, when other ships were sunk at 
intervening points, and the line connecting them was filled 
up and fortified by a strong row of piles. An outpost also 
was occupied within the Lazune, on the little island Lova: 

To throw a similar barricade across the strait of Bron 
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dolo was a far more difficult task. The town so named 
stands little short of two miles from Chiozza;* and the 
canal which connects them, not exceeding four hundred 
paces in breadth, is navigable only under the immediate 
banks, both of which were occupied by the Genoese; yet, 
in the face of their batteries, and exposed to a terrific fire, 
Frederico Cornaro penetrated this channel with four ships. 
As fourteen of the enemy bore down to overwhelm him, 
Pisani made the combat equal by advancing with ten of his 
own. ‘The narrowness of the scene of action increased 
the horrors of the fight; nevertheless, in spite of their great 
disadvantages, the Venetians persisted till they established 
themselves in the desired position, and closed the port of 
Brondolo as effectually as that of Chiozza, leaving open 
only a narrow passage on the eastern shore, sufficiently 
broad to admit a single ship. The mouth of the cana! 
leading northward to Venice was similarly dammed; and 
unless the Genoese could force some one of these passages, 
they were now deprived of all possibility of escape. 

The doge remained at the strait of Chiozza, while Pisani 
chose for himself the more dangerous station off Brondolo. 
Much had been done there, but to render these labours 
permanently effectual, much more was still required. If 
the Genoese could once master the sunken vessels, they 
might disengage themselves, and resume their superiority , 
a change of wind also might duive the blockaders from their 
anchorage ; and even while they maintained it they had ta 
endure the destructive cross-fire of batteries from either 
shore. The toil was incessant, the loss severe, the service 
most harassing. Two galleys, relieved at intervals, were 
always stationed, at imminent risk, in the very jaws of the 
channel; and upon these was directed the chief fury of the 
enemy. A fort was built at Fossone, a spot on the south 
east of Brondolo, and nearly opposite a convent which 
formed a strong post of the Genoese; but the engineer 
employed upon its construction worked within half gunshot 
of the enemy, and suffered proportionately ; for frequently 
in the course of a single day, five hundred cannon-shots 
were interchanged between the opposite batteries. Conta: 
rini, in order to raise the spirits of his followers, had sworn 
upon his sword never to return to Venice till the hostile 
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fleet had surrendered; but this solemn profession little 
appeased the hourly-increasing murmurs which ran through 
his armament. The troops exclaimed against the rigour 
of the season, and the unparalleled hardships of the service ; 
till, im spite of the doge’s vow, Pisani was compelled to 
promise that, if the fleet of Zeno, so long and so anxiously 
expected, did net join him in two days, he would dis- 
continue his enterprise. 

Never did a greater stake depend upon the hazard of 
eight-and-forty hours. It was not only the abandonment 
of the blockade of Chiozza, and the loss of the toil which 
they had hitherto expended, that the Venetians had to fear 
from a retreat. For whither was that retreat to have been 
directed? Venice, already suffering under scarcity, could 
ill readmit a large addition to her distressed ‘population ; 
nor, if she did admit, could she afford it protection. The 
Genoese, flushed by success and superior in force, would 
recover all their former advantages, and, warned by expe- 
rience, would know better how to profit by them. The 
glory, nay, perhaps the very existence, of St. Mark must 
pass away for ever! 

With these fearful chances dependent on its course arose 
the first day of the new year. Pisani, like Columbus, , | 
had gaged his all against time, and no less fortunate 1380 
than that illustrious navigator, he redeemed his ; 
stake. Every eye was bent upon the sea, when a distant 
sail studded the horizon; another and another succeeded, 
till fourteen vessels were descried. But to what nation did 
they belong? To which of the contending parties were 
they messengers of safety? Napoleon did not inquire more 
anxiously whether it was the cannon of Grouchy or of 
Blucher which pealed in the distance, on the evening of 
that great day which despoiled him of his crown, than the 
Venetians sought to ascertain whether the approaching 
squadron was that of friend or foe. As it came nearer a 
well-known signal was exhibited, and a shout cf transport 
announced the approach of Carlo Zeno. 

The first hours after his arrival were passed on board the 
galley of the doge, in narrating the adventures of his late 

_ voyages, which were of a similar romantic cast to all his 
former history. ‘Towards the close of 1378, he had been 
despatched with five galleys by Pisani on a separate service 
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to observe the coasts of Sicily, and there he intercepted 
numerous convoys laden with grain for Genoa. Having 
been joinéd by another squadton of four vessels, from 
Crete, which had been equally successful in the Archi- 
pelago, and had amassed booty valued at forty-five thousand 
pieces of gold, he felt himself sufficiently strong to approach 
the enemy’s coast; and at the very moment of the Ligu- 
rian triumph at Pola, Carlo Zeno was laying waste the 
entire Riviera di Levante, from the Gulf of Spezzia to Genoa 
itself. Scatterimg terror through the Mediterranean, he 
next made sail for Greece, and there gained new distinction 
on the scene of his early fame, by successfully renew- 
ing his attempts for the restoration of Calojohannes 
to the throne usurped by his son. While in the East, his 
squadron obtained great increase of strength by the junction 
of occasional stragglers; and after passing the summer in 
the Levantine seas, giving aid to the King of Cyprus, and 
grievously harassing the Genoese commerce, he found him- 
self at the head of eightéen galleys at Berytus when 
information was conveyed to him of the fall of Chiozza, and 
the consequent great peril of his country. Even if the 
orders for his return had not been most peremptory, his own 
wishes would have prompted him to hasten to her relief. 
Taking with him, therefore, a convoy from Syria, he lost 
no time in pressing homewards; and on his course, off 
Rhodes, he encountered the largest and best-built ship of 
his time, the Genoese Pichiona. She is described to have 
been a three-decket, almost cannon-proof, bearing, exclu- 
sively of mariners and passengers, three hundred armed 
men, and towering as a castle above the waters.* The 
pursuit was long and arduous, and when overtaken, het 
great superiority of size enabled her to oppose the combined 
attack of poe galleys, during a whole day and the succeed= 
ing night. Many of Zeno’s men were slightly hurt, but 
only one, a rower, was killed. He himself was twice 
wounded ; once in the foot, a second time by an arrow in 
the left eye. But his ardour was irresistible. The huge 
vessel took fire during the action, and when this was extin- | 
guished, she was at length carried by boarding. The caps | 
tured treasure was of almost inestimable value; and from 
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* Era di tre coperte, tutta incorata di fuori via, e pareva a vedere unr 
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the ship’s papers, her precious lading was valued at five 
hundred thousand pieces of gold. To each of some Floren- 
tine merchants whom he found on board, he presented a 
hundred ducats for their expenses on landing at Rhodes, 
and dismissed them after much courteous and honourable 
treatment. Then taking out the cargo and distributing it 
through his own ships, he sank the Genoese, which had 
been too much injured during the action to be conveyed to 
Italy. Arrived in the Adriatic, he placed his convoy in 
safety at Parenzo, and passing on to Venice, received 
orders to join the doge. After weathering a storm which 
destroyed one of his squadron, he brought to Chiozza a 
force which terminated all doubt respecting the issue of the 
contest. Even if the Genoese could disengage themselves 
from blockade, they would now be encountered, on the open 
seas by superior numbers; for the Venetians counted in 
all no jess than fifty-two galleys. |The supplies poured in 
were abundant, confidence had revived, and the very name 
and presence of Carlo Zeno was as a tower of strength to 
his countrymen. 

The post which Zeno selected was that demanding 
greatest activity: and though not yet recovered from his 
wounds, he anchored off Brondolo on the evening of his 
arrival. For the two succeeding days a heavy gale forced 
the blockading squadron from its station, and the Genoese 
advanced to attack their works; yet by extreme exertion 
Zeno, who at one time had been driven, by stress of wea- 
ther, to the mouth of the port of Chiozza, returned with 
three galleys to his original moorings, and forced the enemy 
once more to retire. This success was not obtained with- 
out considerable loss. One of his vessels was compelled 
to surrender; and on the evening of the thirteenth day, 
the galley which himself commanded, unable to resist the 
violence of the gale and the strength of the current, drifted 
under the Genoese forts. The cries of the mariners strug- 
gling with the tempest betrayed them to the sentinels, not- 
withstanding the darkness; and a heavy fire of cannon, 
and of all other missiles belonging to earlier warfare, was 
pointed in the supposed direction of the grounded vessel. 
Its situation was most desperate ; but Zeno silenced every 

roposal of surrender. At length, an expert swimmer, 
taking a rope in his hand, threw himself into the wintry 
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sea, in despite of the storm, and buffeted the waves till he 
gained the main squadron at its anchorage. Zeno, mean- 
time, lightened his vessel, by throwing overboard his guns 
and ballast: she righted, and was slowly towed out of the 
enemy’s line; ‘but at the moment in which danger seemed 
at an end, an arrow, shot at random, pierced the throat of 
the commander. Anxious only for the safety of his men, 
Zeno disregarded the wound, and continued unconcernedly 
to give his orders; but in hurrying along the deck, he 
missed his footing in the darkness, and stumbling through 
an open hatchway, fell to the bottom of the hold. The 
sailors who raised him plucked the arrow from his neck, 
and the gush of blood which instantly followed wellnigh 
suffocated him. He was lying on his back and speechless ; 
but still retaining entire self-possession, he made signs to 
the bystanders to change his position, and turn him on his 
face. This presence of mind saved him; for the blood, 
now obtaining a free vent, ceased to discharge itself inter- 
nally. His wound, nevertheless, on first examination, was 
pronounced mortal; and instant removal to land was 
advised, as affording the sole, faint, desperate hope of reco- 
very. Zeno, with unshaken firmness, refused to quit his 
vessel. If he were to die, it should be, he said, on his post : 
Providence would dispose of his life; but he himself must 
be the guardian of his honour. The vigour of his consti- - 
tution prevailed; and in a few weeks he was restored to 
the service of his country, although the surgeons, anxious,’ 
perhaps, for the reputation of their prognostics, continued 
to affirm that the deviation of a single hair’s breadth from 
the actual position of the wound must have rendered it fatal. 

Pisani, meantime, during the absence of his distinguished 
colleague, continued to press the blockade with undiminished 
vigour; and his batteries at Fossone were mounted with 
artillery of the most stupendous caliber. In the infancy of 
the art of gunnery, the size of the ball to be launched was 
the chief object to which engineers addressed themselves; 
and the uncertainty of aim, the infrequency of discharge, 
and the disproportionate expenditure of gunpowder were 
disregarded, provided the mass hurled against the enemy 
was of sufficiently gigantic dimensions. Of two mortars 
employed by Pisani, one is said to have carried a marble 
bullet weighing one hundred and forty pounds,—the other, 
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yne of a hundred and ninety-five. They were loaded and 
fired but once in each day ; and if they struck their mark 
(a rare occurrence), the effect produced was, as may be 
imagined, most destructive. Pietro Doria, happily perhaps 
for his fame, perished by one of these random shots. He 
was inspecting his works at Brondolo, when the ,, 4 
eampanile of the town and a long line of rampart a0 Fe, 
adjoining it were shattered by an enormous cannon-ball, 
and the ruins overwhelmed both the Genoese commander 
and his nephew. 

Doria was succeeded by Napoleone Grimaldi, who, find- 
ing that all chance of escape by the natural channels was 
desperate, still thought to elude the vigilance of his enemy 
by a bold expedient. While the Venetians watched the 
mouths of the two ports, he hoped, by cutting a canal 
across the island of Brondolo, between both the straits, to 
penetrate the aggere ; perhaps, under cover of darkness, to 
pass unobserved round the blockading squadron, and once 
again to threaten Venice, wholly defenceless in the absence 
of her fleet. Carrara had been able to reinforce him; and 
his garrison, notwithstanding its repeated losses, still 
amounted to thirteen thousand men, partly occupying the. 
town, partly encamped on the island connected with it by 
a bridge. The projected work was commenced at the back 
of the convent of Brondolo; but it was not long before the 
Venetians. perceived its object, and resolved to frustrate it 
by measures equally daring. Their little army consisted 
of eight thousand men; and they had negotiated with Sir 
John Hawkwood,* the well-known English condottiere, 
whose term of service with the Milanese, by whom he had 


* Sir John Hawkwood was one of Edward III.’s most distinguished 
generals, who, at the close of the successful invasion of France by that 
rince, organized a free company of English, known in contemporary 
listory, either as Les Tard-Venus, or Alba Comitiva. A most inter- 
esting account of this band may be found in Villani. Hawkwood’s name 
has undergone many amusing transformations. By Froissart he is some- 
times called Haconde, at others, Hacton. ‘The Italians, from a false 
report that his father was a tailor, called him Giovanni Auguto, Johan- 
nes Acutus (John Sharp), or Giovanni della Guglea (John of the Needle), 
and Villani effects a much more portentous change. “Vanni Aguto,” 
he says, “is called in English, Kauchowvole, 1. e. Falcone di Bosco, 
because his mother, being in the pains of child-birth, and finding her 
jabour attended with difficulty, cansed herself to be carried into an 
adjoining grove, and there brought him forth,”—an expedient not very 
closely adapted either to the habits or the climate of England, 
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been first engaged, had now expired, for the assistance of 
his bands, so that a powerful reinforcement under his 
orders was daily expected. Buta more lucrative employ- 
ment, or the intrigues of Carrara, diverted the wandering 
knight from his engagement; and when he failed at the 
stipulated rendezvous, the signory, yielding to the imme- 
diate urgency of their situation, laid aside for the moment 
cheir petty jealousy of native talent, and contrary to their 
received state maxims, resolved to intrust their land forces to 
the guidance of Carlo Zeno, whose singular versatility of pow- 
ers qualified him, notwithstanding his great naval fame, in a 
still higher degree for military operations. His wounds being 
now healed, he hastened to fulfil his new duties with alac- 
rity, and the first act of his command exhibited a splendid 
instance of disinterestedness. The sordid mercenaries of 
whom his troops chiefly consisted, grasping, avaricious, 
discontented, and little under subordination, profited by the 
importance of the crisis, and refused to undertake the fresh 
service for which they were designed without the distribu- 
tion of a largess. The military chest, exhausted by long 
and repeated demands, could furnish no more than five 
hundred ducats; but Zeno doubled that sum from his pri- 
vate resources, and for a season secured obedience. 

In order effectually to counteract the meditated design of 
the Genoese, it was necessary that they should be driven 
from the Isle of Brondolo, and shut up within their walls 
in Chiozza. A combined attack by sea and land was 
accordingly arranged, and the town and convent of Bron- 
dolo were to be assaulted at once from opposite quarters, 
by the disembarkation of Pisani’s mariners, as soon as he 
perceived Zeno to be engaged. On the 19th of February, 
before daybreak, Zeno crossed from Pelestrina and the 
fort of Lova, with 6000 men, and proceeded, in the first 
instance, to dislodge the troops in Little Chiozza, whom he 
was unwilling to leave on his rear while he should be 
employed at Brondolo. The post against which he first 
directed himself was of considerable strength, though no 
more than a bell-tower occupied by nineteen men: yet this 
little handful defended it so courageously, that four alone 
remained alive after a protracted conflict which lasted during 
five hours. 

The Genoese, either supposing that the chief attack was 
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intended against Little Chiozza, or that the maintenance of 
that post was of paramount importance, hastily summoned 
the garrison of Brondolo to its defence; and in the mean 
time prepared for a sortie with the entire force within the 
walls of Chiozza itself. About 1500 men from Brondolo 
fell, somewhat by surprise, upon the Venetian rear; but 
Zeno, changing his front with inconceivable rapidity, di- 
rected his English* bands to charge and overthrow them ; 
while, by a still more dexterous movement, he placed his 
main body between the routed column and Brondolo, from 
which it had advanced. One retreat alone was open, by 
the bridge of Chiozza ; and thither the fugitives directed 
their terrified steps, at the moment in which 8000 men were 
pouring across it to deploy upon the field of battle. The 
collision of these opposite torrents was destructive to both, 
as wave broke fiercely upon wave in contrary directions. 
The panic of the discomfited body speedily communicated 
itself to that which was advancing: the leading ranks 
wavered ; those which followed pressed upon them from 
behind; their defeated comrades bore down yet more heavily 
in front, and the dense mass was agitated to and fro, with- 
out the power of effective advance or retreat. Ere long the 
confusion, increased by the narrowness of the passage which 
they were traversing, became utterly inextricable. Hun-. 
dreds were trampled under foot; and to bring the calamity 
to its height, the bridge gave way beneath the unusual 
pressure, precipitating, together with its shattered arches, 
many of the combatants into the channel below, and wholly 
intercepting the flight of such as remained beyond the 
chasm. Few in either of these fearful cases escaped 
death. The heavy armour of such as had fallen into the 
canal of Sta. Caterina whelmed them beneath the flood; 


* An English captain, Checco, (Cheke 2) is mentioned by Sanuto (708) 
as serving under Zeno. That hero’s biographer, the Bishop of Belluno, 
Jatinizes the name as if it were William Cook. Zeno is made to address 
him in a long speech on the field of battle, just before this decisive 
charge ;—Accitoque ad se Anglico ductore Guilielmo, quem cognomento 
Coquum nuncupabant sui, quod inter primos ejus virtutem probitatem- 
que expertus norat, &c. (240.) Again, in narrating the conspiracy of 
Roberto di Recanati, the same English kuight is mentioned with great 
distinction. Guilielmus Brittannid, quam ‘Angliam dicimus, trahens 
originem. Is perstrenue virtutis, celsique animi wir, et probate fidet. 
(260.) In the engagement described above, it is said, Primi Angli hore 
rendis sublatis vocibus, cursim in hostes irrumpunt. (2A2.) 
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and the sword was little likely to spare those who still 
clung to land. 

The carnage was horrible: more than three thousand 
men fell upon the spot ; and of the many who threw down 
their arms, only six hundred received quarter. Chinazzo, 
by a graphic touch, acquaints us with the abundant booty 
left on the field. ‘Any one,” he says, ‘who wished to 
have a suit of armour for a ducat, might have bought as 
many as he pleased.” By this success the object of the 
Venetians was completely gained; for at nightfall the few 
troops remaining in Brondolo abandoned that post, and 
taking to their boats, fled to Chiozza; having first destroyed 
the works of the convent, scuttled the galleys which they 
were unable to carry off, and then set them on fire. Two 
of these were rescued from the flames by Pisani, and ten 
were destroyed. But the terror of defeat ended not here ; 
Chiozza itself, the last hope of Genoa in the Lagune, was 
deserted by more than half its garrison. Before dawn, 
every channel by which terra firma could be gained was 
choked with fugitives, who for the greater part were na- 
tives of Padua; and such was their anxiety for escape that 
many, unable to procure boats and endeavouring to wade 
across the marshes, were found in the morning stiffened 
with cold and frozen to death in the attempt. Ten more 
galleys, which lay off the mills of Chiozza, were occupied 
by Pisani without a blow ; for their crews as he approached 
were panic-stricken, and leaping into the sea swam to the 
neighbouring walls. 

Splendid as was this success, its fruits were nearly 
wrested from the gallant chief through whose skill and valour 
it had been won, by the evil passions of some among his 
comrades. Fresh symptoms of insubordination manifested 
themselves in his camp. The condottieri loudly clamoured 
for double pay; and on the day succeeding their victory, 
they threatened to withdraw altogether, unless their de- 
mand was granted. Once again Zeno had recourse to his 
personal means, and he employed them in buying over the 
chief officers to silence the importunity of their men. Nor 
was this his only difficulty: the jealous spirit of Justiniani, 
the former admiral, had ill brooked the superior command 
given to Pisani upon his release from prison ; but when his 
own share of power was still further diminished by the 
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appointment of Carlo Zeno, he lost all self-control, and openly 
refused obedience to his orders, till, as a check upon these 
growing divisions, it became necessary to detach him on a 
remote service. 

A third trial remained for Zeno. To his great energy 
in the field he united a quality not always found in com- 
pany with valour—consummate prudence. He plainly saw 
that further risk of open battle was needless ; and that if 
he could shut out supplies from Chiozza it must eventually 
fall. For this purpose he contented himself with distributing 
his troops in posts removed beyond the fire of the ramparts, 
and framing lines of countervallation to protect himself from 
surprise. ‘These measures, however well adapted to his 
great object, were viewed with an evil eye by a large por- 
tion of the senators who accompanied the doge on this 
expedition ; for, unused to the privations necessarily attend- 
ant upon a naval campaign, and worn by the tedium and 
the fatigues which they had already endured during two 
months’ confinement on shipboard, they hailed the late vic- 
tory with delight, as affording them hopes of speedy restora- 
tion to the capital and its luxurious repose. A few assaults, 
as they imagined, would complete the reduction of Chiozza, 
and terminate their share in a drama ill adapted to their 
habits. What then was their chagrin and impatience, 
when they observed the adoption of a system which threat- 
ened an indefinite delay, and protracted to an uncertain 
season their freedom from the shackles in which the rash 
vow of Contarini had involved them! 

Electing themselves into judges of military tactics, they 
protested against the hazard and fluctuations of a blockade. 
A thousand accidents, they said, might relieve Chiozza, if 
time were granted for recovery from the terror of recent 
defeat. Not to follow up success was to fall into the very 
error through which Doria had brought upon himself his 
reverses. ‘To lengthen the campaign was to entangle the 
republic in expenses which, in her present exhaustion, she 
could ill support; and to linger till the ardour of troops, 
flashed by victory became extinguished, was to trifle with, 
and to run counter to fortune. Happily for his country, 
the courage which animated Zeno was not less of a moral 
than of a physical character. Knowing that the course 
which he was pursuing was the best calculated to ensure 
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success, he persisted in it, unmoved by these idle remon- 
strances and reproaches ; and he shook aside, with deserved 
contempt, the foul and false insinuation to which every act 
of his life afforded a reply, that other qualities were needed 
in a general besides circumspection. 

In pursuance of his design, he strictly forbade any of 
those personal rencounters which, during the inaction of a 
blockade, were often permitted by the license of war in the 
middle ages ; when frequently a champion would issue from 
the lines, and in the hope of distinction, perhaps of booty, 
would challenge one of the beleaguered garrison to single 
combat. Many valuable soldiers were killed or disabled in 
these unproductive contests ; and a force which it was im- 
portant to preserve entire was thus wasted in detail. Zeno 
determined to repress this irregular warfare ; and throwing 
up a redoubt at a spot not far beyond his intrenchments, 
and at the distance of a bowshot from Chiozza, he pro- 
claimed that the loss of a foot should be the punishment 
inflicted on any one who transgressed this limit without 
permission ; and as this severe penalty was rigidly exacted, 
but a few examples were sufficient to procure obedience. 

It was not long before the effect of the blockade was 
perceived ; for the garrison, straitened for provisions, and 
already reduced to the most loathsome food,* adopted the 
cruel but necessary expedient of excluding from their walls 
every inhabitant incapable of bearing arms; and the inter- 
mediate space between the city and the camp was filled with 
a helpless throng of aged persons, children, and women.t 
To the honour of Venetian humanity, it was remembered 
that these were fellow-countrymen ; and although bread at 
the moment was selling at four times its usual price in 
Venice, no hesitation was felt as to the reception of these 
unhappy and deserted heings ; and they were shipped and 
transported to the capital. 

Many weeks, however, passed away, and notwithstand- 
ing their privations, the garrison still continued to hold out. 
It was known that a fleet, under Maruffo, a Genoese admiral 


és Mangiando ratti, granci et ogni alira cosa immonda.—Chinazzo, 
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t Chinazzo says, le donne e 7 putti, and that the soldiers would wil- 
lingly have followed, if the Genoese government had not threatened ta 
hang every individual who quitted the town. (762.) 
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6 distinction, which had encountered Justiniani and sig- 
nally defeated him at Manfredonia, was now on its way to 
the relief of Chiozza; and in the course of April, in spite 
of the vigilance of the besiegers, Gasparo Spinola, an officer 
of great skill and courage, who had been despatched from 
Genoa to assume the command, succeeded in throwing in 
a large supply from Padua, by the channels of the Brenta. 
At length, on the 6th of June, the squadron so much wished 
for and so long expected by the besieged, hove in sight ; but 
it was to afford only a brief and delusive hope. The same 
barriers which the Venetians had framed in the ‘ports of 
Brondolo and Chiozza to shut in Doria now contributed 
as effectually to shut out Maruffo. Each entrance was suc- 
cessively reconnoitered by him, and abandoned as inacces- 
sible ; while the wretched garrison, which still continued to 
sherish hopes of relief, watched his approach from the ram- 
parts with eager eyes, and burst into passionate lamenta- 
tions on his retreat. The Venetian fleet remained at anchor 
in perfect safety within the Lagune ; and protected by dams 
and batteries in the straits, which it was not possible for the 
enemy to force, declined the battle to which it was chal- 
lenged, in spite of every provocation. The Genoese in 
vain taunted the “‘ Venetian hogs” (Veneziani porci) with 
cowardice ; they continued immoveable. ‘This term of re- 
proach appears to have been unsparingly employed ; for we 
read, that, on another occasion, when Pisani made a move- 
ment which was falsely interpreted into preparation for 
retreat, the sentinels on the walls of Chiozza shouted, 
«the hogs are running away” (i porci scapano).* Once only 
was a chance of action afforded, when the Genoese admiral 
took up his position off Fossone, in order to intercept the 
communications with Ferrara. A convoy was expected from 
that city, and Pisani, to ensure its passage, bore out of the 
port with twenty-five sail, apparently prepared for combat. 
Having stood off to the open sea, he allured Maruffo into 
pursuit; and after sufficient time had been afforded for the 
reception of the convoy, he baffled his enemy by skilful 
maneuvring, and returned again to his anchorage un- 
molested. 

Before the arrival of Maruffo’s fleet a proposition had 
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already been offered for surrender, and, on condition of nut 
being detained prisoners, the Genoese tendered the evacua- 
tion of Chiozza. The reply was astern negative ; and even 
when the near approach of succour was known, Contarini 
ave evident proof of the light regard which he attached to 
the presence of his new enemy, by issuing a proclamation, 
requiring each individual in the garrison who hoped for safety 
to quit Chiozza, and present himself on a fixed day at the 
gates of the public prison in Venice. ‘This insult was re- 
ceived indignantly ; and in lieu of submitting to disgrace 
so intolerable the garrison resolved on one last, desperate 
attempt to penetrate the Venetian lines, and cut their way 
to the squadron of Maruffo. All their regular eraft had 
been destroyed during the blockade; but having found 
means of communicating their design to the admiral, they 
hastily constructed a rude flotilla of boats and rafts from the 
timber of houses demolished for the sake of that material, 
and from various articles of wooden furniture.* One hun- 
Jenene dred of these frail and shapeless floats, each pro- 
* vided with ten oars, received the whole garrison ; 
and at the moment of their embarkation, Maruffo appeared 
off the barricades, and commenced a brisk attack upon them. 
All chance of suecess depended upon surprise; but the 
signals between the city and the fleet had not passed unno- 
ticed; Pisani easily defended the barriers with a compara- 
tively small force ; and directing his chief efforts against 
the barks which were crossing the Lagune, he ran down 
more than half of them, and compelled the remainder te 
flight. The loss of the enemy was severe ; for to increase 
their confusion, the troops of Zeno charged into the shal= 
lows and put to the sword the half-drowned wretches who 
still clung to their rafts, although shattered, sinking, and 
dispersed. 

Famine in its utmost horrors now pressed upon the 
devoted garrison, and Spinola abandoning all hope retired 
to terra firma, and left the ungrateful task of capitulation 
to his lieutenant. The disaffected temper which had, more 
than once, been exhibited by the mercenaries in the pay of 
Venice was known or suspected by the besieged; and 
thinking to profit by the avarice and insubordination of the 
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condoitieri, they addressed their proposals, in the first in- 
stance, to them, not either to Zeno orto Contarini. Before 
their deputies approached the camp, all the prisoners taken 
during the siege were freely released and dismissed, partly 
in hope of conciliation, partly from inability to feed them ; 
and well knowing that no offer was likely to receive admis- 
sion by the rapacious marauders to whom they now directed 
themselves, if it implied the slightest diminution of booty, 
the garrison tendered their arms, stores, and treasure, with 
the possession of the town, to the free companies, provided 
they would guaranty their personal freedom, and protection 
from the Venetians. The insidious proposal was eagerly 
received; and but for the prompt and dexterous exertions 
of Zeno, the fruits of her long toil might have been lost to 
Venice at the very moment of their fullripeness. He repre- 
sented to his troops that no gain could result to them by 
the grant of such terms; and that to accede to stipulations 
made by those who were without power to resist, was gra~ 
tuitously to surrender a prize already within their grasp. 
It was his intention, he said, to abandon the town to them 
for plunder : all the mercenaries within it should fall to their 
share as prisoners; and the doge required nothing more 
than the bare walls of Chiozza, and such Genoese, Paduans, 
Dalmatians, and Greeks, as, being trained to the marine, 
might be employed at the oar. 

These arguments prevailed with the majority, and one 
only of the leaders refused assent, Roberto di Recanati, who 
appears to have been an officer of distinction, commanding 
one hundred lances and four hundred infantry. Engaged 
in secret communication with the enemy, and bribed by 
them with a promise of forty thousand ducats to excite 
cabals in the camp, he spread at one time a report that it 
was Zeno’s intention not to deliver up Chiozza to be pil- 
laged ; at another, he revived a cry for double pay ; and in 
the end, he did not hesitate to propose that his men should 
desert the banners under which they were now engaged, 
and embrace the cause of Genoa. Some few were base and 
rash enough to listen to the suggestion : when Zeno, learn- 
ing the agitation which prevailed, threw himself, sword in 
hand, among the mutineers; and now by promises, now by 
threats, succeeded in calming the tumult. Order, however, 
was not restored, until he had solemnly pledged himself to 
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grant a month’s additional pay as a gratuity, and to abandon 
Chiozza to their rapine for a period of three days. Reca- 
nati, thus far disappointed in his perfidious designs, sought 
their achievement by a yet blacker crime, and undertook the 
assassination of Zeno and his chief officers. The proofs 
were manifest ; and Zeno, having submitted them, on the 
following night, to.a council of war, but a few hours before 
the treachery was to have been executed, appealed to the 
honour of his captains. With one voice they indignantly 
disclaimed all participation in, all knowledge of the foul 
conspiracy ; and eagerly demanded the instant punishment 
of the traitor. Recanati was seized; but his followers, 
unacquainted with his guilt and deceived by his crafty tepre- 
sentations, surrounded the general’s tent, and fiercely clam- 
oured for the release of the prisoner. When Zeno pre- 
sented himself before them, their blind fury was displayed 
in acts of the most daring violence. Closing round, with 
frightful outcries, they menaced him with immediate death; 
and a sword was raised by some unknown hand, which, but 
for the good proof of his helmet, would have descended 
fatally. The succour of his officers and of some battalions 
which still preserved better discipline, rescued him from this 
new peril ; and the mutiny was terminated by the execution 
of its chief author, who was conveyed to Venice, where he 
expiated his treason between the Red Columns. 

The garrison, frustrated in this last criminal hope, no 
longer dared to supplicate for more than their lives. They 
pleaded that the international wars had hitherto been waged 
without proceeding to the ferocity of extermination; that 
prisoners had been mutually ransomed or exchanged, and, 
latterly, had been released by themselves without conditions ; 
that im their own recent capture of Chiozza, few acts of 
violence had been perpetrated at all, and none by authority ; 
that if their defence had been obstinately protracted, it was, 
nevertheless, such as the laws of war amply justified ; such 
as, Ina generous enemy, would excite applause rather than 
condemnation. Finally, that now, vanquished, prostrate, 
and unarmed, they threw themselves upon the clemency 
of Venice, trusting to prayers and tears for that immunity 
which they had failed to gain by arms. The reply to their 
petitions was ambiguous, and couched in terms little calcu- 
lated to inspire hope. Chains, they were told, were their 
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ymmediate portion; concerning their life or death, the signory 
would decide hereafter. That which they still had to do 
must be done quickly! Even under the slight chance of 
mercy thus implied, surrender appeared preferable to the 
certainty of perishing yet more slowly and more cruelly by 
hunger, for bread had not passed their lips for many days. 
The messengers returned silently and despondingly to the 
walls; a flag was raised on the summit of a lofty tower, as 
a signal to Maruffo, who, in obedience to it, bore J 

to land ; when it was suddenly lowered, and the ad- ee 
mural, understanding the intended announcement, retired to 
Fossone. The gates were opened, the garrison surrendered 
at discretion, and the besiegers rushed in to pillage a city, 
which Venice, if she had retained the power, would have 
saved from spoliation, as a peculiar of the Dogado. Nineteen 
galleys and about four thousand three hundred prisoners 
were the sad wreck of the gallant armament which had 
oceupied Chiozza for ten months, and had defended it for 
seven. After the distribution of the spoil and the disband- 
ment of the mercenaries, the doge with his triumphant 
host re-entered Venice in the Bucentaur, on the Ist of 
July ;* leaving Chiozza under the administration of a 
podesta. 

The war lingered on for nearly a year after the close of 
this memorable siege; but during the remainder of its 
course we shall look in vain for the adventurous and ro- 
mantic character, the rapid and extraordinary fluctuations 
which have heretofore marked its events. Pisani died on 
shipboard, off the coast of Puglia, before its conclusion ; and 
his remains, having been embalmed, were conveyed to 
Venice, for interment in the church of St. Antonio. The 
announcement of his death was received with universal 
mourning ; for so beloved was this great/ captain, that each 
citizen. appeared to have lost in him a friend ; and the 
remembrance of his conciliating gentleness, his unblem- 
ished integrity, his patience under injury, and his generous 
forgetfulness of wrong, endeared him to the remembrance 
of his countrymen, not less than his matchless bravery and 


* Galeazzo Gataro (361), in opposition to every other authority, accuses 
Contarini of perjury, and states, that in violation of his solemn oath, he 
paturned to Venice on the 2]st of April. 
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his unexampled services, which had so largely contributed 
to enhance their national glory. 

The general voice proclaimed Zeno his successor; and, 
as if the mantle of Pisani was to convey his fortunes as well 
as his office to its inheritor, scarcely was the new possessor 
invested with it before upon him also fell the ingratitude 
of his country. His station was fixed off Zara. That 
city, recently and strongly fortified, and defended by a 
numerous and well-appointed garrison, forbade all hope of 
successful assault; and Maruffo, safe in its harbour and 
under its guns, obstinately refused every provocation to 
battle. Zeno’s sole resource was to watch his immoveable 
enemy, and by cruising round the port, at least to prevent 
ys his escape. Such a service, at all times vexatious, 

* was now rendered far more than usually so, by the late- 
ness of the season, the consequent boisterousness of the 
weather, and, above all, by deficiency of equipment. Zeno’s 
squadron, which had been hastily despatched on an especial 
service, was inadequately provisioned for a tedious block- 
ade; winter had commenced early, and some rude storms 
had shattered and dispersed the convoys upon which Zeno 
depended for revictualling his exhausted fleet ; bread was 
wholly wanting, and during fifteen days the mariners were 
supported on scanty rations of salted meat—a food which, 
owing to the comparative shortness of medieval voyages, 
had not yet become the staple provision of a sailor’s table. 
Their sufferings were so acute, that little surprise could 
be felt at the murmurs raised by the crews; yet it was not 
till he became doubtful of their obedience that Zeno wrote 
home, expressing the necessity ofa recall. Venice herself, 
at the moment, was enduring almost equal privation, for the 
rage of war or the deficiency of harvest had rendered 
scarcity general through the north of Italy. Unable to fur- 
nish supplies to the fleet abroad, and equally unable to sup- 
port an increased population should it return home, the 
signory did no more than order a change in the scene of 
operations. Zeno was instructed to quit the blockade of 
Zara, and to commence the siege of Marano, a town situated 
in the marshes at the embouchure of the Tagliamento, and 
furnishing a useful outpost against the territory of the Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia. Few places were more difficult of access, 
or more strongly protected by nature ; it was approached 
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from the sea by a narrow channel, two leagues in length, 
and nowhere of greater depth than would admit a vessel of 
the lightest draught ; this single inlet was moreover dry at 
low water. Zeno carefully reconnoitred the position; and, 
convinced of its impracticability, he generously determined to 
encounter the whole weight of the senate’s wrath in his 
own person, rather than to sacrifice the lives intrusted to 
him in an assault which he perceived must be hopeless ; 
and accordingly he set sail for Venice. 

The council learned his arrival with astonishment and 
indignation ; forbade his entrance within the Lagune, on 
pain of death; and deputed two of their body to command 
him to await further orders on the coast of Dalmatia. Zeno 
reminded thera of the hazards of the season, and persisted 
in his demand for admission to the harbour: yet they con- 
sumed three days in angry deliberation ; and but for the 
deep murmurs of the seamen, which found a ready echo 
from the populace of the capital, they would have persevered 
in refusal. At length Zeno obtained leave to enter; and 
scarcely had he gained his moorings, when, as if for the ex- 
press confirmation of his foresight, a tempest so wolent arose, 
that had the fleet been still excluded, not a ship would have 
escaped destruction. On landing, the admiral and his prin- 
cipal officers were introduced to the hall of the council, 
where his manly and forcible statements were answered by 
insults, by reproaches, and even by threats. Zeno listened 
for the most part in proud or temperate silence, and but once 
offered a reply. When his greeting of welcome was taunt- 
ingly answered by “You are welcome as you deserve,” —“ If 
as we deserve,” he said, “ then are we assuredly welcome.”* 
Not so one of his captains ; who, touched by the injustice 
offered to his chief, boldly defended him. ‘“Ifthere be any 
blame,” he said, “it belongs to the government, which has 
issued inconsiderate orders ; not to the wiser officer who has 
demurred obeying them.” The fury of the council at this 
honest but unseasonable sally forgot all bounds; the crimi- 
nals, as they were termed, were ordered to withdraw ; a 
vehement and tumultuous debate ensued ; and a majority 
of voices pronounced for imprisonment. Already was this 
ill-judged and inequitable vote more than suspected by the 


* “ Kos ita venire ut digni forent.” ‘Bene profecto venimus si ut 
digni sumus venimus.”--Vita C. Zev. apud Muratori, xix, 354, 
x2 
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anxious throng assembled round the palace-gates, and signs 
not to be mistaken announced the storm about to burst 
upon the devoted council ; when Zeno, desirous to calm 
the popular excitation, by showing that he was still free, re- 
entered their hall of audience, unsummoned. Addressing 
the counsellors, he expressed conviction that the presence 
of a stranger was unfitting during their deliberations, and 
that he would therefore withdraw, and return whenever 
they should send for him. The council, yet more enraged 
at this frank exercise of private judgment, which they pro- 
fessed to consider as a fresh act of disobedience, haughtily 
commanded him to remain, and showed indications of 
employing force if he refused. No longer able to control 
his just impatience, he indignantly demanded whether they 
wished that day should terminate the existence of the 
republic. ‘I look through your benches,” he exclaimed, 
“ without being able to recognise a single individual among 
you who has shed one drop of blood for his country. Turn 
to these and to myself, on the other hand: We have fought ; 
We have conquered; We have borne the heat and burden 
of war. Our fortunes, our limbs, our lives have been de- 
voted for your protection : and in return for the countless 
forms of death which we have encountered, as a recom- 
pense for our toils, wounds, and perils, we are now 
menaced with chains and dungeons. Never, never let the 
republic, saved by our activity, be dishonoured by your 
ingratitude! Debate now, and decide according to your 
pleasure !”” With these words, in spite of the violent excla- 
mations of the oligarchs, he quitted the assembly ; crossed, 
amid the applauses of the thousands who filled the piazza, to 
St. Mark’s; offered his devotions at one of the altars, and 
retired to his own house. 

The government had placed itself in a false position. 
To punish Zeno, if it regarded its own existence, was mani- 
festly impossible ; wholly to pass over his disobedience was 
to surrender its authority ; and accordingly, as a means of 
extrication from this embarrassment, fresh orders for the siege 
of Marano were issued; but instead of the galleys hitherto 
destined for the service, a flotilla of light boats was equipped 
and launched. Zeno’s opinion of the folly of the project still 
remained unchanged: nevertheless, having offered strong 
remonstrances, which proved ineffectual, he did not hesitate 
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to resume the command thus forced upon him. His boats 
entered the canal of Marano with the tide, and the troops 
were disembarked, and pressed a long and hazardous assault 
upon the town. While animating them at the foot of the 
ditch, Zeno was wounded by a stone discharged from the 
walls, and fell senseless; yet on his recovery be again 
placed himself at the head of a storming column. But the 
tide by this time had retreated and borne with it his boats ; 
the loss of the Venetians had been severe ; the patriarch 
was advancing with fresh troops, and it was not without 
great peril and difficulty that Zeno retreated through the 
marshes, and regained his flotilla. The senate had ob- 
tained his obedience, and, perhaps, it did not lament his 
defeat. 

All parties were now fatigued with a war in which all 
had been losers. On the continent, Treviso still held 
out for Venice; but it was blockaded by an over- 1381 
powering force, and sorely distressed by famine. i 
Stores, men, and treasure were equally wanting in the 
capital; and the republic, conscious of her incapacity to 
relieve or to retain her possessions in the March, wisely 
resolved to profit to the utmost by their abandonment. The 
bitter enmity which Carrara, the author of the present 
contest, had exhibited, his ambitious temper, his crafty 
policy, and the close vicinity of his hereditary dominions 
rendered him the most dangerous power under which the 
Trevisano could pass; and in ceding this territory, the 
object of so much pride during more than forty years’ sway, 
the signory felt that not only their shame but their loss also 
would be more than doubled, if these contributed to the 
agarandizement of the Lord of Padua. The Duke of Aus- 
tria was a prince of far greater power; and though to 
invite him as a neighbour to their very borders was a step 
not unattended with danger, yet it was a danger in every, 
way far inferior to that which they anticipated from Car- 
rara. The Austrian hereditary states were remote; and 


it was possible that Leopold, while he averted the progress 


of their most inveterate foe, might never be able firmly to 
To him, therefore, in the 


establish his own sway in Italy. 
first instance, the cession of the Trevisano was offered ; 
and when, having eagerly accepted the proposal, he 

marched ten thousand men to take possession 0 Bay 
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his new territory, the Venetians despatched an embassy of 
congratulation on his acquirement of a dominion virtually 
wrested from themselves. We shall perceive that the wiles 
of Carrara rendered this sovereignty but nominal, and even 
in name but short-lived. The presence of an Austrian 
force to dispute a territory which had almost become his 
own by right of conquest could not but alarm him; and 
the secession of the King of Hungary from any active 
share in the league which he had formed contributed to 
awaken an anxious desire for peace. At this juncture, 
Amadeus VI., Count of Savoy, jointly with the republic of 
Florence, proposed a mediation between the contending 
parties, and a congress was assembled at Turin. The 
treaty was finally concluded on the 8th of August, on 
the following basis: That each republic should retain its 
conquests, excepting those within the Gulf of Venice, 
which Genoa should restore: that each should renounce 
its commerce at the mouth of the Don: that Tenedos should 
be evacuated by the Venetians, and surrendered to the 
occupation of the Duke of Savoy, who at the close of two 
years should demolish its fortifications, before its ultimate 
allotment was decided; each republic agreeing to place one 
hundred thousand crowns in-the hands of Florence, as a 
security for the fulfilment of this condition: that Carrara 
should restore to Venice Cavanzero and Moranzeno, and 
raze all his newly constructed forts on the frontiers of the 
Dogado: that he should receive in return the Castle of Cu- 
rano, and be released from all demands of arrears conceived 
to be owing before the war. The boundary line between 
the Venetian and Paduan territories was to be regulated by 
arbitrators appointed by the two mediating powers. 

There remains only the pleasing task of recording the 
honourable discharge of the promises which the Venetian 
government had held out as encouragements to patriotism 
during this memorable contest. Thirty families were en- 
nobled; and the list which is preserved to us of the names 
and conditions of the persons elevated proves beyond 
doubt the integrity of the electors. At the head is placed 
Giacopo de’ Cavalli, the Veronese, who had commanded 
the army of the republic ; and among the others were found 
the grand chancellor of Venice, two noble Candiotes, a 
banker, five ordinary tradesmen, six who bore the simple 
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style of citizens, one calléd a merchant, five to whose names 
no title is appended, and eight artisans. No more illus- 
trious source of nobility can be imagined; and it is to be 
wished that all the families thus founded had continued to 
exist while the republic itself endured. But the Abbé 
Laugier, who was well acquainted with the society and the 
internal constitution of Venice, and who wrote not quite 
four centuries after the occurrence of the events which we 
have been relating, tells us, that at that moment scarcely 
seven, or at the utmost eight representatives survived of 
the nobles of the Genoese war,—I Nositit DELLA GuERRA 


pI Genoa. 
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Tue close of the great struggle which we have been 
relating left each of the combatants almost equally ex- 
hausted; both had suffered deeply under defeat; neither 
had been a permanent gainer by victory. The short occu- 
pation of Chiozza had cost the Genoese a fleet and an 
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army. The purchase of peace by the Venetians, even after 
their final success, was not attained at a Jess price than the 
cession of Tenedos, and of the sole province which they 
possessed on terra firma. Nevertheless, from the moment 
of the treaty of Turin, we shall perceive Genoa, though 
her power was apparently increased by it, rapidly verging 
o decline ; while Venice retrieved her losses, extended her 
commerce, and maintained her independent sovereignty 
unshaken. 

Contarini, worn by age and the toils of a laborious cam- 
paign, survived but a few months after the signature of 
peace; and when Carlo Zeno was proposed as his succes- 
sor, the full spirit of Venetian policy manifested itself in 
his rejection. It was not on account of his virtues, his 
talents, or his glory that the republic wished to select her 
prince. On the contrary, those qualities formed so many 
barriers against the elevation of their possessor; and if 
Zeno had been less brave, less noble-minded, and less gene- 
rous, he might, perhaps, have attained the unenviable dis- 
tinction of the ducal bonnet. The choice of the electors 
wp) R28 directed to Michaele Morosini, a noble of illus- 
1389 trious birth, derived from a stock which, coeval with 

* the republic itself, had produced the conqueror of 
Tyre, given a queen to Hungary, and more than one doge 
to Venice. The brilliancy of this descent was tarnished in 
the present chief representative of the family by the most 
base and grovelling avarice: for at that moment in the 
recent war at which all other Venetians were devoting their 
whole fortunes to the service of the state, Morosini sought 
in the distresses of his country an opening for his own 
private enrichment; and employed his ducats, not in the 
assistance of the national wants, but in speculating upon 
houses which were brought to market at a price far beneath 
their real value, and which, upon the return of peace, 
ensured the purchaser a fourfold profit. ‘What matters 
the fall of Venice to me, so as I fall not together with her!” 
was his selfish and sordid reply to some one who expressed 
surprise at the transaction. His reign was but of short 
duration. The plague swept twenty thousand souls from 
the Lagune, and among them perished Morosini, after he! 
had enjoyed the dogeship not more than four months. 

Before the election. of Antonio Veniero, Carrara had sue 
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teeded in his views upon the Trevisano, after employing 
every artifice which the subtlety of an experienced diplo- 
matist could suggest to delay its occupation by the troops 
of Leopold. Whenever they presented themselves before 
any town of the province, they were amused by promises 
and protestations ; countless difficulties on points of form 
were raised as to immediate surrender; gold was lavished 
on the Austrian commanders; the Paduan garrisons were 
strengthened ; and in order to gain yet further time, nego- 
tiations were sedulously opened with the duke. Leopold 
was ill prepared to win by arms possession of the territory 
which had been peaceably ceded to him ; for other cares; 
nearer home, distracted his attention and his forces. His 
treasury was exhausted ; and he gladly, therefore, listened 
to the offer of 80,000 ducats made by Carrara; for a province 
far ftom his hereditary states, and in which he felt little 
hope of permanently establishing himself. 

Venice was deeply mortified at this failuré of a project 
which had been considered a master-stroke of policy, and 
another neighbouring power was no less displeased with 
this extension of the dominions of Carrara. Antonio della 
Scala, a bastard of the noble house whose name he bore, 
had won his way to the throne of Verona by the assassina- 
tion of his brother; and he now viewed with a suspicious 
eye the increasing ascendency of Padua. The murder of 
his brother was not the only crime charged against him ; 
for in order to exterminate a family which by its preten- 
sions might endanger his throne, he had put to a death of 
horrible torture the mistress and children of his first vietim, 
falsely imputing to them the unnatural deed of blood which 
himself had committed. Carrara openly testified his abhor- 

rence of this complicated wickedness ; and personal resent- 
ment on that account, no less than ambition, stimulated 
Della Scala, to project the overthrow of the Lord of Padua. 
The promise of a tempting subsidy secured his alliance 
with Venice ; and he concluded a secret treaty, by which, 
in consideration of the receipt of 25,000 florins per month, 
he agreed to employ his whole forces in the proposed war, 
to strip Carrara of his dominions, and to permit the reoccu- 
pation of the Trevisano by the Venetians. 

The arms of Della Scala were unsuccessful, and he was 
twice signally defeated, with grievous loss, at Brentella and 
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at Castegnaro.* Venice, during these transactions, had 
supported him, not by troops but by subsidies. Yet, although 
she forbore from appearing openly in the field, the mystery 
of her alliance was soon penetrated by Carrara, who gained 
by his bribes the assistance of an avvogadore and of a mem- 
ber of the XL., and thus obtained full revelation of the 
secrets of the great council. The discovery of this intrigue 
justly consigned the traitors to the executioner; and at the 
same time compelled the Lord of Padua to strengthen him- 
self against the expected vengeance of the republic. For 
this purpose he looked around among the neighbouring 
princes for an ally sufficiently powerful to ensure his safety ; 
and from the superior advantages which one, more espe- 
cially, appeared to offer, it was not probable that his choice 
would long remain undecided. 

The new actor who now appeared upon the political 
theatre not a little increased the intricacy of its drama 3 
and though during the first scenes he espoused the interests 
of Carrara, in the catastrophe he contributed mainly to the 
events which prepared his fall. ‘Towards the close of the 
preceding century, the family of Visconti had established 
itself in the sovereignty of Milan, which it had since main- 
tained, at first, owing to the great qualities of those by whom 
it was swayed, and latterly, by their dissimulation and fear- 
lessness of crime. Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, by a mar- 
riage with a daughter of France, claimed the title of Comte 
de Vertu, a small fief in Champagne ; and on the death of 
his father in 1378, he succeeded to the government of a 
moiety of Lombardy, and fixed his court at Pavia. His 
uncle, Bernabo, with whom he shared the sceptre, resided 
at Milan, and from an anxiety to increase the portions of 
his children by the heritage of his nephew, he organized a 
series of conspiracies against his person and power, which 
Galeazzo by his wariness quietly frustrated, without be- 
traying that he had discovered them. By an affectation of 
devotion, Galeazzo succeeded in concealing from his uncle 
both his resentment and his intentions of revenge: he ap- 
peared in public attended by ecclesiastics; a rosary was 


* Galeazzo Gataro, apud Muratori, xvii. 579. In the frequent use of 
Gataro made in the remainder of this chapter a translation by Mr. David 
Syme (Edinburgh, 1830) has been much employed. Our references are 
to the original. 
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never absent from his hands; his days were employed in 
pilgrimages, his nights in penance. ‘The suspicions of 
Bernabo, if indeed he ever entertained any, were lulled to 
rest by this semblance of superstitious weakness ; and he 
heard, without apprehension, that his nephew was approach- 
ing Milan, on a visit to a chapel of the Virgin near the 
Lago Maggiore, though his progress was accompanied by 
an escort of more than customary numbers. Part, indeed, 
of Galeazzo’s policy had been to display cowardice as well 
as superstition ; and under the pretext of dread of assassi- 
nation, he had surrounded himself with a powerful body- 
guard. With atrain of two thousand horse, he now moved 
on towards the capital of Lombardy, and Bernabo, with his 
two eldest sons and a few attendants of state, rode out to 
salute him, intimating, with a smile, to those who cautioned 
him, that his nephew was too much of a saint to meditate 
treachery. Scarcely, however, had the first greetings 
passed, when Galeazzo made a sign to Giacopo dal Verme 
and others of his confidential followers, who surrounded 
Bernabo, seized the bridle of his mule, cut his sword from 
his belt, and hurried him with his sons to prison. His 
oppression had weaned from him the affection of his sub- 
jects, and his allies regarded his fall with indifference: no 
attempt, therefore, was made for his deliverance during a 
captivity of seven months; in the course of which the 
strength of his constitution or of his antidotes resisted 
frequent attempts which were made to despatch him by 
poison, till, at length, in the close of 1385, he became its 
victim. Galeazzo, having peaceably united both divisions 
of Lombardy. under his single rule, threw aside the mask of 
religion which he had hitherto successfully worn, and aban- 
doned himself to projects of ambition. : 
The troubled condition of the states which bordered upon 

his own dominions afforded rich promise of gain to Vis+ 
conti; and by fomenting the differences between Padua and 
Verona, he reasonably hoped to make both of them his prey. 
After the defeat of Della Scala at Brentella, he had secretly 
offered his alliance, at the same moment, to each of the con- 
tending parties ; and although at the time each had avoided 
the snare, nevertheless Carrara, now flushed by his second 
victory, thought such succour alone was wanting to com- 
plete the total subjugation of his enemy. A treaty was 
¢ Von. I.—Z j 
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accordingly concluded for the partition of Della Scala’s 
dominions, by which Galeazzo was to retain Verona, and 
Vicenza was to fall to Carrara. The conquest was 
fae readily effected ; but Visconti, once in possession of 
* both cities, refused to transfer the stipulated portion 

to his ally. 

Della Scala, ruined by these losses, found an asylum in 
Venice, and in exchange for his principality, received the 
empty honour of enrolment in her golden book. Visconti 
was the sole gainer by his overthrow, which he considered 
only as a prelude to yet more important successes. In 
order to secure his ulterior objects, he entered into secret 
negotiations with Venice, the object of which was the spolia« 
tion of his Paduan ally; and when Carrara implored the 
aid of the signory to compel Visconti to the fulfilment of 
the conditions of his treaty, he was answered by a cold 
tefusal, speedily succeeded by open hostilities. The repubs 
lic, indeed, had little interest in the aggrandizemeni of 
either of these dangerous neighbours, but, in her choice 
of alliance, a connexion with Visconti appeared far the 
most profitable of the two. His territories were sufficiently 
remote from the Lagune to render them difficult of conquest 
in case of war, while those of Carrara lay immediately at 
hand, and from his comparative weakness seemed of easier? 
attainment. It was agreed that the Trevisano should revert 
to Venice, and that certain forts on the borders of the La 
gune, which disquieted her, should be destroyed ; in return 
for which benefits she engaged to furnish a small contins 
gent. Visconti, upon whom it was manifest that the chief 
military burden was to fall, sought more for the concurrence 
of the tepublic in designs which she might otherwise impede, 
than for her active co-operation, and he willingly provided 
the requisite material. As a pledge of his fidelity, and an 
assurance that he was not about to repeat towards Venice 
a fraud similar to that which he had recently practised on 
the Lord of Padua, he solicited that Carlo Zeno might be 
allowed to enter his service, and he confided to him the 
government of Milan. 

It was in June, 1388, that the unfortunate Francesco 
ike Vecchio, surrounded by traitors in his cabinet, and 
1388 rejected by every foreign power to which he applied 

* for aid, summoned his council and laid before it the 
hopelessness of his affairs. He was hemmed in, he said, 
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between the arms of Lombardy and Venice. The Marquis 
d@’Este, the Lord of Mantua, and the city Udino had coa- 
lesced with his yet mightier enemies. The Marquis of Fer- 
rara refused a passage through his dominions to any suc- 
cours which Bologna, Florence, or Rome might be prevailed 
upon to send him. The emperor had been bought by Vis- 
conti; the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria demanded a larger 
subsidy than his exhausted treasury could furnish; and, 
finally, discontent and disaffection pervaded every class of 
his own subjects. This melancholy picture was by no 
means overcharged, and long and tumultuous debates suc- 
ceeded its representation ; for scarcely a voice in the coun- 
cil was unbribed by Visconti. Some clamoured for the 
deposition of Francesco Vecchio, and an immediate sur- 
render to Milan; others proposed that he should be deliv 
ered up to the Venetians ; a third party, and it was sup- 
ported by the populace, demanded his abdication, and the 
appointment of his son in his stead. Nor were there want- 
ing those who were sufliciently frontless to propose violent 
measures to the young prince; to urge him to throw his 
aged father into prison, and to seize upon his authority. 
Such a step, they assured him, would conciliate popularity 
at home, and at the same time would satisfy both the Vene- 
tians and Galeazzo, who were chiefly animated by personal 
enmity to his father. Francesco Novello, who, in trying 
moments, appears never to have been wanting in generosity, 
in affection, or in courage, indignantly spurned this unnatu- 
ral proposal, and avowed that he would endure any ex- 
tremity of fortune rather than fail in duty to his parent. 
After two days passed in hot contentions among the 
Paduan leaders, in feebleness and vacillation by the elder 
Carrara, and in loud expressions of disgust and sedition by 
the populaca, who believed that they were about to be sold, 
lik: cattle, ty Venice or to Milan, the aged prince agreed . 
to the proposed abdication. -The citizens were assembled, 
and proceeded, according to ancient forms in the days of 
Paduan freedom, to elect four anziant, a gonfalomere of 
justice, and a syndic. Before this tribunal the reasons 
which induced Francesco Vecchio to resign his authority 
were explained, and his son was recommended as his most 
fitting successor. The baton, the gonfalon, the book of 
statutes, and other ensigns of power were leposited in the 
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hands of the magistrates; and the gonfalomere, having ad- 
dressed a few laudatory words to the young prince, con- 
firmed his investiture by the presentation of these insignia, 
and, in the name of the whole people, proclaimed him Cap- 
tain and Lord of Padua. On the following day, the 30th 
of June, the abdicated prince retired to Treviso, of which 
city he had retained to himself the sovereignty. 

On the morrow of his accession, Francesco Novello re- 
ceived two trumpets of defiance from the allied camps. He 
replied to Visconti by informing him of the recent revolu- 
tion; adding, that the defiance, therefore, could not be in- 
tended for him, and respectfully commending himself to his 
favour and protection. To Venice, he complained of the 
infraction of an alliance of thirty years, and professed his 
desire for peace with all men, especially with their republic. 
But the change of masters in Padua had produced no change 
of hostile sentiments in the coalition formed against her 
independence. The signory, without deigning an answer, 
commanded the envoy immediately to quit their city ; and 
Visconti sarcastically expressed his opinion that the policy 
of the Paduan lords would still remain unaltered, by the 
application of one of those expressive proverbs in which 
Italy abounds, ‘“ Sons of-cats are fond of mice !” 

Few events of interest marked the ensuing campaign. 
The allies advanced under Giacomo dal Verme with unin- 
terrupted success; for treason was rife in the camp as well 
as in the councils of their foe. Carrara was not wanting 
to himself either in the field or in his capital ; but the per- 
fidy of his troops rendered his own bravery unavailing, and 
the disaffection of his subjects, heightened by their suffer- 
ings and their fears, was not to be conciliated by the lavish 
sacrifices which he made in surrendering his private funds 
for the payment of debts contracted by his father. By No- 
vember all was lost; Padua was closely beleaguered, the 
surrounding country pillaged and laid waste. The murmurs 
of the citizens were but a prelude to more open denuncia- 
tions by the council, and Carrara was at length informed 
that his opposition oak be vain, his reclamation unheeded, 
and that the city would be surrendered to Visconti. During 
the brief communication with his family, he was consoled 
and supported by the noble spirit of his lady, Madonna 
Taddea, a daughter not unwirthy of the illustrious house 
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of Este, from which she sprang. ‘I think, my lord,” said 
this high-minded princess, when her opinion was asked, 
“that it is a happier and a better thing to die free than to 
live in bondage, and therefore I approve of your setting forth, 
before these base counsellors can betray us!” These words, 
in unison with his own feelings, confirmed him in adopting 
the design which he had himself projected; and having 
ascertained from Giacomo dal Verme that he had full 
authority to open a treaty, he surrendered to him the city 
and castle of Padua. The conditions stipulated that Carrara, 
with his whole family, and a retinue of two hundred persons, 
should receive a safe-conduct to visit Pavia, and to return 
thence if he so pleased. There it was his hope to con- 
clude peace with Visconti ; but if he failed, his capital, 
which he now ceded, was to be restored. Dal Verme swore 
on the sacrament to observe these terms inviolably. 

As Carrara quitted his palace, the populace, instigated 
by the council, rushed in and plundered it. At the city 
gate he met Dal Verme, who, as an evil augury for his 
fidelity, took military possession of the surrendered posts, 
with more than six times the numbers which had been ar- 
ranged by the treaty. As the fallen prince advanced on his 
route, almost every town was in revolt ; and at Moncelise, 
and at Este, he was received with insulting cries of Viva il 
Conte di Virti! At Verona and at Brescia, on the other 
hand, he was greeted with respect; and in the former he 
left his lady while he proceeded to Milan. There also he 
was honourably entertained, and his suspicions were not 
awakened till, by repeated excuses, Visconti deferred the 
promised, conference at Pavia, and at length denied the 
Lady Taddea permission to rejo.n her husband. ‘* Now is 
my safe-conduct broken indeed !” was Carrara’s exclama- 
tion, when he learned this bitter refusal. 

Meantime, similar frauds had been practised to secure the 
person of the elder Carrara at Treviso. He was invited tovisit 
Galeazzo at Pavia, and Francesco Novella was unwillingly 
compelled to urge his adoption of this perilous step, Ames- 
senger whom he secretly despatched to warn his father of his 
danger, and of the compulsion under which himself had acted, 
proved treacherous, and this circumstance combined with 
the aged prince’s defenceless situation to hurry him to his 
ruin. ‘Phe poor old man, as Gataro vividly describes the 
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melancholy scene,* sat with clasped hands, listening to the 
harangues of the envoys. When they were concluded, 
he made a strong effort to clear his countenance, and stead- 
fastly regarding them in his accustomed grave and dignified 
manner, he replied, that in so far as he could see, there was 
no alternative. He then demanded a safe-conduct, and the 
chief envoy, Spineta, swore to observe its conditions; as, 
we are told, he would have sworn to observe any others 
which might have been proposed. Treviso received a Mi- 
lanese garrison, and Carrara proceeded in mournful caval- 
cade to Verona, where, on alighting from his carriage, he was 
greeted by his daughter-in-law, Madonna Taddea, who threw 
herself at his feet, and, weeping bitterly, embraced his knees. 
The old man gently raised her; first kissed the lady herself 
with tears in his eyes, and then her children—a scene which 
the spectators did not regard without deep emotion. When, 
on the morrow, he spoke of prosecuting his journey to Pavia, 
he was informed that he could not be permitted to depart till 
the receipt of further orders from Visconti, and he then, for 
the first time, became sensible of his captivity. He remained 
at Verona till the commencement of the following year, 
when he was transferred to Cremona. 
The Trevisano was thus wrested from Carrara, but it was 
ot without some difficulty that it was recovered by Venice, 
for the Milanese near its capital were much superior in force 
to their allies ; and Visconti endeavoured to profit by this 
numerical advantage. But the republic was strong in par- 
tisans within the walls; and when Dal Verme entered with 
his troops and raised the standard of Milan on the citadel, 
his ears were deafened with shouts of Viva San Marco! His 
threats of military punishment tended only to exasperate 
the citizens ; they ran to arms, and barricaded the streets, 
till the arrival of the Venetian contingent ; when the lofty 
tone assumed by the provveditori, joined with the decided 
expression of popular feeling, induced the Milanese general 
to desist from his faithless project. Treviso was not the 
only acquisition which this war obtained for Venice; since 
yet earlier, in 1386, the quarrel with Carrara had been em- 
ployed as a pretext for the recovery of Corfu, which had 
rae possessed anu colonized by Venice nearly two centuries 
efore. 


* Andrea Gataro, 686 
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Notwithstanding these fruits of their alliance with Vis- 
conti, it was not possible but that the Venetians must early 
discover the disadvantages of that connexion. The two 
houses of Della Scala and of Carrara, sufficiently strong to 
maintain independence if supported by the republic, were 
otherwise too weak to inspire reasonable jealousy ; and 
while Padua and Verona continued to form for her so many 
outworks against the dangerous ambition of Galeazzo, her 
superior force and wealth might always retain their signors 
in virtual, if not in avowed vassalage. Yet she had per- 
mitted herself, through a blind hope of immediate gain, to 
abandon one of these neighbours to destruction, after hav- 
ing stimulated him to war, and to assist more actively in 
the sacrifice of the other, in order to promote the aggran- 
dizement of Visconti, the most powerful, the most aspiring, 
and the most perfidious of the Italian princes. The reve- 
nues of Lombardy were rich and unembarrassed ; her mas- | 
ter retained a larger force in his pay than any other Euro- 
pean monarch ; he swayed his hereditary dominions with 
absolute despotism ; and great as was his power, it was far 
exceeded by his ambition. Italy itself was the deep stake 
for which he played; and his vast means conspired with 
his personal qualities to place the chances of the game much 
inhis favour. Singularly contrasting personal timidity with 
moral hardihood—while he avoided the field, and not only se- 
cluded himself in his palace, strongly fortified and garrisoned, 
but employed unusual precautions to guard himself against 
his very guards—he was instant in decision, firm in danger, 
undiscouraged by failure. No remorse for crime, no respect 
for fidelity interrupted his dark but certain policy: and 
one by one he overthrew or he undermined every obstacle 
which intervened between himself and his final goal. Such 
was the neighbour whose standard Venice, with her own 
hands, had assisted to plant on the coasts of the Adriatic 
and the borders of the Lagune. e 

The attempt upon Treviso, and some undisguised avowals 
which Visconti had felt himself sufficiently strong to utter, 
contributed to open the eyes of the republic to the dangers 
which had been created in great part by her own improvi- 
dent avarice; and the change of policy to which she was 
led is remarkable even in this history of fickleness. She 
entered into a treaty with Francesco Novello, whom she 
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had recently dethroned, for the express purpose of his res- 
toration. The first months of that prince’s captivity at 
Milan were passed in unavailing complaints, and useless 
but natural remonstrances. To these a wiser course suc- 
ceeded ; and by entering upon a ceaseless round of plea- 
sure, he endeavoured to persuade Galeazzo that he had at 
length become reconciled to his fortunes. The capital 
re-echoed with festivity ; and the banquet, the bridal-feast, 
and the tournament were always graced by the presence of 
Carrara. Visconti, nevertheless, was far too wary to be 
deceived ; and when this change of habits was reported to 
him, he again employed a proverb, ‘ Every animal may be 
tamed except the fox.” Francesco took one step further ; 
he appeared béfore the council, and there, solemnly resign- 
ing all pretensions to Padua, he threw himself, wholly and 
unconditionally, on the generosity and kindness of the 
Comte de Vertu. Whether Galeazzo now believed in the 
sincerity of his captive, or whether, as is more probable, 
he was shamed into concession, cannot be decided ; but 
he returned his hearty thanks, accepted the renunciation, 
gave permission for the Lady Taddea to visit Milan, and pro- 
vided ample funds for her journey. Though Carrara’s 
affections were engrossed by the renewal of that domestic 
happiness which he so ardently cherished, he still pretended 
a greater fondness for amusements than before, and ap- 
peared to cultivate an intimacy the most confidential with 
Galeazzo. The count, on the other hand, sent him many 
courteous messages ; and, according to the fashion of the 
times, many rare delicacies for his table. He even pre- 
tended that he had it incontemplation to make over to him, 
in perpetuity, the signory of Lodi. 

Meantime, Francesco found means to establish communi- 
cation with his father, with Padua, and with Venice. 'To 
a confidential agent of the first ‘he explained two designs 
which he meditated for the death of Galeazzo; both of 
them suthciently evincing his undaunted bearing and care- 
lessness of life. One was, to accost his enemy singly in the 
streets of Pavia, and, when near enough, to run him 
through the body. “It is true,” he added, ‘that I can 
scarcely escape being cut to pieces, but many of our family 
will remain. The tyrant’s nephews, Aluise and Carlo 
Visconti, who are now in his dungeons, will succeed to the 
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throne, and by them my father and my children will be 
requited for my good service. But this plan is dangerous, 
and might fail.” The second scheme was equally daring, 
and far less rash. The man who resolves to sacrifice his 
own life may, for the most part, command that of his 
enemy; yet such double murder, like all other mere vio- 
lence, is but a coarse and clumsy instrument, requiring 
strength rather than address for its management. Carrara, 
in this instance, looked to safety as well as to revenge. 
«The count,” he said, “ goes hunting on Tuesdays, in 
great state. His servants and officers, with dogs, hawks, 
and all the implements of chase, ride first,—next, the ladies 
of the court,—-next, the count, with one of the ladies of his 
family on the crupper, or on a palfrey by his side,—next, 
the gentlemen of the court,—and after these, and closing 
the train, three hundred horsemen, of whom fifty are in 
steel corslets. My own retainers amount to sixty, all 
chosen men, completely armed and well mounted. Now, 
as they are passing, and just as the count comes opposite 
the inner gate of my house, we will charge them with 
lances in rest, shouting ‘Aluise and Carlo Visconti? 
The suddenness of this shock must prove irresistible ; the 
count and those about him will be borne down; the rest 
willtake to flight ; the partisans of Bernabo will rise and libe- 
rate his sons, while I seize one of the gates and secure a 
retreat for myself and my friends.”* 

Through the weakness of the follower to whom these 
designs were confidentially imparted, and the treachery of 
a fellow-courtier who artfully extracted them from him, 
they were discovered to Galeazzo ; but he received the in- 
telligence with cold thanks, and seemingly attached little 
eredit to it. Carrara, however, informed of the revelation, 
deemed it prudent to accept a retirement which had been 
previously offered him at Cortasone, and proceeded thither 
on a liberal allowance. The>castle which he now occu- 
pied was almost in ruins, but the surrounding country was 
agreeable and fruitful; and the new inhabitant seemingly 
devoted himself to agriculture and the chase. His first acts 
were well calculated to win affection from the oppressed 
vassals whom he found on the estate; and who, being 
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Guelphs, loudly testified their displeasure at being trans- 
ferred to a Ghibelin. He promised that they should dis- 
cover in him no difference of party ; he declared that he 
did not come among them to interfere with any individual’s 
property ; and by a formal instrument he released them, 
for a period of ten years, from all feodal burdens and im- 
posts, except the provision of wood, labour, and carriages, 
for the repairs of the castle. 

Nor were they peasants only whom this frank demean- 
our and open-handed bounty attached to his person, but 
even the Governor of Asti cultivated his friendship, and, at 
an early period, gave a signal proof of esteem, by informing 
him of a design upon his life. Visconti, it seems, either 
at length believing the reports which he had at first treated 
lightly, or willing to disburden himself of an expensive, if 
not a dangerous prisoner, had resolved upon his assassina- 
tion; and the governor acquainted him with this foul in- 
tention. Cortasone was no longer a secure abode for Car- 
rara, and although uncertain of an asylum elsewhere, he 
resolved to quit it. No adventures of any individual which 
we can call to mind excite more vivid interest, or are more 
deeply tinctured with romance than those which Carrara 
encountered in consequence of this determination ; and in 
tracing them, we are obliged more than once to reassure 
ourselves that we are engaged not on a fable of imagination, 
but on an authentic and well-avouched history.* 

Some Florentine merchants in Asti assisted him in nego- 
tiating with the authorities of their capital; and all things 
being favourably arranged for his flight, he asked a guide 
and an escort from the governor, in whom he reposed entire 
confidence; at the same time giving out that it was his in- 
tention, in company with his lady, to satisfy a vow, by 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Antonio at Vienne. To 
that town, accordingly, he hastened with the utmost speed, 
and passed on through Avignon to Marseilles. Receiving 
intelligence that the captain of that city was preparing to 
arrest him, he embarked without delay, and saved himself 
but by a moment ; for an attendant, who was mistaken for 
him, was seized and thrown into prison. But the season 
was unfavourable for a voyage ; the Lady Taddea was far 


* The following details occupy a large portion of Gataro’s Chronicle 
to which, in this instance, our reference must be general 
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sdwanved in pregnancy ; and the violence of the equinoctial 
gales exposed her to so great suffering, that she earnestly 
implored to pursue her journey by land. The affections of 
Francesco could not resist this appeal, although he well 
knew the additional peril to which cofsent exposed him. 
Disembarking, therefore, with only two attendants, he or= 
dered the master of the vessel to proceed slowly along the 
coast ; and having hired an ass, on which the Lad Taddea 
was placed, himself being on_ foot, they advariced for two 
days thtough a difficult and intricate country chiefly occu- 
pied by Ghibelins and dependants of Visconti. At Free 
rezzo they again went on board, and after encountering 2 
heavy gale, passing Nice and Monaco, they arrived at 
Torbio. Here, when preparing to repose themselves in the 
town, they were informed that the chatelain was a creaturé 
of the Comte de Verta, and they were compelled to lodge 
for the night in a ruined church on the beach. When they 
arose in the morning, sleepless and harassed, the stormy 
appearance of the sea forbade re-embarkation, and they 
ain commenced a long day’s march to Ventimiglia. In 
that town, their party, although small, excited attention 
and curiosity; atid it was reported to the podestd, by the 
busy suspicions of the peasants, that a man with four com- 
panions two of them women, had arrived at the osterta 
beyond the gate; that one of the women, by her des 
meanout, was manifestly a personage of high station ; and 
that, judging by those who surrounded her, there could be 
Kittle doubt ‘twas acase of forcible abduction. The magis- 
trate, deceived by these representationis, despatched ait 
officer, with. ten soldiers, to bring the travellers before him. 
Francesco, when they overtook him fought his way to the 
shore, and succeeded in getting his lady and her attendants 
on shipboard; but he himself, being last, was overpowere 
and taken prisoner. ‘The officer charged the captain of the 
vessel not to sail, as he valued his life ; and demaiided the 
name of his prisoner. When informed that it was the late 
Lord of Padua, he ordered his men to fall back ahd ground 
their arms; and advancing with an air of respect, proffered 
obedience, and asked pardon; adding, that he was a 
Guelph, and had once served the house of Padua. On re« 
ceiving this assurance, Francesco requested that he might 
be escorted to the castle, where the podestd, having listened 
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to his explanation, supplied him with provisions, and res 
conducted him to his ship. 

A favourable wind bore the fugitives rapidly to the terri- 
tory of the Marquis of Carreiro. Towards evening they 
again landed with the same companions as before; and 
anxious to hasten through a district in which they were 
beset by enemies, they travelled during the whole night on 
foot. At break of day, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 
they procured some food from a neighbouring cottage; and 
while some shared this homely fare, the others kept guard 
among the surrounding trees. While thus \occupied, a 
stranger approached, and inquiring for the Lord of Padua, 
in the name of Donati, his chief friend at Florence, pro- 
duced the countersigns with which Carrara had furnished 
his agent, the halves of broken dice and of some coins bear- 
ing his own impress. These corresponded with the tallies ; 
and Carrara, satisfied of the good faith of the messengers 
accompanied him on board a vessel in waiting to convey 
them to Genoa. \On their passage, once again they en- 
countered a storm; and being driven into Savona, they 
had landed, and were preparing for refreshment, when an 
express from the doge warned them to hasten from the 
coast, which swarmed with Galeazzo’s emissaries. Without 
food or repose, they hurried back to their ship; and in the 
morning, having entered Genoa in the disguise of German 
pilgrims, they concealed themselves a while in a mean inn, 
and then sailed from Capona to Moncione. Here, while 
refreshing themselves, they were alarmed by the arrival of 
a courier to prepare quarters for one of Galeazzo’s officers, - 
who, with a troop of forty men, was on his route to Pisa. A 
thicket afforded them shelter till this company had passed by ; 
and Carrara then cheered the drooping spirits of his lady, 
by assuring her that certain succour was at hand; that he 
had warned a friend at Pisa, deeply indebted to his house, 
of his approach; and that every moment horses might be 
expected for their conveyance. Pietro Gambacorta, he 
added, when himself in exile and distress, had found pro- 
tection from Francesco Vecchio, and an asylum in Padua; 
whence, after a long abode, through the influence of the 
same prince, he was enabled to return ta his native city, 
laden with wealth and honours. Scarcely were these words 
uttered, when the hope which, they had kmd.ed in Taddea 
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was fatally extinguished by the return of the messenger 
with excuses from Gambacorta; he dared not furnish 
horses; he dared not permit Carrara’s entrance into Pisa ; 
the bloodhounds of Visconti had been slipped, the cry was 
up, and already they were tracking the fugitives. 

No token of impatience, not a breath of complaint escaped 
Carrara—‘ God will restore us—we must struggle with 
misfortune !” was his sole comment. He raised the lifeless 
Taddea, who had been overpowered by the unexpected dis- 
appointment, and entering Pisa with his Florentine guide, 
regardless of all personal hazard, procured a horse and 
some food, and returned with them to his lady. A wretched 
stable in the worst inn without the walls of Casina gave 
them refuge for the night; and Donati, who had joined 
them, the Florentine, and the rest of the company sentineled , 
the door, while the signor and Taddea threw themselves on 
some straw within. But in the dead of the night an un- 
known person knocked loudly at the inn, and demanded 
the Signor Francesco da Carrara. “J am he,” replied 
Donati, with noble promptitude, as yet ignorant of the 
inquirer’s object. It was a messenger from Gambacorta, 
bringing an explanatory letter, horses, and a few neces- 
saries for the road, and commending the travellers to the 
strict attention of the host. In consequence of these in- 
junctions, they were at length admitted within the house, 
and for the first night since her departure from Asti, Taddea 
enjoyed the almost forgotten luxury of a bed. On the 
following day they arrived at Florence. 

In the short interval, however, which had been occupied 
by these painful adventures, the policy of the Tuscan 
government had materially altered; its differences with 
Visconti had been adjusted, at least for a time, and Carrara, 
instead of being received with open arms, as a prince un- 
justly dethroned, and whose restoration was an object of 
national care, found himself considered but as a private indi- 
vidual, from whom a return of gratitude was expected for 
the asylum granted to his necessity. Yet, as Florence 
was far enough removed from his chief enemy to afford 
reasonable assurance of safety, he collected in it the re- 
mainder of his family and a large treasure in money and 
jewels; and he appears to have courted with assiduity and 
success the friendship of the resident Venetian ambassador. 

Vor. L—A a 
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So dark and intricate, indeed, were the changes of Italian 
politics at the time of which we are treating, that it is fat 
from improbable that Venice, even at this éarly period, 
and during an avowed alliance with Galeazzo, arranged 
with Carrara, soon after his artival at Florence, the plans 
which were afterward matured for the discomfiture of his 
fival. F 

Far from being discouraged by the ill success of his hopes 
in Tuscany, disappointment seems only to have whetted 
more keenly the activity of the exiled prince. He applied 
to the Bolognése, and was coldly refused; and so low were 
his fortunes supposed to have fallen, that at Cortona he was 
invited to entér, as an adventurer, among Hawkwood’s 
condottieri. From this offer he excused himself, but he 
thought it wise to engage his brother in the free service, 
upon which connexion he might hereafter, perhaps, found 
a useful claim. Coasting the Adriatic in disguise, amid 
almost constant peril, he touched at Chiozza, was recog- 
nised, and narrowly escaped capture, and but for a sudden 
change of wind, must have been overtaken by the squadron 
which gavé chase. . After employing many months in tra+ 
versing Italy, hopes of aid gleamed upon him both from 
Florence and Bologna. It had become plain to each of 
those governments, that Visconti was only tempofizing, and 
that his preparations were ultimately directedto war. Car 
rara, accordingly, was summoned back to Florence, and hé 
undertook the dangerous office of ambassador ftom that 
republic to the Duke of Bavaria, in order to concert a league, 
not only for the recovery of his own dominions but also for 
common defence against Milan, In order to effect the pur 
poses of this mission, it was necessary that he should receive 
from Venice a safe-conduct through the Trevisan marches ; 
and it may be believed that a secret understanding existed 
among these several states, from the guarantee given by 
Bologna and Florence, that such an instrument should be 
procured. Passing’ by sea from Leghorn to Provence, 
Carrara then ¢rossed Dauphiny and Savoy to Genoa, and 
proceeded by Lausanné to Zurich. In that city, as he rode 
into the courtyard of the inn at which he was to lodge, anagent 
of Visconti bowed to him, and Carrara, with the presence 
of mind which appears never to have failed him in any peril; 
immediately sent for the master of the house, threw off hiy 
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disguise, avowed his name, and explained his danger. The 
host expressed great emotion, and in token of his sincerity 
produced a silver cup bearing the arms of Carrara, which 
had been presented to him when in Italy by Francesco 
Vecchio. He then pledged himself for the safety of his 
illustrious guest, procured him armed guides, and person- 
ally accompanying the escort, conducted him by daybreak 
to Constance, where he crowned this act of fidelity by one 
of equal disinterestedness, and refused all recompense for 
the important services which he had performed. 

The Duke of Bavaria, the brother-in-law of Bernabo 
Visconti whom Galeazzo had murdered, listened eagerly to 
Carrara’s details of his own wrongs and of the crimes of the 
usurper, applauded the great enterprise which he was medi- 
tating, promised the most active co-operation, and agreed to 
advance funds for the supply of twelve thousand men. But 
the brilliant hopes thus excited were again dimmed by the 
fickleness of Bologna and Florence. The spies of the 
Count of Milan had obtained knowledge of the transactions 
at Munich, and of the readiness of the two Italian govern- 
ments to connect themselves with Bavaria. Alarmed at 
this intelligence, Visconti lost not a moment in offering 
such concessions as might secure the continuance of peace ; 
and a league of alliance for ten years was concluded with 
the two republics, some few hours before a messenger from 
Carrara brought to Florence a draught of the counter-treaty 
which he had been employed to negotiate. 

For the first time, the fortitude of Carrara appears to 
have bowed under this shock. When he received the intel- 
ligence, he fell, says Gataro, as from a blow. The affec- 
tionate cares of his sister Catarina, and of her noble hus- 
band Stefano, Count of Segna in Croatia, with whom he 
was staying at Modrusa, consoled and revived him. His 
kinsman promised to abide by him in every extremity, and 
to bring into the field two thousand horse, while some 
Hungarian friends would answer for three thousand more, 
He represented, however, that it was above all imperatively 
necessary to gain over the signory of Venice, without whose 
good-will success would be impossible 5 and he added that 
the King of Bosnia was indignant with Visconti, who had 
treacherously supplied his enemies the Turks with arms 
and treasure, during a recent war; and that it was far from 
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improbable that an urgent representation might procure his 
accession to the alliance: 

Carrara undertook this fresh negotiation, and prepared 
for the journey. Before its commencement, however, his 
sister prevailed upon him to consult a woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, of high reputation as a prophetess.* However 
incredulous of this sibyl’s pretensions to knowledge of 
futurity, Francesco, partly from curiosity, partly from will- 
ingness to gratify a request which Catarina’s love had 
prompted, consented to the experiment. The seer was 
brought to Stefano’s castle, where Carrara related to her 
much of his past life (for her science, it appears, was entirely 
prospective), imparted most confidentially all his designs 
and wishes, and demanded information as to the events 
about to come. The prophetess required time, took her 
leave, and reappeared at the hour which she had appointed. 
She then told him, as we are assured, many things concern- 
ing his future course ; that he should re-enter Padua in June, 
and recover its sovereignty; and that his mission to Bosnia 
was at an end, for that it would be necessary that he should 
again treat with Bavaria. ‘ You do not credit my words,” 
she continued, with solemnity, observing his contemptuous 
smile of unbelief; ‘but I affirm to you that, at this moment 
the Comte de Vertu has broken his faith with Bologna and 
Florence, that war is in preparation, and that messengers 
are now seeking you with this announcement. For your 
father, concerning whom you ask, he will die in prison.” 
Happy was it that her fatal presages did not extend to 
Carrara’s own last moments, and that the remaining years 
of his life escaped additional imbitterment from an anticipa- 
tion of the bloody goal at which they were to terminate ! 
On the morrow, as he was already on his route, he was 
stopped by messengers from Florence, who, producing their 
credentials, informed him that fresh disputes had arisen 
between Visconti and their republic, that they were author- 
ized to instruct him to renew the treaty with Bavaria, and 
that ambassadors were already in Friuli, waiting to proceed 
in due time to its ratification.t+ 

Great as was the delight and astonishment of Carrara at 
this most unexpected intelligence, the prediction of which 


* Una sapientissima donna, Andrea Gataro, 763, 
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he had rejected as an idle dream, he still doubted how far 
it might be prudent to rely on the ever-shifting policy of 
his Italian allies. The messengers earnestly avouched the 
fixed and serious intention of their governments, and 
assured him that there was strong reason to hope for the 
assistance even of Venice. This last suggestion prevailed, 
and he no longer hesitated to undertake the proposed resump- 
tion of his embassy. It was in all points successful, and he 
found the Duke of Bavaria continuing firm to his original 
promises. But the season was too far advanced to permit 
military operations, and the winter accordingly was spent 
indiplomacy. To Carrara it brought also profound domestic 
sorrows, and no small diminution of hope. He mourned 
the sudden death of his faithful kinsman, Count Stefano, 
and of his aunt, Lieta da Carrara, the wife of a scarcely 
less valued and powerful friend, the Count of Ottenburgh. 
His brother, whom he had enrolled under Hawkwood, was 
surprised and taken prisoner ;_ his father was transferred to 
more close imprisonment at Monza; and the Florentines, 
notwithstanding their late professions, seemed anxiously 
looking for reconciliation with Milan. These complicated 
ills pressed heavily on his wounded spirit; and worn down 
by fatigue, anxiety, and disappointment, he passed many 
weeks confined to the solitude of a sick couch, in a remote 
and barbarous district. Spring and better tidings 
restored both health and, confidence. His brother 1300 
regained his liberty; Florence and Bologna were i 
forced into an open declaration of war; and Venice, more 
than ever jealous of the growing power of Visconti, willingly 
consented to observe a strict neutrality. 

Impatient of the tyranny of Galeazzo, the Paduans were 
well prepared to tender renewed allegiance to their former 
sord; and Carrara, without waiting for foreign succours, 
resolved to attempt the recovery of his dominions by the 
single aid of his yet faithful subjects. For this purpose he 
set forward from the castle of Ottenburgh, in Carinthia, in 
April, with a force not exceeding three hundred men-at- 
arms and two hundred infantry. The Duke of Bavaria 
wished him to delay his departure one month longer, when 
he promised to accompany him; but Carrara replied that 
he would be in Padua before the duke began his march, and 
have all things prepared for his reception, As he advanced, 
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numbers flocked to his standard; his brother joined him 
with a hundred and fifty chosen lances ; every town through 
which he passed declared in his favour; and he was met by 
a deputation from the capital, which assured him that the 
citizens would rise en masse, as soon as he appeared at 
their gates. By the middle of June he encamped under the 
walls, at the head of a strong regular force, and supported 
by more than twelve thousand arméd peasants. The 
Milanese governors prepared for defence; they received 
Carrara’s summons with disdain, thrust the pennant of the 
herald who bore it into his trumpet as a mark of indignity, 
and desired him to return to his lord and inform him that 
he was a fool who, having been thrown out of the window, 
expected to come in again by the door. 

A brilliant coup de main by night placed the city in Car- 
rara’s hands. At the head of twelve chosen men, the signor 
himself was the first to ford the Brenta and mount the 
ramparts; and at daybreak the citadel only, to which they 
had retired, was left to the Milanese. Little blood had been 
shed in this conquest ; and even in the few houses of his 
leading enemies which it was deemed politic to abandon to 
military pillage, the humanity of Carrara procured respect 
for the female apartments. In the first moments of victory, 
he repaired to the church of St. Antonio, and remaining on 
his knees, in full armour, during the celebration of mass, 
he arose at its conclusion, and taking off his richly embroi 
dered surcoat, laid it on the altar, as a votive offering to his 
patron and protector. 

Galeazzo, though superior both in the number and quality 
of his troops, had spread them over far too extended a line 
to be able to concentrate a sufficient force for the defence or 
the recovery of Padua. Beyond a few affairs of posts and 
some petty skirmishes, nothing was effected by him during 
the succeeding campaign; and each fortress and town 
within Carrara’s ancient territory yielded in succession to 
its former lord. Venice outstepped her declared neu- 
trality, gave reception to the ambassadors who announced 
Francesco’s victories, and granting to them the stores and 
troops which they were instructed to request, furnished 
1arge supplies of artillery from the arsenal, and placed four 
hundred crossbowmen at their disposal. Now, too, large 
reinforcements from Bavaria, headed by their duke, had 
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yeached the walls of Padua, others followed from Florence, 
and before the close of August the citadel, the last hold of 
Visconti, had surrendered, and Francesco da Carrara was 
firmly re-established on the throne of his fathers. 

The mediation of Venice terminated a petty war in 
which Francesco engaged, soon after his restoration, 
with Alberto of Ferrara; and at the close of two ‘ee 
years, peace was ratified with the Comte de Vertu. ‘ 

n the spring of 1392, Francesco, determining to return 
thanks in person for the important aid he had received from 
the signory, set out for Venice; and on his arrival at Fusina, 
he was met by the Bucentaur, and escorted to the capital by 
the gondolas of more than two hundred nobles. The doge 
awaited his landing on the piazzetta, where Carrara, leading 
his eldest son by the hand, threw himself on his knees at 
the feet of the Venetian prince, expressed his deep gratitude 
for the favours which had been bestowed upon him, and 
his ardent hope that all former causes of animosity were ~ 
now forgotten for ever. He entreated the signory to receive 
nim and all his house as their children, even as he, from his 
very heart, now offered them all that love and duty which a 
son owes to his father! Veniero raised and embraced him 
with affection, conducted him to the ducal palace, and de- 
livered an answer from the throne in full conformity to his 
wishes. After a few days spent in honourable entertain- 
ment and festivity, Carrara returned to Padua, and then, 
for the first time since his restoration, he appears to have 
felt sufficient confidence in his stability to desire the pres- 
ence of Taddea. He was attached to her with a tenderness 
and devotion which excluded all selfish feeling, and which 
induced him to consent to the pain of long separation when 
union was not compatible with her security. 

Although reconciled to Visconti, Carrara had not yet 
obtained the release of his father, and in his person the pre- 
dictions of the Croatian sibyl were again to be verified. In 
spite, or in consequence, of the attendance of five physicians 
employed by the Comte de Vertu, notwithstanding the skill 
which they manifested, and the magical liquors 
(solenni liquori) which they prescribed, Francesco 
Vecchio terminated his long course of unhappiness 
about three years after his son’s restoration. If posthumous 
honours were able to compensate a whole life of restless 
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ness and suffering, the spirit of the departed signor might 
have been gratified by the magnificence of his obsequies. 
The body lay in state at Milan, habited in cloth of gold, 
and girt with a sword; golden spurs were buckled-en the 
feet, and jewelled rings glittered on the fingers. It was after- 
ward conveyed with no less ceremony to Padua, and interred 
there with a splendour of pageantry which Gataro appears 
to have contemplated and recorded with unusual delight. 
For a few years, the reign of Francesco Novello was 
comparatively tranquil ; and we turn for a short time from 
his romantic story in order to resume it hereafter with yet 
deeper interest than before. The attention of Venice was 
now forcible attracted to the East, where the feeble reign of 
John Paleologus had been succeeded by one yet more 
feeble, the sceptre of Constantinople having passed to his 
son Manuel. Bajazet, the fourth Ottoman sultan, had 
rendered both princes his tributaries, stripped them of almost 
all their territory without the capital, and ultimately, in the 
reign of Manuel, laid siege to Constantinople itself. The 
affrighted emperor bought off immediate destruction by the 
payment of ten thousand florins, the cession of a quarter 
of his metropolis, and the grant of a mosque for the worship 
of the prophet. But the appetite of the Turkish despot, 
only whetted to greater keenness by the taste of spoil, 
urged him to violate this treaty, and to threaten new and 
far greater exactions. His progress alarmed those Christian 
powers whose interests were connected with the East; and 
Sigismond of Hungary, the Genoese, and the Venetians 
formed an alliance, not so much for the assistance of 
Paleologus as for the defence of their own territorial or 
commercial rights. Venice, earmestly desirous to add 
strength to this league, cast her eyes upon both England 
and France, the two kingdoms from which she hoped to 
draw most effectual support ; and Carlo Zeno, having 
.D. 5 
1396 been selected as her ambassador to those powers, 
~~* employed nine months in his important mission. 
The court of Paris was struck with astonishment when the 
accomplished envoy, having first addressed the king in Latin, 
repeated the substance of his speech in correct French, a 
language in which he was practised, from having spent his 
youth at Avignon.* But Charles VI. had little ability to 
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undertake distant expeditions ; and he contented himself, as 
sovereign of Genoa, which had submitted to his protection, 
by ordering the equipment of a fleet from her ports. The 
distractions in England were yet greater than in France, 
and the realm, harassed by the cabals of the nobles, and 
weakened by the indolence, the profusion, and the voluptu- 
ousness of the second Richard, was on the eve of a domestic 
revolution. The tongue of our remote island did not at 
that time form a part of Cisalpine study, and Zeno trans- 
acted his diplomacy in Latin; but we are assured that he 
gained his object, and was highly favoured by the king. 
Notwithstandmg his success, scarcely ten thousand men 
could be raised in France for this crusade. They were 
marshalled under the command of John, Count of Nevers, 
son of Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy; and they 
embarked with ill-judged and presumptuous confidence, 
more as if about to swell the pomp of a pageant or a spec- 
tacle, than to encounter a difficult and hazardous warfare. 
But their ranks, although scanty, were supplied with the 
flower of the French chivalry: among them were four 
cousins of the king, and the constable, marshal, and admiral 
of France. A thousand knights of noble blood were at- 
tended by numerous youthful valets; and a train of facile 
beauties, for whom the camp presented less of terror than of 
attraction, shared the peril and rewarded the fondness of 
those lovers to whom choice or chance had attached them. 
The combined fleet, amounting to forty-four sail, swept the 
Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora without encountering 
a foe, and took its station, under the command of the Vene- 
tian admiral Tomaso Moncenigo, at the mouth of the 
Danube. Here it was able to communicate with the host 
of Sigismond, who, with one hundred thousand men, of 
whom sixty thousand were cavalry, awaited the arrival of 
the allies on the plains of Buda. It belongs not to our 
present narrative to detail the unfortunate events of this 
most disastrous campaign, in which the only portion allotted 
to Venice by the chance of war was that of saving the 
wreck of her defeated confederates. In spite of the prudent 
cautions of Sigismond, the rashness and inexperi- ... 9g 
ence of the French hurried on the fatal battle of “?""~ 
Nicopolis ; and the Venetian fleet learned the total destruc- 
sion of their allies and the slaughter of the entire French 
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host, with the exception of its captured princes, by the 
arrival of a bark conveying the King of Hungary and ne 
more than seven of his retinue, fugitives from the lost 
field.* 

While Venice had been thus unsuccessfully engaged in 
the East, Galeazzo was steadily prosecuting his schemes of 
aggrandizement in Italy. The avarice of the emperor 
‘Wenceslaus had fixed a hundred thousand florins as the 
price at which he would permit the erection of Milan into a 

dutchy and an imperial fief; and Galeazzo, having ful- 

eee filled the stipulated conditions, celebrated his corona- 
* tion with unprecedented magnificence. If we believe 

the chroniclers, more ambassadors than any world save that 
of romance produces, honoured the proud ceremonial with 
their presence. Besides the representatives of all the Chris- 
tian powers, there were to be seen those of the Grand Turk, 
of the King of the Tartars, of the Great Soldan, of Tamerlane, 
of many other heathen princes, and even of Prester John. 
All these were lodged and entertained at the expense of | 
Milan ; but in return, they had brought with them presents 
of jewels, estimated at upwards of a million of gold. The 
two elder sons of Carrara repaired to the new duke’s court, | 
and they were received by the wily prince with such dis- 
tinction as might have marked him the hereditary friend 
rather than the determined foe of their house. He ad- 
vanced on foot a bowshot to meet them; he embraced and 
kissed them on the forehead, and taking a hand of each he | 
walked between them to the palace, where, with a profuse | 
magnificence unknown to later times, lodgings were assigned 


* Froissart distinctly ascribes the disasters of the Christian host, 
in a great measure, to the treachery of Visconti, who communicated 
their plans to Bajazet (Lamorabaquy). He introduces the Turk ex- 
pressing his joy that the Hungarians had crossed the Danube: “Of | 
all this I hadde knowledge four mouths paste by my greate friende | 
the Lorde of Myllayne, who sent me goshawkes, gerfalcons, and faucons | 
to the nombre of twelve, whiche were the best and fayrest that ever I | 
sawe; and with this present he wrote to me by name alle the heedes and | 
chiefe captains of the barones of France, suche as shulde come to make 
me watre; in the which letters was also conteyned, that if 1 myght get | 
them in my daunger, they shulde be worthe to me a myllyon of | 
floreynes ; and also howe there shulde be in company of the lymytees of 
Fraunce more than fyve hundred knightes, valyant men of armes; also 
the Duke of Myllayne wrote, that surely they wyll gyve me batayle.” 
—Lord Berners, ii. 648, ed. 1812, 4to. Froissart, in the same chapter, | 
gives many particulars of the history of the family of Visconti, . 
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for the entertainment of themselves and of their train of 
five hundred horse. When the imperial ministers had 
placed upon his head the ducal bonnet, gorgeously studded 
with jewels of inappreciable value, he took it from his brow 
and presented it to the young princes, at the same time 
emitting an annual tribute of seven thousand ducats, to 
which Padua was bound by the late peace. “This,” he 
courteously added, “is but a small gift for yourselves. If 
your sire had been here, we would have shown him how 
deeply we honour his worth, how earnestly we desire to 
call him brother and friend!” ‘The succeeding festivities 
continued during twenty days; and but a few months after 
their celebration, the Duke of Milan once again took the 
field against this valued friend and brother ! 

The territories of Mantua had long presented an alluring 
prize to the ambition of Visconti; and the tie of kinsman- 
ship by which he was bound to their captain, Francesco di 
Gonzaga, who had married his cousin and sister-in-law, 
were little likely to restrain him from spoliation whenever 
opportunity might offer. Yet so strict at one time had 
been the connexion between these princes, that Gonzaga 
was employed in escorting to France, in 1389, a daughter 
of Visconti betrothed to Louis, Duke of Orleans ; and the 
Duke of Milan expressed his gratitude by a request, than 
which none during the middle ages was considered as 
more expressive of affection and of a wish to confer honour 
_-that his friend would quarter the armorial bearings of 
the Visconti with his own.* The remainder of their do- 
mestic history, forms a tragedy replete with horror, and in- 
volving the most fiendish atrocity on the part of Galeazzo. 
Agnes, the consort of Gonzaga, to whom she had borne 
four children, was a daughter of Bernabo Visconti, and. 
stood, therefore, to Galeazzo in the double relation which 
we have ie noticed ; but the tyrant, dreading her remem- 
prance of the murder of her father and the spoliation of 
her brothers by his hand, and anxious to remove the influ- 
ence which she might be supposed to possess over her hus- 
band’s mind, resolved upon her destruction. ‘To compass 
this foul end, he employed agents who poisoned the ear of 
Gonzaga with suspicions of his wife’s fidelity, and whe 


* Equicola Commentari Mantowant, lib. ii, p. 111. 
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whispered that, in conjunction with Visconti, she had 
planned. his assassination. Letters in the handwriting of 
the Comte de Vertu, concealed for the purpose in her apart- 
ment, and confessions wrung by torture from her secretary, 
who, from a vain hope of mercy avowed whatever was re- 
juired, were adduced in condirmation of her guilt; and the 
mtrigue succeeding but too well, the miserable and deluded 
husband issued orders for her execution. But a short time, 
however, elapsed before the innocence of the murdered 
princess was established on proofs not admitting doubt ; 
and Gonzaga, stung with remorse for the perpetration of 
the great crime into which he had been betrayed, was 
doomed also to defend himself against accusations of cruelty, 
injustice, and blood-guiltiness which Galeazzo unblushingly 
preferred against him in every court of Italy.* The seeds 
of war between these princes were, therefore, profusely 
sown. Yet, although the horrible iniquity which we have 
just related occurred in 1391, it was not until five years 
afterward that hostilities were openly declared, and even 
then Galeazzo was the aggressor.t In the spring of 1397, 
Giacopo dal Verme invested Mantua with twenty thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot. The attempt was not un- 
expected, and the combined forces of Florence, of Padua, 
and of the Marquis of Ferrara signally defeated the Mi- 
lanese captain at Governolo, with the loss of ten thousand 
men. 

This severe and unlooked-for check inclined Galeazzo to 
Aug. 28 listen to negotiation. The Venetians, who had not 

‘“ declared themselves, but who secretly favoured and 
assisted the alliance,f were chosen as mediators. But the 
difficulties arising from their own oblique and temporizing 

* Platina, Hist. Mantuana, iii, ap. Murat. xx. 756. 

t Scip. Ammirato, Ist. Florentina ad ann. 1391, lib. xv. vol. iii, p- 
813. Sozomenus Pistoriensis (ap. Murat. xvi. 1143). A strange asser- 
tion is made by Johannes de Mussis in the Chronicon Placentinum (ap. 
Murat. xvi. 553), that Gonzaga put his princess to death solely to insult 
Visconti,in dedecus dicti Domini Comitis Virtutum et non propter aliam 
causam. This accusation of gratuitous wickedness, so alien from every 
other record of Gonzaga, is repeated, almost in the same words, by the 
anonymous author of the Annales Mediolanenses (ibid. 816). 

+ Daru, lib. xi. p. 209, seems to make the Venetians open adherents 
to this alliance. We borrow our representation from Andrea Gataro, 
(826), who states that Carrara, with very great difficulty, obtained from 


pes the use of seven armed galleys, which were probably only let out | 
on hire, 
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policy, and yet more from the subtle and perfidious designs 
of Visconti, protracted the conferences through eight months, 
and even at the close of that long period, forbade the sig- 
nature of peace. It was not possible that interests so con- 
flicting shouldbe reconciled while, at least on one side, there 
was a total absence of good faith ; and, after all, the diplomat- 
ists were compelled to rest content with the arrangement of 
a ten years’ truce, during which all parties agreed to 
remain in their existing condition. This, it was int 
plain, was but an expedient, a hollow and unsubstan- r 
tial compact, which any one of those contracting it would 
unhesitatingly violate whenever he obtained sufficient 
strength to do so with advantage. 

The reign of the doge Veniero closed during the last 
weeks of the fourteenth century, and the native historians 
are loud in praise of the benignity of his sway. It was 
uninterrupted by domestic commotion ; and during the 
unusual course of eighteen years, the capital was blessed 
with continued abundance. One instance of this prince’s 
rigorous and unbending justice, as it is called, has been 
much and, there can be little doubt, most undeservedly 
vaunted. The lax morals of an Italian city suffered little 
offence from the intimate bond which the only son of the 
doge had openly contracted with the wife of one of the 
chief nobles; but when, in a moment of pettish jealousy, 
the lover suspended horns over the porch of the injured hus- 
band’s palace, public decency was considered to be violated, 
and the vengeance of the law was loudly invoked and sternly 
executed. A fine of one hundred ducats, a prohibition from. 
entering the quarter of the city inhabited by the insulted 
lady, and an imprisonment for two months, was the punr 
ishment assigned for this youthful outrage. Veniero, it is 
said, expressed a wish to pass sentence of death; and 
although restrained from formally pronouncing a judgment 
so disproportionate to the crime, yet by the strictness with 
which he enforced the more lenient punishment he inflicted 
it virtually. The young man was seized with a dangerous 
sickness before the term of his imprisonment expired ; 
nevertheless, the obdurate doge refused to permit any remis- 
sion of his penalty, and his son died in prison. Unless 
the law adjudged capital punishment under lingering agony 
to the offender’s transgression, it is plain that Veniero out- 

Vou. I.--Bb 
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stepped his duty by this mistaken imitation of the most ques- 
tionable portion of Roman stoicism. 

The embellishment of the capital, interrupted by the 
troublous war of Chiozza, again advanced with rapid steps 
during this comparatively tranquil reign. The southern 
side of the Piazza di San Marco, a work long since com- 
menced, was now completed ; and the Piazza adjoining the 
Rialto was paved with marble. Besides these, a far greater 
ornament was added to the city. During a night of general 
illumination, on some occasion of public rejoicing, the 
wooden turret which then crowned the Campanile di San 
Marco caught fire and was destroyed. The foundations of 
that stupendous tower, which rises three hundred and thirty 
feet above the ground, and which subsequently was ennobled 
by becoming the study of Galileo, were laid in the reign of 
Pietro Tribuno, but the body was not finished till within 
fifty years of the period of which we are now treating. 
Veniero, after the above-named accident, built the upper gal- 
lery of stone, added the pyramidal summit with which the 
Campanile is at present terminated, and enriched the pin- 
nacle with a profuse coating of gold. 

Although the virtues of this prince secured for him the 
general love of his people, he was not more successful than 
his predecessors in escaping the jealous restraint of the 
aristocracy, and fresh trammels were imposed upon the 
small remnant of his personal freedom. The title Mon- 
signore, by which the prince had been hitherto addressed, 
was abolished, and no higher appellation was permitted than 
Messer il Doge. He was forbidden to retain any fiefs with- 
out the limits of the state, or to contract any marriage for 
his children, unsanctioned by a majority of two-thirds of 
the signory, of the XL., and of the great council; and 
the officers attached to his household were declared inca- 
pable of any public employment, not only during the period of 
their actual engagement in court duties, but even for a year 
after they might have resigned those appointments. 

Michaele Steno, a procuratore of St. Mark, was invested 

i with the ducal bonnet. He had served with distine- 
1 400 tion, he was rich, of gentle temper, and had entered 

"his sixty-ninth year—all qualifications which ren- 
dered his election more than ordinarily popular. On those 
accounts, the festivals which cclebrated his accession were 
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protracted through many months ;* and the public joy was 
renewed at the close of the following year, when the 
emperor Robert honoured Venice with his presence. j 497 
On the deposition of Wenceslaus, Robert of Bava- 5 
ria had been called to the German throne; but the Duke of 
Milan having refused to acknowledge his title, hostilities 
ensued, in which the Florentines and Carrara took part with 
the new emperor. They were defeated at Brescia, and 
Robert, with his empress, after retreating upon Padua, pro- 
ceeded to Venice, in the hope of obtaining heralliance. He 
was received with distinguished honours. The Bucentaur, 
bearing the doge and signory, met the imperial travellers at San 
Giorgio, where, as soon as the emperor had passed from hisown 
vessel, the doge uncovered, and threw himself upon his knees. 
He was instantly raised in the monarch’s arms, and the two 
princes seated themselves side by side, while the barons and 
nobles stood around. The Comaro palace was assigned 
for the residence of the emperor, that of Dandolo for the 
empress, and those mansions, which immediately fronted 
each other, were connected by a temporary bridge. Greatly, 
however, as the signory mistrusted the Duke of Milan, and 
willingly as they would have assisted in the diminution of 
his increasing power, it was not in the moment of his suc- 
cess that they felt disposed to break with him. While, 
therefore, they entertained their imperial visiter with mag- 
nificent spectacles, they declined any open espousal of his 
quarrel, refused even his solicitation for a loan, and so far 
“disgusted him with their backwardness, that after a few con- 
ferences, at which Carrara also was present, he embarked 
privately on his return to Germany, without taking leave. 
So avowed a manifestation of displeasure ill accorded with 
the views of a government whose chief aim was to avoid 
any decided committal of itself; and a swift vessel was des- 
patched to overtake the emperor and solicit his return. He 
consented, and remained on the whole six weeks in Venice, 
with a mutual understanding that politics were not again to 
be discussed during his stay. 
The arms of Visconti, in the following year, were , 
chiefly directed against the Bolognese, whom he 1 402 
signally defeated on the 26th of June, at Casalecchio. i 


* Of these festivals a particular account may be found in the Venetia 
descritta of Sansovino, lib, x. p. 273. 
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The two elder sons of Carrara were taken prisoners in 
this engagement by the Duke of Mantua, whom the fluctua- 
tions of Italian intrigue had again arrayed on the side of 
his kinsman ; and the popularity which the virtues and mild 
administration of their father had established is strikingly 
evinced by the liberal offer which was made to him on this 
sad occasion by his subjects. A deputation from the various 
trades and chief burghers tendered him whatever sum was 
necessary for the ransom of his children; but with equal 
liberality he declined this splendid donation, which the es- 
cape of Francesco Terzo, within a few days, rendered partly 
unnecessary. The confinement of his younger son, Gia- 
como, was protracted for a longer period ; but, in the end, 
he also evaded the vigilance of his jailers. 

Before, however, this latter event occurred, the ambitious 
course of the Duke of Milan was cut short by death. The 
plague had again spread over Lombardy; and it was now 
accompanied by the appearance of a comet, destined, as 
Gataro fully believes, according to the opinion of philosophers, 
not only to shake pestilence from its hair, but also to per- 
plex monarchs.* Visconti, in order to avoid infection, 
quitted his court at Pavia, and shut himself up in the castle 
of Marignano. But the death-stroke pursued him to his 
retirement ; and although, for some days, he was kept alive, 
like the elder Carrara, by “ magical liquors,” he felt his end 
approaching. With a cheerful countenance, he summoned 
his attendants round his couch, and assured them of hig 
gratitude to God for so visible an exhibition of his mindful- 
ness of him in that blazing star. Having then given instruc- 
tions for his interment, and portioned his dominions among 


7 * Paradise Lost, i. 598 ; ii.’710- passages which are borrowed from 
‘asso. 
Qual con le chiome sanguinose, horrende, 
Splender cometa suol per Paria adusta, 
Che i regni muta, ei feri morbi adduca, 
Ai purpurei tiranni infausta luce, 
; Ger. Lib. vii. 52. 
As when, high-flaming, through the parched air, 
A blood-red comet shakes his horrid hair, 
And threatens, to despairing man below, 
Disease and battle, pestilence and wo ; 
States see their doom portended by his rays, 
And purp’e tyrants tremble as they gaze. 
Hont, vii. 430 
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his children, the most ambitious, the most turbulent, and the 
most unprincipled sovereign of his time left the Sint.'s 
fruits matured by a long life of crime to be withered, il 
after his death, by the cold blasts of domestic faction and 
the tempest of foreign war. 
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Zenoand Boucicault—Second Battle of Sapienza—Distractions of Milan 
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the Venetian Camp—He is driven into his Citadel—Accepts a Safe con- 
duct to Venice—Is sentenced, with his two elder Sons, to capital Pun- 
ishment—Their Deaths. 
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During these events in Italy, new inquietudes had arisen 
in the East, from the rapid progress of a conqueror yet 
more to be dreaded than Bajazet. Timour, having over- 
run Asia, was invited by the falling Emperor of Constan 
tinople to free him from the oppressive yoke of the Otto- 
mans. The Tartar pressed on his march in the hope of 
fresh plunder; but at the mouth of the Don he was met 
by a suppliant train of merchants, Genoese, Catalonians, 
and Venetians, who implored protection for their commerce. 
The Barbarian swore that it should remain unmolested; 
and, in defiance of his oath, immediately occupied Asoph 
with his troops, pillaged and burned its factories, and threw 
into chains such Christians as escaped the sword. As he 
advanced in Natolia, the approaching collision of the two. 
countless hosts which blackened the plains once distin- 
guished hy the contests of Pompey and Mithridates, excited) 
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the most lively apprehensions among the great maritime 
powers of Europe; and when Bajazet was overthrown 
Asa, at Agora, the Dardanelles were observed both by 
1g02. a Venetian and a Genoese squadron, whose avowed 
object was to obstruct the passage of the flying Turks. 

The fleet of the latter power received a large reinforce- 
ment in the spring of the following year, under the 
ge command of the Marechal de Boucicault, the governor 

* to whom the King of France had committed the ad- 
ministration of Genoa. Boucicault had fought at Nicopolis ; 
and two days after that defeat he had been brought into the 
presence of the pitiless conqueror, bound, naked, and classed 
among the nameless herd of prisoners whose appearance 
promised no ransom, and who were therefore destined to 
butchery. Already had the work of blood commenced, 
when he was recognised by the Count of Nevers, who with 
afew of his most distinguished companions had been sepa- 
rated from the other miserable captives, to glut the avarice 
rather than the cruelty of the victor. The prince threw 
himself upon his knees before Bajazet, declared the pris- 
oner’s quality, and obtained his life.* It was under this 
commander that the Genoese reinforcement arrived; and 
Venice, perhaps not unjustly suspicious of the ulterior 
designs of her former rival, hastened to counteract them by 
strengthening her own naval force in the same quarter. 
For that purpose Carlo Zeno, although now a procuratore 
of St. Mark, an officer who, unless in the utmost emergency, 
seldom quitted the city, was intrusted with the command ; 
and his instructions were, to place all the colonies in 
security, and to watch the motions of the Genoese, but, if 
possible, to avoid hostilities. 

The two fleets, nearly equal in numbers, first met in 
friendly guise off the island of Rhodes; but the communi- 
cations between their admirals displayed and increased their 
mutual jealousy. Boucicault, perhaps, is scarcely to be 
exonerated from suspicion of a treacherous design to 
entrap Carlo Zeno; and the safety of the latter was en- 

* Froissart, ii, 672, wt swp. Mr. Johnes has preserved a very graphic 
incident, which we do not find in Lord Berners. The Count of Nevers, 
it seems, had no language in which he could make himself intelligible to 
Bajazet ; he therefore ‘made signs, as paying from one hand to the other, 


that he would give a large sum of money to soften the er of the 
gultan.”—xi, 307. ¥ oe 
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tirely owing to his prudence. When the Genoese com- 
mander, pleading indisposition as an excuse, requested a 
conference on board his own galley, Zeno answered, that 
the maritime laws of Venice forbade him from quitting the 
vessel under his immediate orders; and when invited to 
combine the fleets in a cruise against the Turks, in which, 
no doubt, Boucicault would have affected the chief com- 
mand, the Venetian replied, that he was not permitted to 
make war without a decree of the senate. After this un- 
satisfactory rencounter, the Venetians in fulfilment of their 
orders proceeded to the Morea, while the Genoese cruised 
along the ports of Syria. At Berytus, a rich emporium of 
Venetian commerce, and little, if at all, frequented by the 
Turks, Boucicault, in spite of the reclamations of the 
resident merchants, landed his troops, and indiscriminately 
plundered the factories both of Christian and Infidel. The 
whole line of Syrian coast was visited with similar lawless 
rapine ; and the calm representations addressed by Zeno in 
the first instance were received with studied insult. “TI 
wage no war with Venice,” was the taunting and evasive 
reply of Boucicault : “that which I find in an enemy’s ter- 
ritory I treat as the property of an enemy. If any harm 
has been done, I regret it; but the evil does not admit 
remedy.” The remedy thus denied was discovered by the 
bravery of Zeno, who resolved to use force where remon- 
strance had failed. On the 6th of October both fleets an- 
chored in sight of each other off the island Sapienza, a spot 
once fatal to the Venetian arms; and there an engagement 
commenced at daybreak, which lasted, with great slaughter 
on both sides, during four hours. Zeno, although equal to 
his adversary in ships, was far inferior in men, nor was he 
well supported by his captains. His own galley for more 
than an hour was engaged singly against that of Bouci- 
cault and two more; one attacking his prow, the others 
each broadside. Melted pitch, sulphur, and live coals were 
thrown among the rigging, brine was cast in the mariners’ 
eyes; and at length Boucicault, at the head of a band of 
French distinguished for their personal strength, attempted 
to board, protected by a ceaseless volley of javelins and 
arrows from the Genoese bowmen. Zeno himself, as he 
trod the deck in the full habiliments of command, was the 
chief object against which the fury of the combatants was 
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directed; while loudly calling on him by name, they 
swarmed up the side of the galley with fierce and menacing 
gestures.* By a bold, singular, and unexpected manceuvre 
the assault was checked. It had been made on the larboard 
quarter; and Zeno, after ordering the guns, ballast, and 
whatever other weighty material was at hand, to be rolled 
to starboard, commanded his crew, by a sudden impulse, to 
press downward on the same side also; thus elevating his 
vessel high above the boarders, and at the same time pre- 
senting his lower bank of oars as a palisade. By this 
means the enemy were for the most part prevented from 
scaling the rampart opposed to them; while the few who 
gained the deck, little able to keep their footing, rendered 
unsteady by the motion and the inclination of the ship, tot- 
tered, fell headlong, and were speedily slain. The pressure 
on the opposite quarter gave the Venetians there also an 
equal, though different advantage, by the presentation of 
their whole undivided force tothe enémy ; all attempt from 
the vessel at the prow was impossible during this manceuvre ; 
and the three hostile galleys were at length beaten off, 
though not until Zeno himself was wounded, and his whole 
crew, with the exception of thirty, were disabled. At the 
close of the action three Genoese vessels were captured, and 
the remaining eight escaped with much loss and difficulty. 
One of the prizes was secured by a stratagem scarcely less 
extraordinary than that practised by Zeno himself. A Ve- 
netian storeship, crowding all sail upon her widely ex- 
tended yardarms, bore down upon a Genoese galley; and 
the crew, when alongside, cutting all the ropes at the 
same moment, let fall every sail upon the enemy’s deck, 
where the astonished mariners, struggling like birds ina 
aet, were compelled to surrender. 

Zeno, with no less modesty in reporting than valour in 
obtaining this success, in his official despatch to the signory 
omitted all mention of his own wound. He claimed the 
victory to which he was justly entitled, and which his prizes 
indisputably evinced; and he added, that if his officers had 


* Pp. Justiniani, lib. vi. p, 126. 

t P. Justiniani, wt sup. In the saloon of the grand council was a 
picture, by Bassano, representing this stratagem. Sansovino Venetia 
descritta, lib. viii. p. 249; and Girolamo Bardi Dichiaratione di tutte le 
Tstorte che si contengono nei quadri, &c. p. 58, Ven. 1587. 
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fulfilled their duty, not one Genoese vessel would have been 
saved.* The haughty spirit of Boucicault could ill brook 
this publication of his disgrace ; and he replied in a long, 
hasty, and intemperate cartel, addressed both to the doge 
and to Zeno. In direct terms, according to the naked 
fashion of the times, he threw the lie in their teeth 3t and 
in order to establish his own contrary assertions, confiding, 
as he said, in Divine justice, in the blessed Mother of God, 
and in St. George, he challenged either of them to meet 
him in the lists, and offered his opponent considerable ad- 
vantage of numbers. He would fight with five against six 
—ten against twelve—fifteen against eighteen—twenty 
against twenty-four; or, as a course which might better 
decide the question of naval superiority, he would meet 
galley against galley, his own being manned by none but 
Genoese and French, that of his enemy by none but Vene- 
tians.t The signory disregarded this idle gasconade ; and, 
content with the substantial evidence of facts, they pointed 
to the captured vessels which had been brought to port, and 
permitted the vanquished to prate about his victory. 

An atrocious instance of cruelty, exhibiting a petty spirit 
of revenge most unworthy of a great nation, sullied the 
glory of this triumph. One of the prisoners, a Frenchman, 
irritated by defeat and groaning under captivity, expressed 
a hope that he might yet one day wash his hands in Ve- 
netian blood. The evil omen of the Barbarian, says the 
courtly native historian, grated on the ears of the senators, 
and with one voice they ordered the miserable offender to 
be hanged between the Red Columns.§ Sabellico neglects 
to add, that with a refinement of vengeance they instructed 
the executioner to gash the soles of the expiring victim’s 
feet, in order that he might leave traces of his own blood on 
the pavement of the Piazzetta, and thus more distinctly 
mark the failure of his indiscreet aspiration.|| 

A few months of straggling hostilities succeeded the battle 
of Sapienza. France at first appeared willing to support 
the declarations of Boucicault; and certain Venetian mer- 

* The original despatch is given by Sanuto. 

} Their letters, he said, were mendaciis plenas et dolis—certe mirane 
dum, licet mentiendi vestra consuetudo cognoscatur, &c. 

{ Stella Anmales Genuenses, ap. Muratori, xvii. 1203. 


§ Sabellico, Decad. ii. lib. viii. 
{| Bembo, the continuator of the Chronicle of Dandolo, ap. Mur. xii. 518. 
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chants, attending the fair of Marseilles, were thrown into 
prison, and their effects confiscated. Some trading ships 
also in the Greek seas fell into the hands of the Genoese 
cruisers. But when Venice aroused herself, and appeared 
to be arming in earnest, she was met by submissions, and a 
negotiation terminated in peace, on the basis of mu- 
1 40 4 tual restitution and the payment of an indemnity to 
* the Venetians for their losses at Berytus. One 
monument of this short war endured even to our own times. 
Timour, freed by their internal dissensions from the ob 
servation of the two European fleets, pressed his conquests 
among the fastnesses of Albania, where a petty tribe, the 
inhabitants of Parga, abandoned their ancient city, and 
took refuge on an impregnable rock in the sight of Corfu, 
to which they gave the name of their former settlement. 
1G: | Wee neighbourhood of a Venetian garrison soon 
1401, Mmvited or compelled them to submit to the protection 
* of the republic, under which, however, they main- 
tained a more than nominal independence. The spirit 
which animated this noble-minded band remained in their 
descendants after a lapse of four centuries ; and the admira- 
tion which an Englishman cannot but profoundly cherish 
for their pure love of freedom is mingled with bitterness 
of feeling, when he brings to mind the causes which led to 
their second expatriation in 1819. 

The death of Galeazzo Visconti was the signal for an- 
archy throughout the Milanese states. All the three sons 
among whom he had divided his power were minors, one of 
them was illegitimate, and the regency was administered by 
the widowed dutchess, Catarina of Visconti, a daughter of 
Bernabo. The council which assisted her was composed 
partly of personal favourites of the late duke, more distin- 
guished for talent than for birth, partly of the ancient and 
powerful nobility ; and between these discordant interests 
reigned an ill-dissembled jealousy, which soon openly exhi- 
bited itself in deeds of violence andblood. The state-prison 
changed their inhabitants according to the predominance of 
either faction; and Catarina, not sufficiently strong for the 
open exercise of authority, employed secret executions, and, 
it may be feared, yet darker means, to free herself from 
those whom she most dreaded. Every town throughout 
Lombardy was a prey to the petty tyranny of some noble, 
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who sought, amid the convulsions of his country, to establish 
in it a separate dominion. Of the neighbouring powers 
who might be expected to derive profit from these troubles, 
few were more to be feared, for none had a heavier debt of 
injury to repay, than Francesco da Carrara; and the 
dutchess early conciliated him by the promised cession of 
Feltre and Belluno. The Lord of Padua asked also for 
Vicenza; but through the mediation of Venice, he was 
content to withdraw this demand. The treaty, however, was 
violated by the Milanese at the time named for its comple- 
tion ; and Carrara, justly indignant at this new breach of 
faith, and having in vain appealed to the signory, 

from whom he received an ambiguous answer, 1403, 
invaded the Veronese, but was compelled to retire. 
In the following spring, he concerted an alliance with a 
prince who, though possessing neither treasure nor 

territory, advanced pretensions which might be use- 4 ag 
fully employed. Gulielmo della Scala laid claim to ; 
Verona, which had been wrested from his late father, An- 
tonio; and he promised to return whatever assistance 
Carrara might afford him towards the recovery of his patri- 
mony, by engaging its whole force, when at his disposal, in 
the projected attack upon Vicenza. ‘The enterprise was 
successful ; partly by secret communication with the inhabit- 
ants, partly by force of arms, the Paduans entered Verona, 
and proclaimed Della Scala its lord. Scarcely a fortnight, 
however, after his restoration, Gulielmo died of a disease 
with which he had been long afflicted ; and so familiar was 
Italy with the poisoner’s cup, so bitter was the hatred fos- 
tered by the enemies of Carrara, so necessary did their own 
crimes render it that they should endeavour to sully the 
memory of him upon whom they were perpetrated, that the 
death of his friend and ally has been repeatedly imputed to 
the Lord of Padua himself. If the loftiness of his general 
character, his frank, open, and undisguised bearing, his 
nobleness and generosity of spirit are not in themselves suf- 
ficient to disprove this detestable charge to our complete satis- 
faction, yet even those who judge men’s actions by the more 
staid and measured rules of utility must consent to acquit 
him, unless they can discover an adequate motive for his guilt. 
His interests, on the contrary, demanded that this prince 
shouldlive. Della Scala left two sons, who were immediately 
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invested with their father’s inheritance ; and if Carrara had 
assassinated his tried and faithful partisan, he must have 
done so only that he might substitute in his place two un- 
proved and inexperienced youths, who soon showed them- 
selves unworthy of his confidence.* 

This conquest of Verona had been undertaken without 
the approbation of Venice ; and before the attempt Carlo 
Zeno had been despatched to Padua, with instructions to 
mediate between the disputants. Carrara inflexibly replied 
that the fitting season was now come in which he might 
obtain satisfaction for his wrongs, and he refused to listen 
to the ambassador’s representation that Venice had left far 
greater wrongs unrevenged. An evil omen was remarked 
as the prince mustered his troops in the palace-square of the 
captured city. He had delivered his great banner, bearing 
a red cross on a white ground, and quartered with the arms 
of Carrara, to the custody of one of his noblest officers ; 
and as the standard-bearer fixed the staff in the rest at his 
saddle-bow, it fell from his hands, while murmurs were 
heard among the spectators, “ This is God’s judgment !”’+ 
Undismayed by this omen, which seems to have deeply 
impressed his followers, Carrara directed his eldest son, 
Francesco Terzo, to march on Vicenza, having previously 
expressed his wish to the princes Della Scala that one of 
them would precede him ; but, little grateful for the impor- 
tant benefit recently conferred upon them, they refused 
obedience. When Francesco Terzo appeared before the 
walls, he was rudely handled in a skirmish, and compelled 
to withdraw to his camp, with a severe wound in the face. 
On the following morning loud shouts were heard from the 
city, mingled with the pealing of bells and the thunder of 
artillery. The banner of Milan was lowered, and the 
delighted eyes of the young Carrara imagined that he beheld 
the ensign of his own house unfurled in its place. The 
colours were very similar, and the distance was consid- 
erable; but as a second standard rose over a nearer gate, 


* See the authorities cited by Sismondi (lix.) on both sides. Sabellico 
(Dec. ii. lib. viii.) does not hesitate to charge Carrara with the murder 
of Della Scala’s two sons, as well as of their father. But Sabellico 
wrote in fetters, and he had undertaken the impossible task of extenuat- 
ing the guilt and infamy of his country. 

f Andrea Gataro, 880, 
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he descried, with astonishment and mortification, the winged 
lion of St. Mark. Catarina had successfully negotiated 
with Venice; and Dal Verme, retaining all his deceased 
sovereign’s hatred against Carrara, had prevailed upon the 
dutchess to barter for the alliance of the signory by surren- 
dering Vicenza to their protection ; and, careless of the loss 
to his country, so as it did not confer benefit on the Paduans, 
he admitted a large Venetian force within the walls, and 
acknowledged their supremacy. 

This iniquitous negotiation must be attributed in great 
measure to the ambition felt by the doge Steno, that his 
reign might be distinguished by an enlargement of territory ; 
for although the Venetian government was seldom choice 
as to its means of acquisition, and the bribe offered was 
most alluring, yet the council hesitated till the Milanese 
advanced their biddings. Feltre and Belluno were added 
to Vicenza, and the bargain was finally struck by the. sur- 
tender of the whole territory on this side the Adige. Even 
after these discussions there was not wanting in the 
council a feeling of justice and honour which, but for a 
stratagem of the doge, might have prevented the nefarious 
compact. He found a pretext to purge the assembly of all 
those nobles who were opposed to his design; yet even 
then the decision for which he struggled was at last con- 
firmed by the majority of only a single voice. 

The news of his unexpected disappointment was received 
by Francesco Novello with his customary evenness. of 
temper. He handed the despatch which announced it to 
Brunone and Antonio della Scala, and with a brief remark—- 
“Farewell to Vicenza! This arises from your refusal,’”—he 
turned to some other business, while the’ perfidious youths 
lost no time in framing their own secret arrangements with 
Venice. In the camp before Vicenza, however, a widely 
different spirit was manifested. When a trumpet from the 
garrison announced that the city had surrendered itself to 
the protection of Venice, Francesco Terzo ordered him to 
retire, and not to return without a safe-conduct. On the 
evening of the same day, the messenger reappeared with 
the pennant of Vicenza, and in the name of Venice, com- 
manced the Paduans to raise the siege and withdraw. 
Francesco denied his authority, pointed to the arms of 
Vicenza on his pennant, which, had he been an envoy of 
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the signory, would have borne their device 5 and then, with 
angry menaces of summary punishment if he returned, he 
dismissed him unhurt. On the morrow, the same trumpet 
again sought the camp, bearing now a Venetian pennant, 
but still unprovided with a safe-conduct. The outposts, 
indignant at these repeated insults to their prince, hastily 
surrounded the messenger, put him to the sword, and threw 
his body into the city ditch. Francesco was displeased 
with the violence, but little anticipated the terrible ven- 
geance with which it was to be repaid, and probably forgot 
the transaction as insignificant.* 

The Lord of Padua immediately hastened in person to 
Vicenza, and gave orders for an assault on the very night 
of his arrival. Before, however, the troops were put in 
motion a Venetian courier placed in his hands a despatch 
bearing the leaden seal of the republic, which charged him, 
on pain of immediate war, to desist from his enterprise. He 
instantly countermanded the assault, and broke up, on the 
next morning, for Padua. Then having fully ascertained 
the treacherous intrigues which the two princes Della Scala 
were concerting with Venice, he threw them into confine- 
ment, and, proceeding with the Lady Taddea to Verona, he 
assumed its sovereignty in his own name, as a punishment 
for the ingratitude of the masters whom he had restored, 
and who had proved themselves undeserving. His chief 
wishes were now directed to an adjustment with Venice ; 
but the signory was implacable. They felt that Carrara 
was within their toils, and his destruction was resolved 
upon ; so that to his offer of holding all his territories in 
fee from the republic, they replied only by demanding in- 
demnities which he had not power to furnish; and they 
perpetually reverted to the murder of the trumpet, as having 


* In relating this incident, we have followed the minute and precise 
narrative of Gataro (883), which bears with it strong marks of truth. 
Daru has adopted another statement most hostile to Francesco Novello, 
and has made him give orders for an outrage yet more cruel than the 
infliction of death—to cut off the nose and ears of the trumpet, and send 
him back with a declaration of war. Yet it is plain that Francesco No- 
vello at the time was in Verona, not at Vicenza. Bembo, the continuator 
ofthe chronicle of Dandolo, vouches for this barbarous mutilation, but 
attributes it to Francesco Terzo, with the addition of a cruel, stupid 
and unfeeling mockery,—‘‘ Let us make from this trumpet the lion @ 
St. Mark!” As the lion possessed both nose and ears, we are at a loss 
to discover the hidden point of this brutal jest. 
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placed him without the pale of international law. Even 
while his ambassadors were receiving audience, the doge 
gave orders to cut the embankment of the Anguillera in 
three places ; thus, by pouring destruction on his unoffend- 
ing subjects, offering a foretaste of the bitterness with 
which their lord was to be visited. The envoys were dis- 
missed, and the banner of St. Mark was raised on a bas- 
tion in the Paduan territory,which had been insulated by the 
inundation. 

Francesco communicated to his great council the rejection 
of his proposals ; and that he might fall at least with dig- 
nity, he urged them to consent to war. His design was 
opposed by Galeazzo de’ Gatari, the elder of the two chroni- 
clers who have guided us through these passages of history. 
This faithful senator pointed to the miseries which Francesco 
Vecchio had brought down upon himself and his country, 
by rousing the unforgiving and unappeasable hatred of 
Venice. Peace, he said, ought to be secured, be the terms 
what they might ; for upon its conclusion depended the wel- 
fare or the ruin of Padua. This seasonable counsel was 
resisted, among others, by Amorato Pelliciaro, a rich mer- 
chant, who offered a thousand ducats towards defraying the 
expenses of war, and blindly prophesied that right must 
prevail. A brother senator applauded the rash speech, and 
compared the orator to that Crastinus who struck the first 
blow for Cesar against Pompey in Thessaly ; “« forgetting,” 
as Gataro* touchingly winds up his vivid narrative of this 
debate, “the lines in which Lucant curses that Crastinus 
as the cause of all the blood that was shed in the cruel war 
that followed. But to this opinion the signor inclined, and 


* Andrea Gataro, 890. 


* Dii tibi non mortem, que cunctis pena paratur, 
Sed sensum post fata tue dent, Crastine, morti! 
Cujus torta manu commisit lancea bellum, 
Primaque Thessaliam Romano sanguine tinait. 

Pharsalia, vii. 470 
For him, ye gods, for Crastinus, whose spear, 
With impious eagerness, began the war, 
Some more than common punishment prepare ! 
Beyond the grave, long, lasting plagues ordain, 
Surviving sense, and never-ceasing pain! 

Rowkg, vii, 697, 


See also Casar, De Bell. Civ. iii. 91-99, 
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war was declared. Accursed be Amorato, the author of a 
measure which brought fast on the destruction of Padua, 
and the downfall of the noble house of Carrara !”” 

It was at midsummer that Carrara solemnly denounced 
war against Venice. His sole ally was Nicolo d’Este, 
Count of Ferrara, upon whom, terrified by the overwhelm- 
ing force of his enemies, little reliance could be placed. The 
command of thirty thousand condottieri was intrusted, by 
the signory, to Malatesta of Pesaro, and Savello a Roman 
captain; and Carlo Zeno was attached to them as one of 
the.provveditorz. Carrara, after a successful incursion into 
the ‘T'revisano, confined himself to the defensive, throwing 
up lines and constructing a series of intrenchments on its 
marshy frontiers ; and one of these works appears to have 
struck the invaders with extreme wonder. In a few hours 
a ditch was formed of great depth, and thirty feet in width, 
surmounted by an impregnable rampart, at which the Ve- 
netians, we are told, gazed with astonishment, firmly be- 
lieving it to have been effected by the Devil, and not by 
human engineers.* The muster of the Paduan forces 
within these lines, as described by Gataro, might afford a 
subject fora painter. ‘‘ Every one seeming more eager than 
another, they presented themselves with their best equip- 
ments. They came with bright weapons, embroidered 
coats, and blazoned devices, indicating the antiquity of their 
families—with naked cuirasses, burnished and blazing like 
the sun—targets and ghiaverins—arbalists and bows— 
bombardels, lances, and shields. Their dear and much- 
loved lord, wearing an embroidered coat over his armour, 
glanced, with a proud and joyful eye, along the gallant line, 
and then inspected the men, squadron by squadron, show- 
ing a glad and gracious aspect, and addressing words of en- 
couragement to'them as he walked his horse slowly along.” + 
Little, however, notwithstanding the natural strength of 
the country which they occupied, could be hoped from twelve 
thousand men, opposed to nearly thrice their number ; and 
the activity of Zeno ere long found means to penetrate 
their lines. Undertaking a personal reconnoissance, on a 
September night, sometimes wading to his very shoulders, 
sometimes swimming in the marshes, he satisfied himself 


* Andrea Gataro, 893. t Sbid, 897. 
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that the passage, though difficult, was practicable.* When 
once assured that it was possible to effect it, he did not 
hesitate to make the attempt ; and the whole territory be- 
yond the Brenta was speedily overrun in consequence of 
his success. Venice had three powerful armies in her pay ; 
her disbursements amounted to 120,000 ducats each month 3 
and, since the days of Frederic Barbarossa, such an assem- 
blage of troops had never been seen in Italy. 

This frontier line, however, was not maintained by the 
invaders without much bloodshed; Savello was attacked 
and beaten back from it, and the chance of battle led him 
to a personal encounter with Francesco. Their lances 
were shivered at the first onset, and each swayed back to 
his horse’s croup; recovering themselves, they drew their 
swords, and Carrara, with a single blow, which descended 
to his antagonist’s vizor, cleft the argent lion from his 
helmet. His own crest underwent the same fate; but a 
second stroke dashed Savello’s vizor into fragments, and, 
his sword being at the same time broken at the hilt, he was 
compelled to spur his horse to flight.t Malatesta, who 
was on ill terms with his brother-general, openly expressed 
satisfaction at this discomfiture ; and not long afterward, 
having incurred yet further suspicion by his imprudence, 
he was removed from his command, which was bestowed 
upon Savello. 

The second line of defence presented obstacles not to be 
surmounted during this campaign, and the hostile armies 
occupied their winter-quarters towards the close of Novem- 
ber. A bitter domestic sorrow awaited Carrara in the death 
of the Lady Taddea; and while smarting under this blow, 
yet more grievous to him than the dangers of his princi- 
pality, he received information that Savello had broken up 
from his cantonments, reoccupied his summer positions, 
and, in the very heart of December, guided to undefended 
passages by some peasants whom he had bribed, had estab- 
lished himself in the rich Piovado di Sacco, the granary of 
Lombardy. In an attempt to dislodge the invaders, Car- 
Fara was painfully wounded, and for a while obliged to 
withdraw from active command. 

The arms of Padua had been no less unfortunate in the 


* Vita Caroli Zeni, ap. mae xix, 338. } Andrea Gataro, 892. 
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Veronese, where Francesco di Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, 
and Giacopo dal Verme had gained most of the strongholds. 
The inhabitants of that district were ill affected to Carrara, 
and backward in his defence; and even in his own more 
immediate court and camp, treachery was undermining the 
small remnant of his power. The Venetian army, after 
Savello’s defeat, had encamped at Nogara, where, by its 
losses and divisions, it was reduced to twelve thousand 
men, while Carrara had now no less than sixteen thousand 
at his disposal. The position also of the Venetians was haz- 
ardous; for, if the bank of the Brenta in their rear were 
cut, retreat became impossible, and Francesco, perceiving 
his advantage with a rapid eye, felt secure of victory. His 
wounds still kept him from the field, but he communicated 
his plans to Count Manfredi di Barbiano, to whom, jointly: 
with Francesco Terzo, he delegated the command. The 
Paduans, high in hope and eager for battle, marched for 
Nogara, which they reached on Christmas eve, when the: 
generals despatched a trumpet bearing their gauntlets of 
defiance as a challenge to Savello for combat on the mor- 
row. ‘The news of his acceptance wasireceived with shouts 
of joy. Late in the evening, however, a’! messenger on 
horseback arrived from the Venetian camp, laden with 
presents from Savello to Manfredi. They were such as the 
courtesy of war occasionally interchanges, luxuries for the 
table ; four large geese wnplucked,* some watermelons, and 
a few flasks of Malvoisie, and, but for the message which 
accompanied them and the subsequent conduct of Manfredi, 
they would not have occasioned suspicion. ‘The bearer 
significantly repeated to the count the instructions with 
which he ‘had been charged, “that he should not: eat’ the 
feathers.”| Manfredi smiled, and accepted the presents, 
within which it was afterward: believed twelve thousand 
ducats were concealed. At daybreak, when Francesco 
Terzo was marshalling his line, Manfredi refused to take 
the field, and commenced a retreat. On his appearance at 
Padua, Carrara, who felt no doubt of his treachery, spared 
his life, but stripped him of his command, and sentenced 
him to banishment. 

The new year witnessed the defection of Nicolo.of Fer- 


* Oche del Piovado—con le penne tuite morte.—Andrea Gataro, 911. 
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rata. His. capital was suffering from scarcity, he was 
pressed on all sides by the Venetian forces, andhis , 
subjects ‘were so unfriendly to the cause which he pts 
had espoused, that he had reason to fear even for his ; 
life. He concluded, therefore, a separate treaty, the chief 
terms of which involved the surrender of Polesina di Ro- 
vigo, and the dismantling of his fortresses. The haughty 
republic added ene other condition more degrading to the 
dignity ef.a sovereign—that he should repair to Venice in 
order to ‘solicit pardon from the doge, and to swear that he 
would deny all succour for the future to the Lerd of Padua. 
This compulsory desertion by his son-in-law was to Carrara 
more a subject of regret than of complaint ; but the treach- 
ery of a much nearer connexion awakened his indignation 
as well as his sorrow. His half-brother, Giacomo, the 
former companion of his many dangers, had been seduced 
by the Venetians to betray Padua into their hands, on con- 
dition of enjoying the whole property of the signor and the 
pillage of ten of the wealthiest houses, of being presented 
with a palace at Venice, being enrolled a member of the 
grand council, and receiving a payment of ten thousand 
ducats. His sons, bitterly distracted by filial affection on 
the one hand, and paramount duty to their country on the 
other, while they denounced this conspiracy, stipulated for 
their father’s life. The criminal denied his guilt till con- 
fession was extorted by the rack; and on committal to 
the Giants’ Tower, stung by remorse, or by apprehension 
of a painful and ignominious death, he suffocated himself 
by the smoke of some straw with which his dungeon was 
provided. His accomplices were carried, riding backward 
upon asses, to the place of execution, where they were 
hanged, each by one foot to the gibbet, and left to perish in 
torture. 

Disasters now thickened apace on all sides, and no hope 
of assistance remained to Carrara, unless from the Floren- 
tines, who still promised their succour as scon as they 
should be disengaged from war with Pisa. As the invaders 
approached nearer to his capital, Carrara intrusted his two 
younger sons, Ubertino and Marsilio, and other branches 
of his family, with the larger portion of his treasure and 
jewels, to the protection of these ancient allies. Fran- 
zesco Terzo ably and valorously seconded him in the capital 
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while Giacomo, his second son, commanded at Verona; 
and having secured the most defenceless of those dear to 
him in their asylum at Florence, Carrara himself boldly 
confronted the peril which was now hourly increasing, since 
Savello had advanced to the very walls of Padua, and 
closely invested it on the twelfth of June. 

Verona was still pressed by Gonzaga of Mantua and Gia- 
copo dal Verme; and the citizens, without attachment to 
their present governors, in order to escape the terrors of an 
assault, surrendered by capitulation. A safe-conduct was 
accorded to Giacomo, with which he secured the retreat of 
his lady, Madonna Belfiore. For himself, disappointed in 
the return of a messenger whom he despatched to Padua, 
and apprehensive that his father had refused to confirm the 
treaty, he attempted to escape by night. Though disguised, 
he was recognised by some peasants, who delivered him to 
the provveditori, and by them he was immediately sent under 
a strong escort to Venice, where on his arrival he was 
thrown into the prison of San Giorgio. 

Verona having fallen, the blockading army was disen- 
gaged, and joined the division before Padua, where, in addi- 
tion to the other miseries of a siege, pestilence had com- 
menced its ravages. While the enemy continued to spread 
devastation over the open country, the neighbouring villagers 
flocked within the walls in order to seek protection; and 
anxious to preserve such property as they could carry off, 
they were accompanied by large herds of cattle. A mixed 
throng of beasts and men crowded and exhausted the city, 
so that not only every house overflowed with inhabitants, 
but the churches, monasteries, and public magazines were 
choked with countless swarms, while the porches and 
arcades of the open streets afforded a scanty shelter to 
multitudes otherwise wholly unprovided. Food was soon 
wanting for this overgrown population. The cattle first 
began to die for want of fodder; and the wretched fagi- 
tives, pent within limits far too contracted for their num- 
bers, worn by fatigue, weakened by hunger, poisoned by the 
foul exhalations steaming from the’ corruption which sur- 
rounded them, contracted and propagated a frightful dis- 
ease.* An acute fever, attended with the plague-spot and 


* Gataro, from whom we are borrowing, might be supposed to write 
with Livy before his eyes. Grave tempus et forte annus pestilens erat 
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tumour, was generally fatal in three days at furthest. The 
deaths varied from three hundred to five hundred in each 
day, and, as appeared from a register. kept in the episcopal 
palace, more than forty thousand individuals perished be- 
tween the end of June and the middle of August. Among 
the victims of this mortality are noticed the elder of the 
two Gatari and Alda da Gonzaga, the consort of Francesco 
Terzo. The princess was interred with as much pomp as 
the season of misery permitted. But the mode of burial 
which the chronicler describes as adopted for the many suf- 
ficiently avouches the horrors to which the Paduans were 
subjected, and cannot fail to bring to mind the like practice 
which prevailed among ourselves when London was last 
exposed to a similar calamitous visitation. No one who 
has read the vivid pages of De Foe can have forgotten the 
daily gatherings of the dead from house to house, which he 
so distressingly narrates ; and though the texture of that 
singular writer’s palmary work is fictitious, the materials 
from which it is woven are confessedly trustworthy. Every 
morning, says Gataro, cars went round to receive the dead, 
and in every car were placed from sixteen to twenty corpses. 
A crucifix and lantern were fixed on the pole in front, and 
each car was attended by a priest. Deep trenches were 
opened in the burying-grounds of the churches, and into 
them the corpses were thrown and covered with earth. 
Since the destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of Troy, 
adds this eyewitness, never was any city in the world so 
overwhelmed as the unfortunate Padua.* 

The contagion, as may be supposed, was not wholly con- 
fined to the city ; it penetrated to the Venetian camp: but 
more open quarters and ampler supplies disarmed it there 
of much of its deadly power, so that not a day passed 
without an assault, and the two Carrara were ever foremost 
where danger summoned. Even in this their extremity, 
they secured an interest in the besieging army, and Vene- 
tiane’were found sufficiently blinded by the love of gain to 


urbi agrisque, nec hominibus magis quam pecori ; et aumere vim morbé 
terrore populationis pecoribus agrestibusque in urbem acceptis. Ea 
conluvio mixtorum omnis generis animantium et odore insolito urbanos, 
et agrestem confertum in arta tecta, estu et vigiliis angebat, ministeria 
que invicem ac contagia ipsa vulgabant morbos (jii, 6), 

* Andrea Gataro, 922, 
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hold treacherous communication with the falling princes. 
By means of billets fastened to the heads of arrows, and 
shot within the walls, intelligence was daily forwarded to 
them. The traitors were discovered; two of them were 
priests; and as if in imitation or in refinement upon that 
death of lingering horror which the Romans inflicted, when 
called to punish those whom they esteemed the most holy 
among their ministers of religion, these miserable crimi- 
nals, having been conveyed to Venice, were buried alive, 
with their heads downwards, between the fatal columns. 

Terms at length were proposed by Zeno, though indi- 
rectly, and without the authority of the senate, to which 
Carrara appeared inclined to consent, and the provveditore 
withdrew to Venice that he might obtain full powers for 
negotiation. Discipline became remiss in the camp during 
his absence, and Carrara seized the opportunity as favour- 
able for a sortie. It was his last feat of arms in the open 
field, and never had he been more proudly triumphant. At 
the head of fifty men, on the first dawn of the 17th of 
August, he issued from the Santa Croce gate, and found 
the outposts unsentineled and the whole camp buried in 
slumber. To fire the nearest tents, to put the sleepers and 
the fugitives to the sword, was the work of a few minutes ; 
and as the flames spread widely and furiously, a strong 
reserve poured in upon the terror-stricken and unresisting 
victims. The glare of the burning camp, however, aroused 
a division quartered at Moncelise, and that detachment, 
together with such troops as Savello could rally, at length 
made a stand. But ere this Carrara’s object was fully 
gained, and he retired in good order within the city, after 
having inflicted severe loss upon his enemy, and gained for 
himself a valuable booty. The standard of St. Mark was 
captured, and the damage sustained by the Venetians was 
estimated at not less than one hundred thousand ducats. 
Savello received a wound which not long afterward proved 
mortal, and a truce of ten days was required for the burial 
of the dead. 

That truce was yet further prolonged on the return of 
Zeno, who learned with surprise the disasters which had 
been suffered during his absence. He invited the signor 
to a conference, and “having touched hands and saluted,” 
they sat down on the bank of the Brenta, and continued in 
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long debate. The Venetians offered to release Giacomo da 
Carrara, to present the signor himself with sixty thousand 
ducats and thirty cars laden with his private property, and 
to allow their free transport to any spot he might select. 
When Francesco asked permission to consult his citizens 
before he returned a final answer, Zeno jumped up, and 
said to him, with a familiar tone and action,* *¢ Signor, if 
by this time to-morrow you shall not have put me in pos- 
session of Padua, you need have no hope of peace with 
Venice, and by the faith of a true-knight I swear to be ever 
after your deadly foe.” This warning was unhappily 
thrown away. Resisting the advice of his council, and 
lending a more willing ear to a flattering despatch which 
at the moment he received from Florence, and which urged 
him to hold out by the promise of speedy succour,—through 
the fatality, says Gataro, which seemed to attend the house 
of Carrara to its destruction, he refused the terms, and pre- 
pared anew for defence. 

One by one his few remaining castles were gained by 
force or fraud, till Galeazzot of Mantua assumed the com- 
mand before Padua, and on the 2d of November attempted 
to storm. He was repulsed at all points, himself received 
three lance-thrusts and was forced headlong from the ram- 
part, at a spot at which Francesco was personally engaged, 
and not improbably, as it seems, by his very hand. Bembo 
also, one of the provveditori, was wounded ; and although 
a breach was effected by the pioneers, the scaling ladders 
and engines were abandoned, and the assailants retired 
with loss and in confusion. To remove this disgrace, and 
to bring the siege to a close, new engineers were despatched 
from Venice, but their approaches were skilfully met by 
counter-works wherever they were attempted. Opposite 
to a covered way directed to the Gate de’ Lioni, Francesco 
drew a deep ditch within the wall, and raised a strong 
mound parailel to it, himself, his son, and the chief nobles 
assisting to carry earth. The besiegers, irritated by the 
obstinacy of this protracted defence, menaced the citizens 
with extermination, and discharged viretonst within the 


* Allora Messer Carlo Zeno si levd in piedi e prese il signo-e nel 
petto, ¢ croilandogli le vesti disse—Andrea Gataro, 926. 

+ See the Note at the end of the Chapter. 

t Lat. verutum, a short spitlike (veru) spear or arrow 
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walls, laden with messages of terror. Ten days were al 
lowed for their ultimatum, and if, at the close of that period, 
they still continued to resist, it was announced that every 
thing should be ravaged by fire and sword, and that the fate 
of Zara and of Candia should be renewed in that of Padua. 
The njiddle of November had arrived, and Francesco 
Terzo, hopeless of further contest, urged his father to ca- 
pitulate ; but the signor spoke of aid from France and Hun- 
gary, of a thousand lances already on their march under 
the count his brother, and of a fleet which Genoa was 
equipping. ‘In his heart he had no real expectation but 
from Florence ; and the citizens, little deceived by these 
glittering prospects, at length showed symptoms of insub- 
ordination. Seed-time had been lost; their live-stock was 
destroyed ; their country was a desert. They appeared in 
arms before the palace, and there extorted a promise from 
their signor, that unless some of the great changes which 
he foreboded should take place within ten days, it should then” 
be peace or war at their pleasure. They were much grati- 
fied with this assurance, says the chronicler, and lovingly 
took leave and withdrew. Not all, however, were thus 
contented ; for, on the night which succeeded, the Santa 
Croce gate was betrayed by its sentinels, and the first act 
of the Venetians upon’ entering was to put to the sword 
the traitors who admitted them. Carrara, roused by the 
tumult, flew to attempt the recovery of the gate, whence, over- 
powered by numbers, he retired contesting every street, and 
endeavouring to gain time so that the inhabitants might 
throw themselves into the strong fortification of their in- 
nermost precinct. The tocsin rang to arms ; few, however, 
obeyed the summons, or, if they did so, it was to save’ their 
property, not to second their prince. After the most gal- 
lant and unavailing efforts, Carrara, perceiving himself 
abandoned, demanded a safe-conduct to the camp, where 
he was received by Galeazzo and the provveditor. With 
grave and stately courtesy, they listened to the expression 
of his wish to submit, and ‘his inquiry as to conditions, and 
then replied that they were not invested with power to 
ratify a treaty, but that they would accept the surrender, 
and ascertain the pleasure of the signory. It was with dif- 
ficulty that Francesco restrainec his mounting indignation 
as he rose to"withdraw,"saying that his:defences were stil] 
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good, and that he would throw himself into the citadel. Jn 
return, it was proposed to him that he should provisionally 
resign the whole city and its fortresses into the hands of 
the provveditori, while he negotiated with Venice. He 
hesitated a few moments, and then turning to Galeazzo, 
addressed him: “ Captain, it is into your hands that I will in- 
stantly surrender my city and my castle, if you will promise 
upon knightly faith and honour to restore them as you re- 
ceive them, if I fail in coming to accord with the signory.” 
Galeazzo gave the desired pledge, and Carrara returned to 
Padua to select his ambassadors, eight of whom were 
named by the burghers, two by himself. On their arrival 
at Venice, the former were admitted, the latter were refused 
audience by the doge. Great pains were taken to separate 
the interests of the citizens from those of their lord, and 
the reservation of their privileges was tendered if they 
would but treat independently of Carrara. 

The prince, meantime, in full confidence of security, re- 
turned to the camp, and partook with Galeazzo of a soldier’s 
board, at which Mestre was appointed as the place of con- 
ference with the ambassadors on the following day. On 
that day, however, Padua was occupied, contrary to the ex- 
press stipulation of her lord, by Venetian troops, and the 
keys and ensigns of authority were delivered, not to Gale- 
azz0, but to the provveditori. The citizens appeared care- 
less of the change ; yet if, worn down by misery, they had 
lost their attachment to Carrara, they at leas* testified no 
joy at the accession of their new masters. Currara too late 

erceived that he was betrayed, and appealed to Gonzaga 
for the fulfilment of his pledge. That pledge was renewed ; 
the Mantuan assured him afresh of protection, and of the 
restoration of his city if the treaty should be rejected. He 
vaunted the generosity of the signory, and proposed to ac- 
company the prince and his son to Venice. Earnestly did 
Francesco Terzo protest against this perilous step. Better 
would it be, he said, to shut themselves up in their castle, 
and set fire to it with their own hands, than thus tamely to 
bare their throats to the knife of their butchers. ‘ Father, 
if we go, we go to certain death; nevertheless, you gave 
me life, and my obedience is always due to you.”* With- 


* Andrea Gataro, 937. 
Vou. IL.—Dd 
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out means of resistance, and either unwilling to mistrust 
that honour to which he had confided, or totally unappre- 
hensive of the atrocity which the signory meditated, Car- 
rara signified his assent to Galeazzo’s proposition. The 
voyage might have awakened suspicion of their fate; for 
they were conveyed in a covered boat, under a numerous 
guard, and on landing at San Giorgio, where they passed 
the night, they were received by the infuriated populace 
with deafening shouts of “‘ Death to Carrara!” Galeazzo 
left them on the following morning, in order that he might 
intercede with the signory ; but his efforts were unavailing, 
and he never returned. It is probable that he was sincere ; 
that he deeply felt the stam cast upon his honour by the 
violation of faith into which he had been entrapped, and 
that he either testified resentment which brought down 
upon him the secret vengeance of a government to which 
forgiveness was unknown, or fell the victim of remorse and 
a deeply wounded spirit. He survived but a short time 
after this transaction.* 

Amid the yells of the rabble, Carrara and his son were 
led to the hall of the great council, where they knelt before 
the feet of the doge. Steno, after a pause, raised and 
seated them, one on each side of his throne. He then 
reminded them of the deep obligations of their house to 
Venice, and of the evil return which they had offered ; and 
his reproaches were received submissively, and answered 
only by entreaty. They were remanded to San Giorgio, and 
confmed during the deliberation of the council, in whicn 
banishment to Cyprus or Candia, imprisonment on those 
islands, or in the state dungeons of the capital, were seve- 
rally proposed. For the present, it was determined that they 
should be placed in a cage ;+ and some deference was shown 
to their station by the assignment of a servant and six gen- 


* See the supplementary Note at the end of the Chapter. Gataro has 
little respect for the fidelity of Galeazzo: he bursts out against him in 
the following impassioned words. Oh fede veramente canina di Gale- 
azzo da Mantoua, e traditrici promesse fatte a rovina e sradicazione 
della nobilissima casa da Carrara! 937. 

{ Conclusero di far fare una gabbia sopra la Sala che éin Torresella, 
e twt mettere il signore e i figluoli, e che ogni giorno andassero sei 
Gentilwomini a stare con loro, e dar loro wn famigtlio che gli servisse, e 
= igre gd aes che honoratamente potessero vivere.—Andrea Ga- 
aro, 
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tlemen as constant attendants. Meantime, during the re- 
quisite preparations, they were transferred to the prisons 
adjoining the ducal palace ; and in that gloomy abode the 
signor found Giacomo, his second son, who had been in 
captivity for five months, and who was ignorant of the fur- 
ther disasters of his family. The interview was inexpressi- 
bly touching. They were permitted to remain together 
for a few days, and were then placed in separate cells. 

A month had passed, and the fate of the prisoners ap 
peared still undecided. The Venetians hesitated to con- 
summate their crime ; and willing, probably, to divide its 
infamy-with another, they seized the opportunity afforded 
them by the arrival of Giacopo dal Verme, the bitterest ene- 
my of the house of Carrara. He presented himself before 
the Council of X., and declaimed at great length against the 
captive princes. They had already, he said, been once de- 
throned ; but they had arisen again to greater power than be- 
fore. Their talents, their energy, their hereditary animosity 
to Venice, the devotion of their subjects, sufficiently avouched 
by the great sufferings which they had recently endured with 
scarcely a murmur, thirty years of mutual injuries—all 
these were adduced as furnishing so many reasons of state 
for their destruction. Imprisonment was but a weak and 
futile provision ; and the grave was the only cell in which 
the republic could immure such prisoners with safety. The 
X gladly consented to the reasonings of Dal Verme, x 
and on the 17th of January, Frate Benedetto, a ibe 
faithful servant of God, who had frequently acted as . 
confessor to the elder Carrara, was instructed to announce 
the sentence. The signor performed his devotions, con- 
fessed, and received the Eucharist ; and when the priest 
withdrew, two members of the Council of X., two others of 
the XL., a wretch named Bernardo de’ Priuli, as chief exe- 
cutioner, and twenty assistants entered the cell. Unwill- 
ing to fall tamely, and disclaiming the authority which had 
condemned him, the prince seized a stool, the sole furni- 
ture of his chamber, and for a while successfully defended 
himself, till the tragedy of Pomfret* in our own history was 
renewed in his person. Overpowered by numbers, he was 
stricken down; and Priuli, standing over him till he ex 


* Richard Il. 
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pired, strangled him with a bowstring. On the following day 
the sons were prepared for their fate by the same holy mes- 
senger who had performed the sad office to their parent. 
They embraced and parted tenderly. Francesco was first 
led out to the cell which had been occupied by his father, and 
strangled on the same spot by the same hand. The execu- 
tioner then returned to Giacomo: with a hollow voice he 
asked if the deed was done, commended himself to Heaven, 
and sought permission to write to his lady, Belfiore. The 
youth, and the firm, though gentle, bearing of their last 
victim might have wrung pity from any hearts but those of 
Venetian senators. ‘He was in his twenty-sixth year,” 
says Gataro, “tall, and as handsome a cavalier as any in 
Lombardy, fair, like his mother, thoughtful, mild-tempered, 
and a lover of God; his address was uncommonly sweet 
and winning, his air angelic. Yet was he high-spirited, ac- 
tive, and brave. If he had lived he would have been 
another Scipio Africanus.”* Having finished his brief let- 
ter, he knelt; and while repeating ‘ Lord, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit,” he was strangled by Priuli. 

The bodies of the young princes were thrown into a boat, 
and conveyed to the church of San Marco Baccallare, where 
they were interred carelessly without any rites of sepulture ; 
that of Francesco himself received a mockery of funeral 
honours. Habited, like his deceased father, in a rich suit of 
Alexandrian velvet, his sword girt round his waist, and his 
golden spurs upon his heels, he was conveyed to San Ste- 
fano. A stone in the cloister of that church, without an 
inscription, but marked with a singular device,t denotes the 
resting place of the last and murdered Lord of Padua.t 


* See also Andrea de Redusiis, ap. Muratori, xix. 818. 
T [PZ \ Can this be interpreted PATAVINVS? It is said in the later 


editions of the Forestier Illuminato to mean Pro norma Tyrannorum, 
to which words no very distinct meaning appears to be attached. 

't The family name of Carrara, like that of the Scottish Macgregors, 
was proscribed. A branch of the house which still exists, or did exist 
not long ago, at Padua, was compelled to adopt the name of Pappa-fava 
(L’ Art de Verifier les Dates, iii. 665), a sobriquet, the origin of which has 
been traced as follows by Gataro (ap. Mur. xvii. 35). Marsilietto da 
Carrara, Signot of Padua for one short month before his assassination, 
in 1345, when a boy, was lodged, during a pestilence which raged in the 
capital, in a monastery at Brondolo. ‘ Now in all the great religious 
houses it is an ancient custom to have vegetable broth at dinner every 
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The vengeance of the republic, though glutted with blood, 
was still unsatiated. There yet remained two sons of 
Francesco, who had eluded her deadly grasp, and a price 
was set upon their heads. Four thousand florins were of- 
fered to any one who would deliver either of them alive to the 
signory; three thousand to him who would assassinate 
them: Yet, in spite of this proscription, Ubertino, the 
elder, died a natural death at Florence, in 1407, and thirty 
years must elapse from the events which we are now con- 
sidering, before, in the more violent fate of Marsilio, we 
terminate the history of the injured and illustrious line of 
Carrara. 


day of the week. On Monday it is made of beans ( far’), on Tuesday 

of haricots, on Wednesday of chick-pease, and so on. arsilietto was 

so fond of beans that it always appeared a thousand years to him till 

the Monday came round; and when it did, he devoured the beans with 

such delight as was a pleasure to behold. He was therefore nicknamed 

Pappa-fava (Bean-glutton) by the rest, and his descendants have retained 
” 


name.’ 
Dd2 
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. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
To page 311. 


I have retained the name Galeazzo in deference to the general voice » 
historians, ancient and modern ; nevertheless I feel a strong conviction 
that it was Francesco di Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua, and not his general, 
Galeazzo, who commanded before Padua, and to whom Carrara surren- 
dered. All authorities agree that Francesco, jointly with Giacopo dal 
Verme, commanded at the siege of Verona, and that, after the surrender 
of that city, they both marched to unite themselves with Savello at 
Padua. The first mention of Galeazzo occurs after the death of Savello; 
and he is then made the chief actor in the subsequent transactions. 
Sabellico, a writer of far more elegance than accuracy, shows that even 
in his time there was a doubt respecting the name. ‘ Galeacius Gru- 
mellus Mantuanus illi in imperium, decreto patrum, successit. Qui- 
dam auctores non Grumellum sed Gonzagam, ac Francisci principis 
fratrem eum fuisse tradunt” (Dec. II. lib. viii. p.432). Laugier, Sismondi, 
and Daru adopt Galeazzo in silence. The learned authors of L’ Art de 
Vérifier les Dates do not hesitate to substitute Francesco di Gonzaga. 
Francois de Gonzague avoit engagé Francois Carrara a se rendre a 
Venise pour traiter en personne ses intéréts avec le doge, Vassurant qwil 
y seroit en toute sureté. Il fut en conséquence tres affligé de voir les 
Vénetiens arréter Francois Carrara et le faire périr cruellement dans sa 
prison, ainsi que ses enfans (iii. 665). 

The most important early testimony in favour of Francesco di Gonzaga 
is that of Mario Equicola, who wrote within a century of the tragedy 
of Carrara; and who, from his connexion with the Mantuan court (he 
was secretary to Isabella d’Este, consort of Giovanni Francesco IL., 
Marquis of Mantua), must have possessed authentic information. In 
his Commentari Mantowani occurs the following passage: Paolo Sa- 
vello, Barone Romano, fu eletto all’ impresa di espugnar Padoua. Il 
Gonzaga fu preposto contra Verona, la quale era difesa da Giacopo 
Carrara, figliuolo di Francesco il giovane. L’Aliprandi scrive che il 
Gonzaga hebbe Verona per li Venetiani, e che detto Giacopo fuggendo 
Su fatio prigione ad Hostiglia emandato in Venetia, ilche fu allo 23 dz 
Giugno, 1403, e lanno seguente i predetti Venetiani hebbero Padoua 
parimente con gli auspicii del loro Capitano Francesco Gonzaga. Donato 
de’Preti. la diligenza del quale fu grande in wscrivere le cose de suoi 
tempt, il Platina nella Vita @ Innocenzo VII., e Giovan Filippo nel 
supplimento, nominano Francesco Gonzaga in quella impresa secondo 
la verita. M. A, Sabellico nomina un Galeazzo Grumello Mantouano, 
e dubita se il Gonzaga.o il Grumello fosse sostituito in luogo di Paolo 
Savello ; et affirma il Gonzaga essere fratello del Prenczipe di Mantoua 
Francesco, ilche me pare un sogno: benché anche il Corio dica Galeazzo 
Gonzaga, dopola morte di Paolo Savello haver havuta la cura dell’ esser- 
cito ch? era contra Padoua, After recounting the murder of Carrara, 
Equicola continues, Onde il Gonzaga ritorno non molto sodisfatto di 
quel senato, percioché, come dicono, havea essortato il Carrara ad andare 
2n Venetia, ¢ ivi col Duce trattar le cose sue; promettendogli che libera- 
mente andarebbe, e sicuro tornarebbe, se non trovasse conditione & 
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accordo, e che le cose sarebbono restate nello stato ch’ egli le lasciava, 
delche nulla fu da Venetiani osservata (lib. ii. p. 127). 

Galeazzo was killed at the siege of Trecco, in May, 1406 (Sanuto 834), 
a death which affords no room for the suspicion which we have adopted, 
in the text, fom Sismondi. I ressentit et manifesta peut-etre dune 
maniere provoquante sa profonde indignation pour Vabus coupable 
qwon faisoit de sa parole; le sénat ne souffroit pas volantiers les 
reproches de ses gens de guerre et Galeaz mourut au bout de pue de 
semaines (ch. lix. p. 123). Francesco di Gonzaga died in March, 1407. 
His character, as represented by Equicola from Poggio, is that of aman 
deeply sensitive on points of honour, and who would, therefore, suffer 
mest acutely from the recollection of the base and cruel deed in which 
he had been made an involuntary tool. Hwomo savio, e che piu stima 
facea della fede data et del giwramento, che di niun’ altra cosa offertagh 

128 


It is not probable that Carrara would have relied upon the protection 
of asubordinate Mantuan rather than that of Carlo Zeno. On the other 
hand, if the Prince of Mantua were himself present, there is good reason 
why he should be selected. The Lord of Padua might prefer offering 
his submission to the Lord of Mantua rather than to a Venetian prov- 
veditore ; but surely he would choose the first delegate of a powerful 
republic, and that delegate the most renowned warrior of his time, before 
the military representative of the chief of a petty district. 

Two remarkable single combats, in which this Galeazzo was engaged, 
are recorded in the Chronicon Tarvisinum of Andrea de Radusiis. One 
was fought in France with a gigantic Englishman, whom the chronicler 
names Rubinus Novellus (Robin' Newman?) This champion had 
already been seven times victor in similar combats, and no Frenchman 
could be found who would accept his challenge. The two knights 
entered the lists on foot ; and Novellus, who bore a huge iron battle-axe, 
swung it round his head with the most terrific force; but Galeazzo 
avoided the blow by springing aside with great agility as it descended, 
and jumping upon his antagonist while he wes again endeavouring 
once more to raise his ponderous weapon, felled him by a single stroke 
on the back of the head. At the entreaty of the King of France he 
spared his prisoner’s life, and received, in consequence, a pension of six 
hundred golden ducats from the royalbounty. The second duel occurred 
at Padua in the presence of many noble Venetians. It was fought, as 
we imagine, with the Marechal de Boucicault (Buctcaldus Francigena), 
but it terminated by the interference of the judges of the field, without 
bloodshed, or the assignment of victory to either party (ap. Murat 
xix. 815), ' 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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greater convenience of its patrons. 
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Current magazines — 4 calendar days. 
All other books or magazines — one month. 
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Adult — Two cents a day. 
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